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HEN the chairman of the Con- 

ference honoured me with an 
invitation to attend this Conference 
of Masters of Public Schools, I 
accepted it gladly and even eagerly, 
not only because I value the honour 
and the Chairman is a colleague 
and friend of over 20 years' standing, 
whom, like all who have come to know 
him, I hold in great esteem but also 
because, as the Chairman indicated in 
his Address, I firmly believe that the 
Public Schools have a great contribution 
to make to the nation's education and T 


am intensely interested in their 
progress. l 
The name Public School is unfor- 


tunate and yet unavoidable. It has come 
to acquire a very rich meaning which 
cannot be adequately conveyed except 
by describing at length the features 
which distinguish a Public School. The 
name is unfortunate because it is of 
foreign origin and arouses 1n some 
sensitive minds a suspicion that these 
Schools are un-National. I have some 
times wondered whether it would not 
be wiser for these Schools to adopt 
a Hindi name, for that would immedia- 
tely dispel all suspicions and prejudices. 
I doubt however if you would approve 
this, for Public Schools do not encourage 
subterfuge and false pretences. You 
would I am sure, prefer to face suspi- 
cions and prejudices and remove 
them in the only practical and honest 
manner, namely by turning out young 
men and women -who will be 
, among the finest specimens of Indian 


youth, distinguished by a firm and 
upright character, a lively and culti- 
vated mind, an enterprising and self- 
reliant spirit and a full consciousness of 
Social obligation and patriotic duty. 


That may sound a tall order, but I 
am sure that you, gentlemen, will 
accept nothing less as worthy of your 
endeavour. I speak so confidently not 
only. because. I have the privilege of 
knowing.so many. of you personally, 
but also because.I have been greatly 
encouraged by the way you have or- 
ganised your Conference. In these days 
of feverish pursuit.of individual mate- 
rial gain, one might have feared that 
your Conference also would be a Trade 
Union type of association for demanding 
better pay, more amenities and easier 
conditions of work. Instead, you have 
organised your Conference as an 
earnest professional organisation with 
the sole purpose of exchanging 
experiences and ideas and examining 
your problems with a view to fitting 
yourselves the better for the vitally 
important task of bringing up the youth 
of the country. 


I am not unmindful of the criticisms 
or detractions to which you are 
subjected. It is said, for instance, that 
you suffer from a superiority coinplex 
and each your pupils aiso to be snobs. 
I have niyself no use for. snobs, and 
I am sure no decent Public School will 


‘tolerate them. By and large, however, 


I am inclined to think that it is rather 
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ihe critics who suffer from an inferio- 
rity complex. They realize that the 
teachers and pupils of Public Schools, 
because of their training, experience 
and constant effort, are better than 
others and, instead of taking that as a 
challenge, they choose the easier path 
of spiteful jealousy. And so one hears 
a cry even from those who should 
know better, that Public Schools should 
be closed down. The fox who lost his 
tail had better reason for wishing the 
other foxes also to lose their tails, 
for he could not grow one for himself. 
Those jealous of Public Schools have 
no excuse at all, for there is nothing, 
except their own inertia. to prevent 
them from improving the other Schools 
till there is no difference between them 
and Public Schools. That would be a 
consummation more worthy to be 
devoutly wished and worked for. 


Good schools, however, cannot be 
had on the cheap and good teachers 
cannot be had for the price of an illi- 


terate peon. This is forgotten when 
the jealous critics point to the high 
salaries and other amenities which 


teachers in Public Schools receive. It 
is of course true that a Public School 
teacher often receives three times (or 
even more) than what is given to a 
teacher in an ordinary Secondary 
School. It is also a fact that very 
much more is expected of Public 
School teachers than of others. Their 
duties are not confined to a few 
hours of class instruction on week 
days and, at the most, a couple of 
hours or so a week to stand and watch 
while the children go through a rou- 
tine of games. A Public School teacher, 
on the other hand, is expected to be 
on duty practically for 24 hours and 
even on Sundays and holidays. It is 
also not enough for him to be merely 
a good teacher in the class. He has 


also to be an athlete who plays with 
boys and coaches them. Besides, he 
should be a person of wide interests 
and inexhaustible energy, for he has 
also to help the children take up various 
hobbies and co-curricular activities. 
Over and above being an expert in the 


subject he teaches and an active 
sportsman, musician, dancer, actor, 
play-producer, photographer, moun- 


taineer, swimmer, naturalist and what 
not else, he must also be a moral 
preceptor and that vague, indefinable 
and frighteningly difficult thing, a 
character-builder. In brief, he must be 
an academic teacher, an athletic coach, 
an all-round man of varied cultural 
accomplishments, a companion, 8 
friend, a preceptor and a parent. He 
must be all this and more. It 1$ 
ungrateful to talk of such a person 
being over-paid. While, therefore, it 
is true that the Public School teacher 
is paid far more than a teacher 0 
ordinary schools and I hope that his 
terms of service will be further 
improved, I do not think it is possible 
to recompense a good Public School 
teacher adequately. That brings me to 
another essential quality which he must 
possess. 


A Publie School teacher must not be 
like other employees; he must not think 
mercenarily of what he gives to his 
pupils and receives from his manage- 
ment. While obviously he must be 
given a decent minimum of living 


conditions, the fundamental an 
ultimate driving force for a Public 
School teacher is not the lure of 


material gain but an impelling sens¢ 
of vocation, a love of children a? 
devotion to the institution. Indeed, 

would go so far as to say that a teache? 
who possesses these qualities will be 
invaluable to the School, even if he 15 
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deficient in intellectual calibre or other 
professional equipment, while one who 
lacks these qualities, howsoever gifted 
he may be in other respects, will be 
à poor investment. 


I fear I have spoken at some length 
about the unjustified criticisms against 
Public Schools, their teachers and 
pupils. I realise that this must have 
taxed the patience of the delegates to 
this Conference who have come here 
not to hear their defence or praise but 
worthwhile 


to get down to some 
constructive work. I apologise to 
them, more particularly because I 


have left myself very little time to talk 
about the topics for discussion at this 
session. Not that that is much of a 
loss, for anything I may have to say 
will sound commonplace to those 
present here who command a much 
more extensive and expert knowledge. 
It may however occasionally entertain 
people in Newcastle to have coal carried 
to them. 


I understand that you propose to 
discuss two main problems, namely, 
what should be the medium of instruc- 
tion in Publie Schools and, secondly, 
Whether it is possible to bring down 
the cost of Public School education 
and, if not, what else can be done. The 
Second is a most important question for 
the future not only of Public Schools 
but also of our education. I wonder. 
Owever, how far it will be worthwhile 
for this Conference to discuss it. 
Generally speaking, if I may ene 
O express an opinion, it is not possible 
to reduce the cost to anything like the 
level which would be within the reach 
of the present day middle class. ae 
caly possible way, therefore, if Public 
Schools are to broadbase themselves 
and the benefit of Public School educa- 


tion is to be extended sufficiently to 
satisfy the democratic canon of equali- 
ty of opportunity, is to have a large 
number of scholarships available at 
these Schools. As you are aware, the 
Government of India have already 
initiated a fairly large scheme of merit 
scholarships for Public Schools, and I 
sincerely hope that State Governments 
and Public Schools themselves will 
considerably add to the number of 
Scholarships. Some State Governments 
and Schools have already started acting 
in this direction and I would like 
especially to bring to your notice the 
commendable example of your host 
institution, Mayo College, which has 
offered a number of scholarships not- 
withstanding the fact that it has for 
several years been working on a deficit 
budget. I hope that this splendid 
example will be followed by ali the 
other Public Schools as an earnest of 
their desire not to remain exclusive 
institutions for the rich. 


At the same time, I have no doubt— 
and I am speaking with personal 
experience of quite a few schools—that 
the present cost can be reduced. For 
obvious historical reasons most, if not 
all, of the Publie Schools had in the 
past no real incentive to economy, and 
in many respects they had unnecessarily 
high standards. I venture therefore to 
say with some confidence that, provided 
we keep clearly before our eyes thes 
distinction between the essential, the 
desirable anc'the superfluous, we should 
find itequite possible to reduce the cost 
appreciahly. I am not sure, however, 
how far this is an appropriate place to 
discuss it. This, if I may say so, is a 
Conference of consumers who quite 
naturally want all things and the best 
of everything for their children. It 
Seems rather unfair and cruel to ask 
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a person to shave off his beautiful 
locks, however necessary that operation 
may be. I should have thought there- 
fore that this unpleasant task should 
be entrusted to the  Bursers and 
Headmasters. The best course perhaps 
will be for the Bursers to get together 
for a few days, compare notes in detail 
and then submit their recommendations 
to the Headmasters, who should 
consider them from the broader point 
of view, taking into account the need 
for reducing the cost to the lowest 


possible level and ensuring the 
efficiency of all services that are 
essential to a school. 

Your other topic for discussion, 


namely, the medium of instruction, is 
a very important one and I shall look 
forward with some eagerness to the 
results of your deliberations. My own 
views on the subject are rather 
unorthodox and it is necessary therefore 
to make it quite clear that I am here 
entirely in my personal capacity and 
am expressing my own personal views. 
I have no hesitation in accepting the 
theoretical correctness of the thesis 
that the mother-tongue should be the 
medium of instruction. The matter 
does not however rest here, for in a 
country like ours, where there is so 
much intermingling of linguistic 
groups, it is not possible to carry 
this thesis to its logical conclu- 
Sion, quite apart from the fact 
that our languages cannot within 
a foreseeable near future be fully 
adequate to meet all the demands of 
learning end commerce. Language 
cannot be! manufactured over-night or 
even in a decade or two, no matter 
how strong a Patriotic fervour thee 
may be behind it. My second objection 
against the educationists who, for 
theoretical reasons, advocate the 
mother-tongue as the medium of 


instruction is that they are not consis- 
tent. As soon as they reach the 
Secondary stage they forget their theory 
and, on practical grounds, advocate the 
regional language as the medium of 
instruction, though that may. be as 
strange to a pupil as, say, English. E 
the University stage our educationa 
reformers are rather lost, and the 
battle is still going on between the 
regional language, Hindi and English, 
not to mention a minority here and 
there which would like to have even 
University instruction in its mother] 
tongue. I would suggest, with a 

respect to our educational theorists, 
that what is theoretically desirable 1$ 
not always feasible or even desirable 
from the ultimate point of view. , 
would also remind them that the log!¢ 
which makes them decide the question 
at the Secondary stage on practica 
grounds should also apply to the 
University stage. If practical consider. 
ations favour the acceptance of th 
regional language at the Secondary 
Stage they should equally favour the 
acceptance of Hindi at the University 
stage. It seems to me that while VR 
pay a great deal of attention to eda] 
tional theory and are only too mie 
of the existence of regions and State 
we are apt to overlook the existent 
of India. For me the greater interes d 
of the country override consideration 
of educational theory, which, in Piy 
case, are not intended to apP 

consistently. 


Tt cannot be doubted that, whatever 
other results may have followed fror, 
the introduction of English as 
oficial language and the medium 
instruction in schools and colleges," 
was a most powerful factor in bring! ne 
about the unity and freedom of b 
country. It seems to me that it woU 
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be a national tragedy to be without 
such a unifying factor. 


English cannot obivously become our 
national language and cannot continue 
to enjoy the position it has held so far. 
It seems to me, therefore, to be the 
imperative duty of every Indian to try 
to prepare for the replacement of 
English by a single national language. 
which can be none other than Hindi. 


What I have said so far will have 
indicated to you what I feel should be 
done in Public Schools. Apart from 
their being good educational institu- 
tions, I personally value them because 
they also impart a certain  all-India 
outlook, and I sincerely hope that they 
shall not only maintain but further 
Strengthen this characteristic. In that 
case, it is clear that they must adopt a 


common medium of instruction, name- 
ly, Hindi. 


I realize that this cannot be done at 
once, but every effort should be made 
first to raise the standard of Hindi and 
then to make it a medium of instruction 
gradually from the lowest classes 
upward. I am aware of the complication 
that most schools prepare students for 
the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination, but I hope that it will 
not be long before that Examination is 
Indianised or an Indian Examination 
takes its place. When that happens, 
a new chapter in the history of Public 
Schools will start, for then, in the 
fullest sense of the term, they will 
become Indian Public Schools and will 
flourish and increase in strength, to the 
greater benefit of the country. 


Ashfaque Husain 
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CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


I. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS IN DANGER.* $ 


E »vcarow is one of the means by 

which the community attempts 

to meet the demands of the present 

while transmitting some of the values 

of past. There is, to borrow Arnold 

Toynbee's phrase, a process of chal- 
lenge and response. 


Today, for example, one of the most 
characteristic features of our civilisa- 
tion is the quite new demand that we 
are making for men and women of high 
ability, most obviously in the fields of 
science and technology. Our society is 
a very complex one; we need 
unprecedented numbers of people with 
special skills and with the general 
abilities to meet the problems of a 
world dominated by scientific and 
economic advance. The limiting factor 
on social progress and on the advance 
of knowledge may indeed prove to be 
simply the supply of individuals with 
the highest qualities of intelligence. We 
may envisage new directions of 
progress but be unable to explore them 
simply because we have not sufficient 
people of the quality to do so. 


One of the greatest of modern 
philosophers, A. N. Whitehead, was 
saying something profoundly true when 
he wrote: : 

In the conditions of modern life the 
vule is absolute, the race which does 
not value trained intelligence ?s doomed. 
Not all your heroism, nct all your 


social charm, not all your wit, not all 


your victories on land and sea, can 
move back the finger of fate. 
Here is a clear challenge to our 


educational system. Not only must the 
service of education be a national 
priority of the highest order, not only 
must our education be as efficient as 
we can make it, but also it must be 
so organised that high ability, wherever 
it is found, is recognised and fostered. 
It is too precious to be wasted oF 
overlooked. 


If the complexities of the modern 
world make ever greater demands 0? 
the intellectual side of our education 
the social and moral climate offers n° 
less a challenge to its other aspect: 
The demands which democracy make? 
on the wisdom, the integrity and the 
sense of obligation of ordinary people 
make it also the form of governmen 
which demands the most from + 
educational system. 


— dem 


The social movements of our time 
with their emphasis on greater measure" 
of equality and economic security, We 
their own educational implications. 
live, moreover, in a time of profou” 
re-examination of moral and religion: 
belief. It is against this backgrou”? - 
that we must always try to exami? 
our educational practice and ideas: . 


^ 


*By courtesy of Dr. Eric James and The Sunday Times, London. 
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One of the most widely discussed of 
contemporary problems shows very 
clearly the way in which social ideas 
affect educational change. The Educa- 
tional Act of 1944* although it 
introduced the idea of universal 
Secondary education, said nothing about 
the form which it should take. We 
now have to decide whether we shall 
educate children from the age of 
eleven in different kinds of school, or 
Whether they shall receive their 
Secondary education in a common 
Comprehensive school, whatever their 
intelligence. 


Since the choice of one that is 
closely related to questions of social 
philosophy, it is not surprising, though 
it is unfortunate, that an educational 
question of this kind should have 
become the occasion for political 
division. Those who favour the compre- 
hensive school see in education an 
instrument which may be used to 
Produce a more unified social structure. 
Tn the century of the common man they 
distrust anything that emphasises the 
differences between individuals. They 
See in separate schools for children of 
differing abilities a cause of future class 
divisions in society. 

On the other hand, the opponents of 
the comprehensive school, of whom I 
am one, contend that it cannot do 
Justice to the varying  intellectua? 
Needs of children, and that in particular 
the child of high ability will suffer; 
the education that can be provided for 
im can be adequate neither in quality 
Nor in content. 

* * * * 


This is not the place to discuss in any 


, detail the arguments for and against 


the comprehensive school They are 
too technical and by now too well- 
worn. Nevertheless, the issue bulks so 
large that it would be unrealistic not 
to say something about one or two of 
the questions related to it. 


For many parents the strongest 
argument for such a scheme of 
secondary education is that it does 
away with the necessity for selection. 
Much nonsense is written about the 
examination at eleven years of age, 
and those most opposed to it would 
serve education better by explaining 
what it seeks to do rather than by 
inflaming parental anxiety concerning 
it. The selection procedure that decides 
what form of secondary education is 
best fitted to a particular child is not 
perfect. But under most local authori- 
ties it can fairly be claimed that every 
effort is made to ensure that injustices 
do not occur, and by subsequent trans- 
fer between different kinds of schools 
to put right any apparent errors. 


The root of the matter is surely this; 
that in a society that seeks to open a 
career to the talents there must be 
Selection, unless a universal mediocrity 
is to be the rule. If children of widely 
differing abilities are to receive the 
education most suited to them, selection 
cannot be delayed beyond eleven 
years, unless the progress of the able 
child is to be delayed, with consequent. 
frustration for the individual and harm 
to the national interest. 

What is needed is a campaign of 
education among parents so that they 
may realise that the testis in the 
nature of a diagnosis, a genuine. and 
honest attempt to see that their 
children are not made to undergo a 


gi. e 7 ] i ly to Scotland where educational conditions dite, 

*It is , of course, that this Act did not app. c e i conditions differ 
from «how a POT ene Wales ; many of the general problems here discussed, however, are just as 
Serious to Scotland, though they may be somewhat different in form. 
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kind of education for which they are 
thoroughly unsuited. 


The controversy over comprehensive 
schools has inevitably led to an attack 
on the grammar  schools—one of the 
most alarming features of the contem- 
porary educational scene. The last fifty 


years in this country have seen the 
creation and growth of maintained 
grammar schools, in many cases 


rivalling in stature and achievement 
the older schools, on which they were 
modelled, that existed before the 1902 
Act. 'They constitute one of the most 
remarkable English contributions to 
education. 


In a grammar school today, whether 
ancient or modern, whether maintained 
or direct-grant, one will find boys and 
girls of every social and economic 
class; by means of them children from 
the poorest homes are enabled 
increasingly to make their contribution 
in the highest and most responsible 
positions on equal terms with those 
children whose parents are able to send 
them to great independent schools; 
from them are coming in increasing 
numbers the doctors and administrators, 
the technologists and teachers that the 
community so urgently demands. They 
are the training ground for precisely 
those people of high ability on which 
our future depends. 


Yet it is these schools that are 
Sometimes attacked as schools of 
privilege; it is these. schoo!s that it is 
seriously Proposed should be swept 
away. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more damaging to the national interest 


or more destructive of genuine 
educational equality. : 


The fear of th 
that is felt by 
a witness to the 


e selection examination 
many parents is itself 
Success of the grammar 
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schools. These schools are still for 
them the only acknowledged kind of 
secondary education. They provide 
the recognised gateway to the profes- 
sions; often, though by no means 
always, the amenities they provide aug 
greater than those of other schools; 
out-of-school activities in games and 
societies and camps, that spring from 
the traditional devotion to their staffs, 
are usually a prominent feature of 
their lives. 


It is most desirable that the distinc- 
tion between the grammar school and 
other kinds of secondary schools 
should become less pronounced. Aca- 
demically this can be done, for example. 
by encouraging some secondary modern 
schools to provide courses leading e 
the General Certificate of Education for 
suitable children. In other ways it can 
be accomplished by the teachers in al 
kinds of school, doing what many s 
now, resolving that their school shal 
have a life and individuality of its ow): 
and a range of activities comparable 
with those that the grammar schools 
have long provided. 


Here we are led inevitably to Mon 
der a still more urgent problem ge 
faces education today, the supply "f 
teachers. With whatever kind © 
school one is concerned, whatever ques- 
tion one is discussing, the number ae 
quality of the actual teachers is ca 
mately the fundamental issue. no 
ably the greatest single reform tha 
could be made in English education: 
for example, would be to reduce the 
size of all classes in primary schools t0 
thirty. It is an ideal that is at present 
completely unattainable, and the mo$ 


significant reason is simply that the. 


feachers that would be required al“ 
not forthcoming. . 


* * * * 


— ae 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS IN DANGER 


At the other end of the scale a threat 
of real gravity to our national pros- 
perity is presented by the shortage of 
good teachers of science in grammar 
Schools. This is the most immediately 
dangerous aspect of the situation. We 
can see the way at any rate to holding 
our own in other fields of education. 
But unless means are found to ensure 
that a certain number of able scient- 
ists find their way into the schools then 
Standards will fall very sharply indeed, 
and the repercussions on the universi- 
ties and technical colleges and ultima- 
tely on industry, on defence, and on 
pure research constitute a threat to 
our national future. 


The magnitude of this problem is 
now gradually being realised and a 
good deal of thought is being devoted 
to it. But it is a question to which no 
easy solution can be found. It is but 
one aspect of the much wider problem 
to which reference has been made—the 
absolute shortage of natural ability, 
Particularly in scientific fields. 


Industry, the scientific civil service 
and pure research are all competing 
with the schools for inadequate sup- 
Plies of scientific manpower. If they 
continue to be as successful as they are 
now in attracting it almost completely 
away from teaching, their success will 
ultimately be self-destructive. 


It is very important that we should 
attempt to understand the reasons why 
Young men and women are now so re- 
luctant to become teachers. To some 
extent the obvious economic explana- 
“tion is the right one. The final salaries 
Open to assistant masters in grammar 
- Schools cannot compare with the re- 
Wards offered by industry or the Civil 
Servite to men of comparable ability. 
It is plain that the present machinery 


for dealing with teachers' salaries, the 
Burnham Committee, cannot, by its 
very nature, do justice to the need for 
high intellectual ability in the gram- 
mar schools, and some special means, 
e.g, a Royal Commission must be 
sought to overcome the financial prob- 
lem. 


But economic factors are not the only 
ones. The attacks of the equalitarians 
on the grammar schools are producing 
iheir inevitable result in discouraging 
ability from entering them. Perhaps 
the most important reason of all, how- 
ever, is the attraction of research. The 
young scientist compares a life that he 
imagines may be spent in pushing back 
the boundaries of knowledge with one 
which he falsely believes to be a dreary 
routine of repetitive instruction. 


It is right and proper that many of 
our very best young men should be- 
come research-workers in industry and 
the universities. But the time has come 
when we must ask ourselves whether 
all the work that passes for research is, 
in fact, of such urgent importance that 
it must be done on so large a scale and 
by so many who will never be capable 
of making genuinely original contribu- 
tions to knowledge, yet might make ex- 
cellent schoolmasters. 


We must ask ourselves, moreover, 
whether the claims of teaching as a 
career are put with sufficient faith and 
vigour to the pupils in our schools and 
universities. Above all, we must rea- 
lise that oriy if the community ‘as a 
whole, comes to estimate at its true 
value the importance of education shall 
we attract into its service a proportion 
of our best young men and women. And 
unless they are so «attracted, then all 
our hopes for educational progress will 
be frustrated, and all our reforms bar- 
ren. 


Profite 


HANTI SWARUP BHATNAGAR 

was born on February 21st, 1894 at 
Bhera in Shahpur District of West 
Punjab. He lost his father when he 
was hardly eight months old and was 
brought up by his mother under the 
care of his maternal  grandíather at 
Sikandrabad near Bulandshahr Dis- 
trict of Uttar Pradesh. His early edu- 
cation started at a ‘Maktab’ and his 
abiding interest in Urdu literature and 
poetry and his own contributions to 
Urdu poetry had, doubtless, roots in 
this early formative period. His later 
education was controlled by an old 
friend of his father, who later became 
his father-in-law, L. Raghunath Sahai, 
Headmaster of the Dayal Singh School 
at Lahore. From this school he went 
to Forman Christian College, Lahore 
where he came under the influence nf 
teachers like J. M. Benade in Physics 
and P. Carter Speers in Chemistry. 


After taking his M.Sc. degree in 1919 
from the Punjab University, he joined 
University College, London and work- 
ed under Professor F. G. Donnan, a 
pupil of Sir William Ramsay and suc- 
cessor to his chair. He took the D.Sc. 
of the London University in 1921. His 
Doctorate Thesis stiil forms a remark- 
able contribution to the theory of’emul- 
sions and is reviewed in a large chap- 


ter in Clayton's book—"Emulsions and 
Emulsification.” 


Back from Lonaon, Dr. Bhatnagar 
was appointed University Professor of 
Chemistry at the Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity. His work at Banaras was 


Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar 


marked by a series of brilliant papers 
on the Chemistry of Colloids—a sub- 
ject in which his mastery was com- 
plete. This, coupled with a vivid and 
remarkable imagination marked all 
his later work, whether it was on Col- 
loids or on Magnetism or on the solu- 
tion of problems of oil companies. In 
1924, Dr. Bhatnagar was appointed to 
the newly created post of Professor of 
Physical Chemistry at Lahore and the 
Directorship of the newly built Uni- 
versity Chemical Laboratory which he 
filled with great distinction till 1940. 
Dr. Bhatnagars 16 years at Lahore 
were days of hectic work and a large 
number of papers were published dur- 
ing these years in various  scientilic 
journals on such diverse subjects as 
Colloids, Molecular Magnetism and 
Magneto-Chemistry, Optics, Spectros 
copy, X-rays and Petroleum Technolo- 
gy. His work attracted the attention 
of many Punjab industrialists includ- 
ing Sir Ganga Ram and Raja Sir Daya 
Kishan Kaul. This new contact 
between Science and Industry was 
strengthened by large donations made 
by industrialists to the Punjab Chem! 
cal Trust for the award of scholarships 
to research workers. On 1953, the 
Attock Oil Company sought Dr. Bhat 
nagar's assistance in solving certain 
vital difficulties that were bringing 


their drilling . operations in Attock 
area to a standstill. With characters 
tic zeal Dr. Bhatnagar addressed 


himself to these problems and solve 
them. To show their appreciation O 
his work, the Attock Oil Company 
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PROFILE—SHANTI SWARUP BHATNAGAR 


offered him a large sum of money 
Which he generously gave to the Pun- 


jab University to further research 
Work on petroleum problems. 
Dr. Bhatnagar’s most important 


phase of activity began in 1940 when 
he was invited by the Government of 
India to become India's first Director 
Of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and a Board of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research was set up. One of the 
first major jobs confronting him was 
to get vital materials produced in the 
Country. A laboratory was first set 
Up at Calcutta and then iransferred to 
Delhi, As a result of Dr. Bhatnagar's 
efforts, the Government accepted the 
Proposal to set up National Laborato- 
ries after the War and a sum of one 
Crore of rupees was set apart for the 
Purpose. 1950 saw the opening of the 
Of these laboratories including the 
ational Physical Laboratory at New 
elhi, the National Chemical Labora- 
Sry at Poona and the National Metal- 
Urgical Laboratory at Jamshedpur, 
Tee largest of the group. Thirteen 
laboratories are now functioning and 
© fourteenth will be ready within a 
year. The Central Government pro: 
Vides a budget of over two crores of 
“Upees every year for scientific  re- 
Search. 


In 1948 a separate Department of 
“entific Research was formed under 
€ Prime Minister with Dr. Bhatnagar 
A Secretary, It was later converted 
[o a separate Ministry of Natural 
sources and Scientific Research. For 
Ver two years Dr. Bhatnagar worked 
28 Secretary to the Ministry of Educa- 
S i in addition to being Secretary to 
the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Cléntific Research and Direcior of 


II 


Scientific and Industrial Research and 
Secretary of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It was during this period that 
the idea of a University Grants Com- 
mission took concrete shape and he 
was asked to become its first Chairman. 


Besides the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society of London, numerous honours 
were bestowed on Dr. Bhatnagar. He 
was an honorary Fellow and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, London, and a Fellow of 
University College, London. In 1946 
when he visited Oxford as leader of 
India's Scientific Delegation, he was 
given the honorary Doctorate of the 
University. He was President of the 
Chemical Section of the Science Con- 
gress on two occasions and its Genera! 
President in 1944. In addition to 
numerous papers in scientific journals, 
he was the author of "Physical Princi- 
ples and Applications of Magneto- 
chemistry", the first book in English 
on the subject. He published a collec- 
tion of his Urdu Poeiry thai has run 
through three editions bearing as title 
the name of his dead  wife— 
“Lajwanti”. 

Dr. Bhatnagar’s informality, his 
wit, his repartee, his hospitality will 
always be remembered by those who 
knew him. These qualities won him 
lasting friendships—nationally and in- 
ternationally, He could if necessary 
differ strongly from friends but such 
differences were healthy, free from 
rancour and.did nct interfere with. his 
personal feelings. About midnight on 
New Year's eve 1954-55, he was seized 
with a heart attack and died on New 
Year's day 1955. The curtain chad 
been rung down on a man who all his 


life had striven to put India on the 
map of the world of Science. 
K. N. Mathur 


BASIC AND PRIMARY 


EDUCATION TODAY 


at the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 


T HE Basic School at Sevagram isa p 
complete school of eight classes. }' 
The medium of instruction in language'’ 
work is Marathi, the local language, 
with Hindi for a group of resident' 
students who come from outside areas.' 
All students are taught to use simple, 
Hindi in the senior grades. The School | 
is not full, that is to say, most classes : 
do not reach a total enrolment of 30. 
The present strength of the School 
is 150-160. The Basic Crafts are Khadi- 
making and vegetable gardening. The 
total expenditure on teachers' salaries 
and contingencies is about Rs. 4.300/- 
per year. The total income is about 
Rs. 3,300/- per year from the various 
productive crafts. The percentage of 
self-sufficiency is just over 75 per cent. 
The children do regular work in art, 
music and dancing. They share also 
in the work of the community kitchen 
and take their turn in cooking for the 
community. 


Post-Basic School 


The fundamental aim of a Post- 
Basic School, socially and economically, 
is to build up a self-sufficient society 
of students and teachers, which can 
provide by, its own work fcr tlie food 
and clothing, health and recreation of 
all its members. Its earning must be 
related to these life needs rather than 
to a money standard. The Uttar Buni- 
yadi Bhavan (Post-Basic School) has 
attained self-sufficiency on this life 
basis of about 65 per cent. 


The Post-Basic School which began 
in 1947-48 has now passed the experr 
mental stage and contains between 10 
‘and 120 boys and girls who undertake 
a course of three to four years’ dura- 
tion. The basic craft is Agriculture. 
The general organisation is as follows: 


(a) Students admitted to the ps 
"Basic School are expected to be ee 
to provide their own clothing by Da 
own work in spinning and weavin 
The necessary equipment is provide 
in their hostels and they are expecte 
to do the major part of the work ! 
their own time. 


n 


; « 0k 
All share in a daily half-hout E 


i n 
silent spinning, and when cloth : p^ 
the loom special time is allocate ky. 
order that it may be finished quic 


stu- 


(b) The first and second year sel 


dents have their work so orga it 
that during their two years they itu 
have experience of various agricP iy 
ral erafts such as Oil Pressing, veer 
and Animal Husbandry, Poultry and 
ing etc., in addition to field crops Pi, 
Horticulture. In the later part of ud 
course they are encouraged to spe 
lise in the work in which they 
specially interested. 


5 
The Hindustani Talimi Sangh p 
published a small booklet, calle 
Picture and Programme of Post- n 
Education”. The book records the 
history, work and attainments of 
Post-Basic School up to 1954. 


B asit- 
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BASIC AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Rural University 

,Iu the year 1951-52 and in each year 
Since then, a number of students have 
completed the Post-Basic course. Some 
of these students have the ability and 
the desire to continue their education 
and they form the nucleus of Rural 
University work. They have been en- 
couraged to take up a practical work 
outside Sevagram for at least one year. 
Several of them have given and are 
giving this service to the Bhoodan 
movement, In 1951 the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh appointed a Higher Edu- 
cation Sub-Committee which worked 
out a scheme for the initial stages of 
University work and selected seven 
faculties as centres of work, study and 
Practical research. These are: 1. 
Agriculture and Horticulture, 2. 
Animal Husbandry and Dairy, 3. Rural 
Engineering, 4. Rural Industries in- 
cluding Khadi, 5. Rural Public Health, 
8, Food Technology and Nutrition and 
7. Rural Education. The Talimi Sangh 
as approved the scheme and work 
as begun in the first three faculties. 


The Talimi Sangh does not conceive 
m University work as consisting 
Merely of lectures of library assign- 
pata for passive students. It expects 
hat students of this level will be ma- 
m and responsible people, able to 
i dertake items of responsible work 
n the faculty they have chosen. Under 
male dance of their teacher they will 
al e a thorough and scientific study 

the problems arising from their 
practical work, Two examples of pro- 
ems of Rural Engineering which are 
buon diate usefulness are a simple 
Witp driven fodder cutter bes 
ang pave wastage in feeding animals 
lay Uch time and labour, and a simi- 
" simple bullock-driven pump which 


I3 


could irrigate fields at a lesser cost 


than a persian wheel. 


An efficient workshop and an effi- 
cient laboratory are both essential for 
the most efficient working of Univer- 
sity and Post-Basie school. Founda- 
tions of work in both these have been 
laid. There is still much room for 
expansion and development. The 
library has also been expanded and 
reorganised so as to make it of more 
general usefulness to the student 
community. 


Extension Work 


The training of men and women to 
carry out various kinds of Basic Edu- 
cation work has always been an im- 
portant part of the work of the Talimi 
Sangh. Each year a group of students 
has been trained as Basic education 
teachers, and during the last two years 
this training has been given a new 
emphasis. There is a great need of 
workers who can follow up the appeal 
of the Bhoodan movement and build 
up the whole life of a village on a 
basis of cooperative sharing. To meet 
this need two new courses have been 
opened. The course in Gram Rachana 
Nai Talim is planned to train all-round 
village workers who will enter into 
the whole life of the village and make 
it a field of Adult education in the 
widest sense. The course in Gramo- 
dhyog Nai Talim is to train students 
in a number of useful village industries, 
helping them at the same time to 
understand the educational value of 
their crafts and to approach them in 
a scientific spirit. These two courses 
are rün in close relationship with the 
training course for teachers and all 
these departments will be progressive- 
ly integrated with the Rural Univer- 
sity work. 


THE EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


‘The Nai Talim Bhawan or teachers’ 
training department, has continued to 
provide for the training of teachers for 
pre-Basic and Basic schools and for 
staffing new Basic Training schools in 
various States. The main emphasis of 
the course is three-fold: 


1. to give students, in practice and 
theory, an understanding of a 
practical cooperative commu- 
nity life and of its place in 
education, 


2. to give them a scientific intro- 
duction to the crafts which 


will form the basis of their 
future teaching work, stress 
being on quality and under- 


standing rather than on speed, 
and 


3. to train them, by means of the 
methods used in their own 
classes as well as by observa- 
tion and practice in schools, 
in the essential principles of 
teaching through work. 


"Besides the points mentioned 
elsewhere, there are two new 
features of interest in the pe- 
riod under review: 


(a) The majority of students de- 
puted by Governments no 
longer come frora., old estab- 
lished States (where arrange- 
ments for training, teachers 
locally exist) but from States 


which are newly formed or 
newly absorbed into the 
Union—Madhya Bharat, Hy- 


derabad, Saurashtra, Kashmir, 


Vindhya Pradesh, N.E.F.A,, 
etc. 


(b) The development of Basic 
schools means a demand for 
Post-Basic education and for 
teachers qualified to deal with 
it. The Talimi Sangh has 
therefore undertaken apprem 
ticeship-training for selected 
men in this field of Nal 
Talim.” 


Students of all these three adul 
training departments must be given E 
many opportunities as possible for ac 
tual experience of village life. During 
the past four years the Talimi TR 
has increased its contacts with vie 
schools in the neighbourhood and t 
students have undertaken regular pro” 
grammes of village service with ie 
village schools as their base. This WO 


à A e 
is being done in cooperation welt | 
Wardha Janpad Sabha under w^ 


management the schools are run. 


During the period under revie 3 
have had many contacts with U. ed 
Unesco and other international peal 
movements, specially the Internation 
Work Camp movement. A number ve 
men and women from overseas m 
joined the Talimi Sangh commun yo 
for a few months or a year and ^ 


life of the community. 1 
ment of Rural Engineering in pà 
lar continues to benefit by thei » 
vices, Through these contacts col”, 
pondence is maintained with frienc F, g 
many countries who are also WOT 

for a non-violent social order. 


ng the 
The major developments during ted 
e 


period since 1951 are closely conne 


with the story of the Bhoodan m9, a 


ss 


ment. Shri Vinoba Bhave has en 3 for 
sised the importance of Nai Ta'im 
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We publish below a positive and provocative article on Public 
Schools. There are several opinions on the value of these Schools to India 
today and Mr. Pareek’s view is one of these. As “Current Controversies” 
is a free educational forum we shall be happy to publish other views on 
the subject. All contributions should be addressed to: The Editor, ‘The 
Education Quarterly’, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 


Should Public Schools be Abolished? 


T Schools in education is controver- 
Slal This fact has been recognised 
by the Secondary Education Commis- 
Slon in its Report!, The controversy is 
of both a theoretical and a practical 
‘mportance, Apart from the fact that 
ese schools entail huge expenditure, 

lr existence and the acceptance of 

“ir utility are indicative of a definite 
i ley. It is therefore worth examin- 
8 this question more closely. 


b The case for Public schools has 
pen argued by many educationists. 
© main arguments for their continu- 
Oon have been two: their ability (i) 
ine] uild “essential traits of character, 
ang ae qualities of leadership 
Taj (ii) "to act as a ‘pilot project’ for 
tions E the level of Secondary educa- 
iste; ,lt is argued that their ex 
nce has justified itself in the quality 
and itizens these schools have produced 
in, at they have a great role to play 
Proving our Secondary education. 


infi. 
it there is another side to this 
ap um. Our Constitution affirms that 
Sive Chidren of the country will be 
N a free and: equal opportunity to 


HE subject of the value of Public 
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be educated. Public schools cannot 
achieve this ideal, for they are a spe- 
cial type of school where only the 
rich can afford to educate their 
children. Their class character is quite 
evident from the high cost a pupil 
has to bear for his or her education 
in these schools. The Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission has made the recom- 
mendation that, “So far as the financ- 
ing of these schools is concerned, we 
are of opinion that Public schools 
should depend less and less on grants 
made by the Centre or the States con- 
cerned.* In other words, they should 
be self-sufficient, which is possible 
only when high fees are charged. And 
high fees can be paid only by the rich 
and the privileged. So, ultimately, 
these schools will educate only the 
children of the rich.” Even the Com- 
mission has admitted that they are 
expensive schools, largely meant for 
the richer classes. n 


Since Public schools tend t2 create 
a class system in education, they are 
undemocratic and anti-national. In 
England, these schools were originally 
started for the children of the nobi- 
lity. Their purpose was to draw a 
sharp line between the feudal over- 
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lords and their subjects. Later, the 
British introduced this type of school 
in India, evidently with the idea of 
creating a similar chasm between the 
bureaucracy of the country and the 
masses, These schools have no relation 
to the realities of life and society. The 
type of education given here makes 
the pupil selfish, self-centred and in- 
different to his community. Moreover, 
since these schools are meant for the 
intelligentsia and the higher strata of 
Society, they offset such national 
schemes of education, as Basic educa- 
tion, Social education, etc. Compared 
to these schools, Basic schools are but 
Schools for the poor. Only those 
children who cannot afford to get ad- 
mission to Public schools or other 
types of costly schools enrol them- 
selves in Basic schools, with the re- 
sult that Basic schools have virtually 
come to be regarded as schools for the 
masses. Even those persons who pay 
lip-service to Basic education send their 
sons and daughters to Public schools. 
This shows the apparent contradiction 
existing in Secondary education. 


Public schools are a national waste, 
not only in terms of money, but also 
in terms of return, for the figures 
available show that despite large 
grants, examination results are some- 
times very poor. 


The plea is often advanced that 
these schools should continue to exist 
because they help to form character. 
This claim, the strongest basis of their 
support, is ill-founded The facts are, 
indeed, ~ just the reverse. Even 
John Sargent has admitted that 
the product of. these schools is 
"limited in itg intellectual range, 
narrow in its sympathies and arro- 
gant in its assumptions.” These 
schools have a cramping effect on the 


child's personality. Indian Publ 
schools are a mere copy of the Englis 
system. In Britain, people have raise 
their voices from time to time agen 
the demoralising effect of such schoo% 
In addition to the severe criticisms d 
such schools by writers like Bernau 
Shaw, H. G. Wells and Somerset Mag 
gham, the teachers and students A 
such schools have expressed themse 2d 
frankly on this subject. Lack of p 
does not permit a detailed list óf A f 
opinions, but Charles Gray, who be 
student of Charterhouse, characters, 
such schools as “intolerant and ine nk 
tive, full of convention and unti 
ing "7 Robert sy 
felt that what was called the "PU 
school spirit" was "fundame 
ness". To James Wallard, " 
lish Public school boy is the i 
a non-functional, non-democratic ad 
cation at its worst." Such boys hes. 
men “who can speak in a certain ssi" 
rior manner, dress with that ipn pe 
less formality which so impresse" c 
outside world, and generally c? ool" 
themselves with that formidable @ ipts 


ness which, together with boiled Sote 
upholds the Empire in the most ? 

corners of the world." Moreover, 
felt that education in these scho 
a "system of organised cruelty ,. 
effectively atrophies any emo 

humanity the newcomer may 
brought with him." s 
didis a bureaucratic and uo suf. 


pe 
9 
c 


ls 


tic character in their students. strati 
plied the personnel of admin 54 
both at home and abroad. an 


England Public school boys are Fea! 
cally better developed and Prat” ine! 


more incempetent than 

boys.” H : anit 
T t cubi) 
It is often suggested that ~ jp 


schools can be reformed by un 
them open to the common p 
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thereby making them truly public. 
This is proposed to be done by intro- 
ducing scholarships for deserving poor 
Students. Conceding that this system 
has its merits, the question arises: 
Can any system reform these schools? 
For, a few poor children who go to 
these schools at State expense will 
only become a part of the class of high- 
born children. The class bias will 
remain. "Some wish to ‘incorporate’ 
them into the State system, others to 
‘extend their benefits to the whole 
community’, others yet, to ‘infuse the 
Public school spirit? into the educa- 


tional system....As for the spirit of 
the Public schools, democracy can have 
no truck with it: the spirit of exclu- 
siveness, of contempt for the mas- 
GEB. coca. am 


No remedy suggested from time to 
time by various persons can reform 
these schools. They are a slur on our 
educational system and a mockery of 
our national Basic education scheme. 
The only remedy, therefore, is to abo- 
lish them. 


Udai Pareek 
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Ministry of education 


University Grants Commission 


Consequent on the death of Dr. S. S. 
Bhatnagar, Shri Humayun Kabir, Secre- 
tary and Educational Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed to act as Chairman 
of the University Grants Commission, in 
addition to his own duties with effect from 
the 10th January, 1955. 


The University Grants Commission has 
implemented the following schemes for 
raising the salary scales of certain cate- 
Eories of professors and lecturers in Indian 
universities, subject to fulfilment of certain 
conditions: 


(a) Professors 800-40-1000-50-1250 
(b) Lecturers 250-25-500. 


The Government of India have placed at 
the disposal of the University Grants Com- 
mission up to the 15th January 1955, a sum 
of Rs. 70,77,585-14-3 for disbursement of 
grants to universities during 1954-55. This 
does not include amounts placed at the dis- 
posal of the Commission for grants to 
universities for and "Technical 
education. 


Scientific 


Free Education for Scheduled 
Students 


The Government of Delhi has agreed in 
principle to the scheme for the exemption 
of Scheduled Castes students from tuition 


fees at the Delhi University and Delhi 
Colleges. 


Castes 


Scheme for 
Literature 


5 

Out of the 35 books for  neo-literates 
awarded prizes in the various languages, 
a further selection of five prize books was 
made and additional awards of Its. 500 each, 
were announced or the 26th’January, 1955. 
The translations of these five books in 
various regional languages will be pur- 
chased by the Ministry for distribution in 
Community Project Areas. The closing 


„the Encouragement of Popular 


e 
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the 


date for the receipt of books for 955. 


second competition is the 30th April 1 


P 15 
Scheme for the Production of Childre? f 
Literature 


i ; rious 
Awards for children's books in var! 


regional languages were announced on 
15th January, 1955. Fifteen prizes mese 
Rs. 500 each were given to authors M lays 
books that were in Bengali, Hindi, Ma The 
lam, Oriya, Tamil, Telugu and Ur copies 
Ministry proposes to purchase 2,000 three 
of each of these 15 books along min p 
others—one in Assamese and two in E con: 
for distribution in the language are next 
cerned. The last date of entry for the 
prize competition is the 31st July 
Some prizes in this competition have 5 
reserved exclusively for the best boo 
children of the lower age group (t 
years). 


, " op” 
Five-Year Plan of Educational Devel 


ment 
Scheme No, 1 


Under this scheme a sum of Rs. 44 
has been sanctioned to various State 
ernments up to the 31st December, , 
The amount sanctioned during 1953- 
Rs. 25,80,917. 


Scheme No. 3(b) d 
Production of Literature for 


Adults 


38 
Under this scheme a sum of Rs. Sainte 
has been sanctioned to the various mbe” 
Governments up to the 31st Dec 


Children 9?" 


Scheme No. 4 


r for 

Grants to States, Voluntary Bodies etc: t 
Cultural and Educational Improve 

and Experiments 


Under this scheme a sum of Rs. 
has been sanctioned to the various: 
Governments up to the 31st Dece! 
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Scheme No. 6 


Grants to Voluntary organisations, 
amounting to Rs. 6,89,389 for the develop- 
ment of educational and cultural activities 
have been sanctioned to 15 institutions up 
to December, 1954, 


Scheme to Relieve Educated 
ment 


Under the scheme a sum of Rs. 4,46,11,214 
has been sanctioned to various State Gov- 
ernments as the Centre’s share up to the 
3lst December, 1954. This involves the 
employment of 28,880 teachers and _ 1,808 
Social education workers sanctioned dur- 
ing 1953-54 and 32,732 teachers and 260 
Ocial education workers during the period 
March-December 1954. 


Secondary Education 


An All-India Council for Secondary Edu- 
Cation is being set up to consider various 
Problems pertaining to Secondary educa- 
tion. Grants totalling Rs. 1.91 crores have 
been sanctioned in favour of 12 States for 
he establishment of multi-purpose schools. 


At the Conference of  Vice-Chancellors 
and Chairmen of Boards of Secondary Edu- 
cation held on the 8th January, 1955, it was 
recommended that there should be a Higher 
Secondary school course continued up to 
the age of 17 plus, followed by a three-year 
integrated course leading to the Bachelor's 
degree. The Conference was of the view 
that the change-over to the new pattern 
Should be completed by 1961. 


Unemploy- 


Central Advisory Board of Education 


The 22nd Annual meeting of the Board 
Was held at New Delhi from EQ 

€ l4th January, 1955 and the usu e 
mal meeting of the Ds. P.L/Ds. E on the 
10th January 1955. 


Central Bureau of Textbook Research 


. About 100 textbooks at the school level 
(2 each of the four subjects, namely, History 
Cography, Hindi and Science, have been 
Dalysed. Information on syllabuses, text- 
qooks prescribed, machinery for the pro: 
pection, selection and supply of the bus 
Ooks, has been collected from a num»e 
X States and is now under examination. 
© assist the Bureau in its work, arrange- 
ments have been made to obtain the ser 
Vices of a foreign expert from Unesco. 


Guidance 


a 


Educational Vocational 


Ureau 


u The Punjab Gove 
5 an Educational an 


and 


proposal to set 


nt's 
RU nal Guidance 


d Vocatio 


D 
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Bureau has been approved and a sum of 
Rs. 16,694 has been sanctioned to the State 
for the year 1954-55. 


The Central Bureau at Delhi is making 
arrangements to convene a conference of 
persons of recognised standing in the field 
for drawing up a programme of research 
work and suggesting specific research pro- 
jects of both long-range and immediate 
application in the sphere of  educationa! 
and vocational guidance at the Secondary 
school level. The Conference will also ex- 
plore the possibilities of decentralised and 
coordinated investigations. 


Ford Foundation Projects 


(i) Seminars on the improvement of Sec- 
ondary education—A Seminar of Principals 
of Training Colleges was held at Hydera- 
bad in November-December, 1954 to draw 
up a programme for extension services in 
Teacher Training colleges. A ‘Workshop- 
pers’ Seminar’ of 40 participants from the 
iour Workshops held in 1954 was held at 
New Delhi from the 3rd to the 14th Janu- 
ary, 1955. 


(ii) Rural Higher Education Committee.— 
The Committee has completed its two- 
month tour and submitted a report for 
consideration. 


Merit Scholarships in Publie Schools 


From the 4,000 applicants for the current 
year's awards, the Central Selection Com- 
mittee selected 65 candidates, 39 (including 
11 belonging to Scheduled Castes, Schedul- . 
ed Tribes and Other Backard Classes) for 
the Government of India Merit  Scholar- 
ships. and 26 (including eight belonging to 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
other Backward Classes) for the scholar- 
ships instituted by certain Public schools. 


A provision of Rs. 3:6 lakhs has been 
made for the scheme in the budget esti- 
mates for 1955-50. 


Research Scholarships in Humanities 


Of the 51 candidates selected for scholar- 
ships this vear, nine have declined the 
offer, 36 candidates have started on their 
approved courses of reseatch, and the 
remaining six candidates are expected to 
join shortly. 


A provision of Rs. 3:6 lakhs has been 
made in.the budget estimates for 1955-56. 
Scientific terminology in Hindi 


he finalised lists pertaining to | five 
ne subjects, viz. Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Mathematics and Social Sciences 
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up to the Secondary stage, are in press. 
Provisional lists have been printed in five 
more subjects, namely Transport, Defence, 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs and Agri- 
culture. 


Propagation of Hindi 


(i) The Hindi Shiksha Samiti has been 
reconstituted. It now consists of 24 mem- 
bers including representatives from all 
non-Hindi speaking States, two from Parlia- 
mont and a few from Hindi States and im- 
portant Hindi organisations. 


(ii) A grant of Rs. 30,000 has been sanc- 
tioned to the Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha, Madras, for the propagation of Hindi 
in the South. 


(ii) In connection with the scheme of 
awarding prizes for the best Hindi books, 
prizes worth Rs. 31,000 have been announc- 
ed for the next competition. The last date 
of entry is the 15th February, 1955. 


(iv) 299 candidates passed the Hindi 
Prabodh examination in November, 1954. 


(v) In connection with the work of pre- 
paring a dictionary of words common to 
Hindi and other Indian regional languages, 
lists of words from all the regional langu- 
ages, except Gujrati, have been prepared. 


(vi) Grants to the extent of Rs. 2,75,460 
have been sanctioned to the State Govern- 
ments for their schemes for the promotion 
of Hindi under the Five-Year Plan. 


(vii) Two committees, one for Hindi 
shorthand and the other for Hindi Type- 
writer and Teleprinter keyboards have 
been set up. 


(viii) The library attached to the Hindi 
Section has now a collection of more than 
4,500 books and subscribes to about 60 
periodicals. 


YOUTH WELFARE 


Youth Camps and Labour 
Students 


The Committee on Youth Camps 
Labour Service by Students, met on. the 
26th November, 1954. Among ether mat- 
ters, it decided upon the establishment of 
an Organiser's Training Centre by the 
Bhara; Sewak Samaj. It also granted ex 
post facto sanction to the camps organised 
by State Governments, universities and 
voluntary organisations. 


Service by 


and 


During this period a sum of Rs. 7,53,572 
has been sanctioned for conducting 168 
camps in different parts ofthe eountry in 


OGN:&.L, 


EXIT. 


which about 20,666 students have rendered 
manual labour on projects of national uti- 
lity. Thus, a grand total of Rs. 19,33,684 
has been disbursed for 407 camps of. about 
34,000 participants since the inception O 
the scheme about nine months ago. These 
camps included: 


(a) Ten girls’ camps in which about 600 
girls participated and undertook sanitation 
work, literacy campaigns, sewing, an 
stitching, construction of parks and kitane 
gardens, first aid and home nursing 1N th 
rural areas and 


(b) Seven Organisers’ Training Camps. in 
which about 630 students received training 
in the management and administration © 
camps. 


Work Projects 


During the period under report a sum of 
Rs. 2.80,639 has been paid to five paiva 
sities and one State Government for 
construction of 13 swimming pools and 
open-air theatres in and around the 
versity and college campuses. 


Sports Organisations 


The first meeting of the Indian Council of 
Sports took place on the 27th Novem as 
1954. At this meeting a standing comm} e 
of seven members was appointed to ser 
as the executive body of the Council. 


Physical Education and Recreation 


The second meeting of the Central Ad 
visory Board of Physical Education 24th 
Recreation was held on the  23rd/ s 
December, 1954, mainly to consider ical 
report of the sub-committee of Phys, 
education. The Board set up two sub-c " 
mittees, one for laying down ‘Norms and 
Physical Fitness for Boys and Girls í 
the second for drawing up a syllabus 
Physical education for Primary and $ E 
dary schools. During the current nare 
year a sum of Rs. 54,563 has been sancti 
for this scheme. 


Bharat Scouts and Guides 


The All-India Organisation of Bharat 
Scouts and Guides has framed a Program, 
me of expansion of its activities. A £rtne 
of Rs. 32,500 hag been sanctioned for t4. 
organisational expenses of Bharat Scou 
during the current financial year. 


Youth Leadership Training Camps  ,. 


To build up right leadership, the Minis- 
try of Education have organised a Youth 
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Leadership Training Camp in Ooty from 
the 31st January, 1955 in which selected 
members of the staff from the universities 
of Andhra, Annamalai, Mysore, and 
Travancore have participated. A sum of 
ees 14,000 has been sanctioned for this 
amp. 


Dramatic Camp 


A dramatic camp, the first of its kind 
Was organised by the Ministry in June, 
1954 at Andretta (Kangra Valley) to — en- 
Courage artistic talent among students. 


j de second dramatic camp of a similar 
Character is proposed to be held at Simla 
ills in March 1955. The universities of 


koroda, Bombay, Gujarat, Jammu and 
sashmir, Nagpur, the Punjab, Rajputana, 
augor, and S.N.D.T. Women's, Bombay, 


àve been invited to send their trainees. 


Youth "Tours, Mountaineering and Youth 
Hostels 


Hie grant of Rs. 5,000 has been paid to the 
Imalayan Society for the popularisation 
G mountaineering in the country. The 
5 overnment have further sanctioned a grant 
ti Rs. 8,000 to the Youth Hostels Associa- 
ion and a sum of Rs. 45,000 to the West 
of 82! Government for the construction 
three Youth Hostels in Bengal. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The Audio-Visual Section arranged the 
Greening of film oo for children at the 
thuldren’s Carnival in November and at 
in International Children's Art Exhibition 

December, 1954 for a period of one an 
v "alf weeks respectively. 


In aecordance with the recommendations 
Ba the National Board for Audio-Visual 
q ication in India, information regarding 
fon cond list of select films, that in the, opin- 
Stator, this Ministry merit inclusion n the 

ate film libraries, has been sent to Stats 
bodi aments, Ds.P.I. and other intereste 

s. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The im RA h 
portant activities of the 
e during the period under 


Depart- 
review 


r of 
In connection with the scheme 


Srowth and Maturity of Indian Chile 
wahropometric and radidgraphic ing " 
sh Carried on children T E 
Rarsha and ee Rt 24-Pargana District, 

"st Bengal 


The Soci Jogy and Psychology 
Section Se apio of 34 lectures 0n 
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different items of their fields to nurses that 
are under training at the All-India Insti- 
tute of Hygiene and Public Health. 


The Linguistic Section continued to 
analyse the Padam Abor speech and to 
interpret the Abor ritual texts. "Technical 
ierms in different branches of Anthro- 
pology have also been collected with a 
view to translating them into Hindi, Bengali, 
Tamil and Urdu. 


334 books, 506 periodicals and 20 maps 
were added to the library. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Conservation Circles: Mid-Eastern Circle, 


Patna 


Conservation works in respect of the pro- 
tected monuments at Maner and Kumrahar 
in Bihar and the minaret of Dharara Mosque 
at Banaras in Uttar Pradesh were  com- 
pleted. 


South Eastern Circle, Visakhapatnam 

Exploration of monuments.—New monu- 
ments of the Buddhist period have been 
explored at, Yegumalli, Gopalapatnam, 
Pulaparti, Lingarajupalem and Nelakota 
during the period under review. Arrange- 
ments for getting them protected will be 
made in due course. 


NORTHERN CIRCLE, AGRA 


Fatehpur Sikri, District Agra 


A start has been made to restore the 
missing piece of mother-o-pearl on. ihe 
baldachin over the grave of Sheikh Chishti. 


Taj Mahal 
The work of repairs to the facade of the 
Taj Mahal is progressing satisfactorily. 


WESTERN CIRCLE, BARODA 


Rajasthan : —— vid 
i airs to Rana Kumbha's Palace 
eee a Nawalakha Bhandar at Chit- 


torgarh were resumed. 


Southern Circle, Madras 

ĉk on the Brihadisvara Temple at 

Gav etikondacholapuram (Tiruchirapalli 

District), built by Rajendra, has been taken 
in continuation of the previous year's 

uP the clearance of the peripheral 


ed 
wor'ter hae been completed. 
i t Tirumayyam 
The Fort and Citadel at irun 
k i Tiruchirapalli District) has 
(Pudukkottai, dra 


been ta 
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The Vaidyesvara temple at 
(Mysore District), the ancient 
capital, that is threatened by high sand 
banks on two sides, has suffered badly 
owing to the collapse of the compound wail 
adjoining the high sand banks. First aid 
measures have been taken up. 


Talakad 
Ganga 


EXPLORATION 
Saurashtra 


Exploration of more proto-historic sites 
in Saurashtra was taken up in November 
1954, and six more sites with Harappa 
affinity were located. Around  Rangpur 
three smaller sites have been discovered 
at Samadhiala, Kedia and Chachiana. 


A large mound known as “Lothal Tehra" 


at Lakshmipara near Dholka, District 
Ahmedabad, discovered during the present 
exploration tour has vast potentialities. 


Besides Harappa pottery, chert blades, sling 
balls and beads have been found from the 
mound. This seems to have been a small 
township or a large village unlike other 
small village settlements near Jamnagar 
and Rangpur. In the north-east part of 
Saurashtra, no proto-historic site was found 
and it appears that the Harappa folk follow- 


ed a sea route to come to Saurashtra. They 
must have landed at old 


ports like Bedi 
Bandar and Dholera and followed up the 
courses of rivers joining the sea nearby. 


Indian Museum, Calcutta 


A unique image of Vishnu as Kurma on 
black basalt belonging to the late Pala 
period of Bengal has been acquired for this 


Museum by presentation from Mahanad in 
Hooghly, West Bengal. 


As many as thirty-four (34) coins of the 
Mughal period have been added to 


collection of the Museum during the period 
under review. 


National Museum, New Dethi 
During the quarter endin 
1954, the main activitie F 


December, 
Branch were as follows: 


g of the Museum 


G) An assortment of Buddhist sculptures 
MEME about SD Fil nd from 
> „museums for the Exhibition of 
Buddhist Art held in Rangoon (Burma) on 


the occasion of the World Buddhist 
ference. t ee 


Gi) The Museum at Ha 
Started, has acquired about 


i, only recently 
pieces from the neighbouring 


300 sculpture 
ancient sites, 


(iii) Fort Museum, Madras.—Some fresh 
coloured prints have been acquired. 
short illustrated pamphlet on the Fort St. 
George Museum, in Tamil and English has 
been prepared. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
Indian Historical Records Commission 


The Literary Sub-Committee of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission dem. 
pleted the scrutiny of the papers to be rea 
at the 3lst Session of the Commission. 
Part I of the Indian Historical i Records 
Commission Proceedings Vol. XXX was 
sent for publication. 


The most significant acquisitions during 
the quarter under review were 57 boxes 
of records of the late Central India States 
Agency, 15 bundles of records of the Office 
of the Salt Commissioner and 39 reels E 
microfilm copies of selected items ente 
Additional Manuscripts and Egerton pus 
tion. Certain Persian manuscripts | of S 
torical importance were also acquired a0 
purchase from private parties. About ine 
books and periodicals were added to ks 
Library. A sum of 2,500 dollars has pen 
allotted to the National Archives of In = 
Library under the Wheat Loan Programme. 


The applications received for the one-year 
and three-month training courses We 
carefully examined and 14 candidates were 
selected for each of the courses comme 
cing in January 1955. 


Printing of Vols. I, II and XVII of Fort 
Willian—India House Correspondence, Mihe 
steady progress. Vol. VIII, No. 1,0 ihe 
Indian Archives was issued during tit- 
quarter under review. One pamphlet en 


led “Progress of Education (Higher)" was 
published. 


National Library, Calcutta. 


The main activities during the quarte" 


were: 


(i) Mr. Edward Carter, Head of, the 


: WE : it to 
Libraries Division, Unesco, paid a visit t 
the library. 


(ii) The United Nations Photography 
Exhibition, sponsored by the U.N. He 


; e 
quarters at Delhi, was organised at th 
library. 

(iii) The library cooperated with oe 
Sahitya Akadami for its retrospecti 


National Bibliography by compiling the 5.C7 
tions on English, "Sanskrit and Oriy@ 


publications. "The scheme of cataloguing 
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e this Bibliography was drawn up by the 
j»rarian who is acting as the technical 
adviser for this project. 


zv The Films Division of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting in charge 
n Documentaries worked at this library 
or about three weeks during December. 


(v) Volume VI (N.O.P.) of the printed 
Quthor Catalogue was published during 
his quarter. 


Cultural Activities 


- A sum of Rs. 3.5 lakhs was sanctioned to 
j9et the expenses of the Chinese Cultural 
Slegation that visited India in December. 


An exhibition of ‘Indian Art though the 


Ages Organised by Shri Subho Tagore, 
ek nephew of Rabindra Nath _ Tagore, 


en by him to certain Middle-East and 
Uropean countries, was sponsored by the 
9vernment of India and paid travelling 
and freight expenses to a maximum of Rs. 
50,000. 
th Sum of Rs. 30,000 has been issued for 
* deputation of the staff from India in 
connection with an exhibition of Buddhist 
Tt to be organised in Rangoon. 


io A sum of Rs. 3,500 has been sanctioned 

125,.8n Exhibition of Arts from Schools in 
pda, Pakistan and Ceylon, to be held in 
ondon, 


A sum of 100 dollars has been sanctioned 

et Printing a catalogue of Shri  Satish 

hwltal’s paintings as well as for displaying 
1S paintings at New York. 


Expenditure not exceeding Rs. 20,000 has 
acen sanctioned for the transportation of 
m l5 from foreign countries and also for 
eveting the cost of purchase of dolls where- 
with this may be necessary, in connection 
io h the International Exhibition of Dolls 

be held at Delhi. 

Books of 100/4 as. 
d the total value of Rs. 4,100/4 as 
"uds Presented to nine educational insti- 
ons outside India. 


Una i istance 
t €r the scheme of financial assistan 

sugetsons distinguished in arts, letters and 
indiget er walks of life who may be in 


mv ei sons were 
Pr circumstances, 28 per: 
pes a monthly allowance, the amount 


i ‘mined by the indi- 
Viduaps soa eng determined y 


A "ati i ^ d on 

t ation-wi ay contest was held « 
fhe, T August, 1954 “at the various con 
Uniy by the State governments and e 
the $Sities to select a student delegate [o 
New York Herald Tribune Forum, 


Miss Usha Thadani, a student of the Loreto 
College, Calcutta. University, Calcutta was 
selected to represent India at the Forum. 


At the invitation of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Indonesia, the Government of India 
sent a delegate to attend the Indonesian 
Language Congress held at Medan, North 
Sumatra (Indonesia) from the 28th October 
1954 to the 2nd November 1954. The dele- 
gate acdressed the Congress on the develop- 
ment and progress of Hindi. 


Dr. I. S. Turner, Principal Sydney 
Teachers' Training College, Sydney, Austra- 
lia, visited India for about a fortnight in 
October, 1954. He came on a scholarship 
from Carnegie Corporation in New York to 
visit institutes of specialised and higher 
training in India. 


Scholarships to Young Workers in 


Different Cultural Fields 


On the recommendations of the Selection 
Committee, the Government of India 
awarded scholarships to 49 candidates under 
the scheme. A provision of Rs. 3.50 lakhs 
has been made in the budget estimate for 
1955-56. 


Regional Conference on Free and Compul- 
sory Education in Arab-speaking Coun- 
tries—Invitation from Egypt 


The Government of Egypt organised in 
cooperation with Unesco, a Regional Con- 
ference on Free and Compulsory Education 
in Arab-speaking countries, in Cairo, from 
the 29th December, 1954, to the 11th 
January, 1955, to study all aspect of Free 
and Compulsory education in each State 
and make recommendations. On the invi- 
iation of the Government of Egypt, the 
Government of India deputed Dr. N. S. 
Junankar to attend the Conference, as an 
Observer from India. 


Executive Board of the Indian National 
Commission 
The Fourth meeting of the Executive 


Board of the Indian National Commission, 
and a Joint meeting of the Board and the 
Indian Delegation to the Eighth General 
Confererice of Unesco, were held in New 
Delhi on the 27th September, 1954. The 
meetings considered the budget and pro- 
gramme of Unesco for 1955 and 1956. ^ 

nesco Symposium on "Wind and Solar 
P Energy Ti the Arid Zone 


A Symposium on Wind and Solar Energy 
in ine ARE Zone in South Asia was held 
at New Delhi from the 22nd to the 26th 
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October, 1954. It was organised on behalf 
of the Government of India by the National 
Institute of Science in conjunction with 
Unesco. 


Unesco invited delegates from Australia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Netherlands, 
South Africa, the U.K., and the TSA, 
while the Government of India invited 
participants from the Middle East, other 
Asian countries and from within India. 


Unesco Expert for 


Microfilming 
Paintings 


Ajanta 


The Government of India entered into a 
contract with Unesco for the services of 
Mr. David De Harport of the Peabody 
Museum, New York, as an expert for micro- 
filming Ajanta Paintings. Dr. Harport has 
arrived in I::dia, 


Translation of Unesco Publications—Finan- 
cial Assistance from Unesco to the 
indian National Commission for Unesco 


The Indian National Commission for co- 
operation with Unesco has entered into a 
contrac. with Unesco for translating into 
Hina, ine following Unesco Publications: 


Humanism and Education in East and 
West: 


The Influence of Home and Community 
on Children under Thirteen Years 
of age; and 


The Education 


and 
Teachers, 


Training of 


Unesco has agreed to make available a 
sum of Rs. 8,550 ($1,800) to the Indian 
National Commission for Unesco for this 
purpose. 


International Centre for Research on Social 
Problems of Industrialisation in Asia 


As a sequel to a recommendation of the 
First Conference of the Indian National 
ommission, Unesco has included in ihe 
psu geia level Be thein dfaft p 
3 ar and 1956, a propo 7 
the establishment in India at ont 5 
national Centre for Research on Social 
Problems of Industrialisation in. Asia. The 
Organisation hopes: to establish the Centre 
in 1956. The Centre would deal with pro- 
blems of economic development with special 


reference to the social i i rs 
Jisation. cial Impact of industria- 
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Unesco's “Fundamental and Adult Educa- 
ton Builetin"—Material on India 


With a view to making their Fundamental 
and Adult Education Bulletin geographica 
ly more rep itative, Unesco have BOUE 
the Commission's assistance. with regard 
the following: 


i ; saian e. 

(i) List of six topics for articles to be 
included in the 1955 issues O 
Bulietin. 


(ii) Names of competent Indian authors 
^to prepare these articles. 


z inllv for 
(iii) Prepared material, especially, $06 
April, 1955 Issue (of upto ^ 
words). 
; i of 
Appointment of a Nationai Committee stic 


the Internationa! Association of Plas 
Aris, (Paris) in India 


] ut 
The Lalit Kala Akadami (National Ace 
demy of Art), New Delhi, has agrees, ae jn 
considered as the National Committe of 
India of the International Association 
Plastic Arts, Paris. 


F isk 
Exhibition of Foreign Textbooks in Engh, 
at Djakarta (Indonesia) in Nove 
1954 from 
In response to a request received for 
the Indonesian National CommisslOP y arta 
Unesco and the Indian Embassy, s and 
(Indonesia), 134 educational textboo te for 
other books were sent to Indones!? 
presentation in connection with the 
bition of Foreign Textbooks in 
organised by the Indonesian. 
Education and the Indonesian — “indo” 
Commission for Unesco at Djakarta 
nesia) in November, 1954. 


Unesco Questionnaries i 

Unesco have sent questionnaires Ola p) 
System of financing education in U e E 
Statistics of public expenditure "m 
cation in India and (c) Teaching © 
Primary and Secondary schools IN 
The questionnaires are designed 
detailed information in connectio 


Education to be held at Geneva, 1? r0 


: p Phi 
Unesco Enquiry on  Broadening uos 
gramme for the Teaching of the 
ties by 


; A ade 

In pursuance of the suggestion T gf") ad 
the Symposium held in December, 7 al! 
New Delhi on the ‘Concept of Mar wes, 
Philosophy of Education in East am clo? 
and with a view to bringing abou 
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unders inding between peoples of different 
cultures, Unesco has undertaken an enquiry 
Into the possibilities of broadening the 
teaching of ‘the Humanities’ or ‘General 
culture’ in Secondary studies and the 
early, stages of Higher studies so as to 
Provide a fuller conception of the contribu- 


lions made by the great civilisations of 


Cher cultural regions of the -world. 


In the enquiry Unesco has also sought 
Pertinent information on experiments 
Which may have been undertaken in India 
with a view to placing the teaching of 
general culture on a broader basis. Infor- 
Mation is beins collected. 


Request from the Philippines National 


ommission for Unesco 
v. Ihe Philippines National Commission for 
nesco has asked for information relating 
o eneral education at the Secondary. d 
-ollegiate levels in Indian educationa 


Institutions, 
lon, 
, 


Educational Information 
During the period 179 visitors | sought 
ermation on various educational popes 
fovechduiries (India) and 660 enquiries 
€rseas) were attended to. 


to Collection of information on the following 
Pies is in progress: 
(i) Facilities for study 
hemistry in Germany. 
Gi) Facilities for training in Customs 
and Excise Rules Abroad. 
(Gii) Facilities for study of Hydro. 


graphic Survey in the U.K. an 
the U.S.A. 


in Textile 


(iv) Literary Societies in India. 


00 Historical Societies and Associations 
in India. 


(vi) Anthropological Societies in India. 


(vii) Institutions/Associations/Societies/ 
rganisations in India enpa anaes 
Political and interndlional a 


(viii) Universities in India which recog” 
nise the ‘Prabhakar (Hono 
Hindi) Examination of the, Centra 
Board of Secondary Education, 

Jmer. 
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(iv) Information regarding Examina- 
tion of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountant of India and the Insti- 
tute of Cost and Works Account- 
ancy in India. 


Information on the following has been 
compiled: 
(i) Facilities for study in Indian Lan- 


guages in Indian Universities. 


(ii) Facilities for study in Radio 
Engineering and Television in the 
U.K. 

in Internal 
Engineering 
the 


Facilities for study 
Combustion and Diesel 
in Australia, Germany, and 
U.S.A. 


(iii) 


(iv) Names of Professors, Readers and 
Lecturers in Arabic, Persian and 


Urdu in Indian Universities. 


Information regarding facilities for ad- 
vanced study in Business Administration 
and Industrial Management in the United 
Kingdom has been revised. 


Central Educational Library 


A bibliography of books in Hindi for neo- 
literates consisting of about 1,200 entries 
has been compiled. 


Eight selected bibliographies 
tional topics were prepared. 1,079 books 
were added to various sections of the 
library and 2,513 books were issued to 
members and officers. P 


on educa- 


Central Secretariat Library 


305 new members were registered, bring- 
ing the total number of registered borrow- 
ers to 3,750 during this quarter. The reser- 
vation system has been introduced ir. order 
to make available in time the books in 


circulation. 
During mis quarter 2,000 U.S. Govern- 


t publications were received in , this 
De These were listed and then distri- 


buted to memb.rs. e 
t 4,700 books and official publica- 
ue neie added to this library. ^ 
Publications s 
The followins have appeared during the 
last three months: 
dings of the 20th and 21st Meet- 
EN of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education. 
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Report of the Kher Committee on the 
Relationship between State Gov- 
ernments and Local Bodies in the 
Administration of Primary Educa- 
tion—price Rs. 4-0-0. 


Presidential Address at the 29th Meet- 
ing of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, by Humayun Kabir. 


Annual Report of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, 1954-55 (Hindi and English 
editions). 


Summary—Annual Report 1954-55. 
Blind Welfare in the United Kingdom. 
by Lal Advani—Rs. 1-10-0. 


A folder entitled Assistance to Volun- 
tary Educational Organisations under 
the Five Year Plan’. 


The Publications Section organised an 
exhibition of its publications and opened a 
Stall for sale at Parliament House, New 
Delhi, during the meetings of the Ds.P.I., 
Vice-Chancellors of universities and mem- 
bers of the C.A.B.E., held in January, 1955. 


From the 15th November, 1954 to the 
15th February, 1955, 5,108 publications 
were sold for a cash return of Rs. 3,852-15-6. 


Forthcoming publications of the Ministry 
are: 


Proceedings of the Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Meetings of the All-India 
Council for Technical Education. 


MES ir for Indian Students, Volume 


A Bibliography for Neo-literates (in 
Hindi). 


The Five Year Plan—A Brief Review 
of Progress. 


Provisional Lists of Technical Terms in 
Hindi—Defence (Air Force, Drill and 
Parade; Navy, Daily Winter Rou- 
tine), Defence (General Army 
Terms), Transport and Zoology. 

Final Lists of Technical Terms for 
Secondary Schools in Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany and 
Social Sciences. 


Teachers Handbook of 
tion (Third edition). 


^ Scholarships for Scheduled Cast 
Scheduled Tribes, and -Other Back. 
ward Classes (Reprint). 


Social Educa- 


Educational Statistics 


The collection of statistics from various 
agencies for the year 1954-55 is in progress. 
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The following publications have appeared 
during the period: 
(i) Education in India, 1949-50—Vol. 4 
(ii) Education in India, 1950-51—Vol. 
I and II. 
(iii Education in the States 
Indian Union, 1951-52. 


of the 


eo " 1- 
The publication ‘Education in India, 199. 
52’ Vols. I and II is under preparatio 7 


is expected to appear shortly. ". 
It has been decided to organise the Faal 
In-Service Training Course in pane d 
Statistics from the 28th March to 
May 1955. 
Fifty-three major _ statistical, 
were attended to during the perio 
ber 1954—January 1955. 


enquiries 1 
Novem 


" re selected a 
Twenty-five scholars were selec di 
this scheme for 1954-55. Selection of = 
dates for the 1955-56 awards is being 


Central State Scholarships Scheme 


«ship$ 
All three candidates awarded scholars Te 
under the scheme for 1954-55 hav andi 
for studies abroad. The selection p 
dates for five scholarships to be, a pein’ 
under the scheme for 1955-56, 1S 
made. 


British Council Scholarships, 1955-56 » 
i i r the a H 
Screening of the candidates for t unc! 
of six scholarships offered by the Co 
for 1955-56 has been done. 


i ndo 

Science Research Scholarship of the therfors, 

Exhibition of 1851 and | es 955-9 
Scholarship of the Royal Society; 


Applications for the above schola" i 
were bavited from the State Gover ecen 
Indian universities etc. by the 20 ES s w 
ber, 1954. Selection for the awa 
be made shortly. 


ola 
Brush Aboe Group Commonwealth Sch 


ship, 1955 


ani? 
The Brush Aboe Group come, ten 
England, have, offered one scholars Ent $ ^ 
able for two years, to an Indian stu al er, 
training in mechanical and electric? pay 
gineering in the U.K. Only those W^ a”, 
obtained a first class in mechan A. th 
electrica] engineering are eligible atio?: 
award. The offer is under consider? 
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Federation of British Industries Scholar- 


Ships, 1954-55 


Out of the nine candidates recommended 
to the Federation of British Industries 
against their offer of six scholarships for 
1954-55, the placement of two candidates in 
British Industries has been arranged, | The 
placement of the remaining four candidates 
ls awaited. 


London University Institute of Education 


Fellowships, 1955-56 


Applications have been invited up to the 
10th February, 1955 for two fellowships 
Offered by the Institute to Indian nationals 
for 1955-56. 


National Research Council of Canada Post- 

Doctorate Fellowships, 1955-56 

The offer has been published and notified 
to all State governments, Indian univer- 
Sities and Central Ministries. Applications 
are to be sent direct to the ‘Awards Officer, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada, 
to reach him not later than the 15th Febru- 
ary, 1955. " 


tudents of South and 
3 “Countries for Studies 
), 1955-56 


and Indo- 


Scholarships to 
South-East Asian 
In India (Colombo Plan 


The governments of Nepal i 
p OBIA have so far sent their requirements 
or 50 and 17 seats respectively, for place- 
ment in the educational institutions o 
ndia. Necessary steps to secure the seats 
àve been taken. 


Point Four Programme, 1954-55 


Out of the six candidates recommended 
for training in the U.S.A. under the above 
Scheme, three have proceeded to the U.S. 


General Cultural Scholarships Scheme 


Out of the 100 fresh scholarships to be 
awarded under the scheme for 1955-56, 
pean of 74 candidates has bs 

lection for the remaining 75 
Tl be made shortly. A provision E 
th 5,000 has been made for_the 

e budget estimates for 1955-56. 
of Scholarships ío 


ining 


Schem j 
e for the Award Vocational Trai 


Poreign Students for 
n India, 1954-55 


Out of 25 scholarships to be 
Under the 25 Scholars students from 
ts auritius, British West Indie 
“"didates have so far, be? 

ep ions for the selecte 
5g 08 arranged for the academic 3 


awarded 
Africa, 


Educational Facilities to African Students 
under Freeships offered by Universities/ 
State Governments 


Eleven State Governments and 19 univer- 
sities have been granted freeships, exemp- 
tions from tuition and examination fees 
and in some cases stipends, to enable 
African students to meet part of their ex- 
penses during their stay in India. 


U.N. Social Welfare Fellowships and 


Scholarships Programme, 1955 


The Government of India's recommenda- 
tions for the four awards, ientatively offer- 
ed by the U.N.O. for 1955, have been sent 


U.N.O's. final decision is awaited. 


Government of India's Reciprocal Scholar- 
ships Scheme, 1954-55 


So far 16 scholars, awarded scholarships 
under the scheme, have arrived in India 
and joined their respective universities/ 


institutions. 


Government of India's scheme for the grant 
of Scholarships for Specialisation in 
Foreign Languages Abroad, 1954-55 


Thirteen candidates have been awarded 
scholarships under, the Scheme for 
specialisation in various foreign languages 


abroad. 


Unesco Technical Assistance Fellowships 
and Scholarships Programme 


Out of the four 
1953 for training 
certain Lorna 

, workin 1 
candidate has returned to India after com- 

ing his studies. 7 
pa o studies abroad and the scholarship 
of the remaining candidate has been defer- 
red by Unesco to March, 1955. 


ing 
scholar selected 
were offere} 
nominees of 


haragpur. 
nor Khar mendations for. two fresh 


scholarships have been approved by Unesco. 
ship in Librarianship, 1954 
candidate Shri M. M. L. 


(Fundamental) 
Public 


Unesco ‘Fellow: 


The selected C 

Head of Social : 
ducam Department of the Delhi 
Library, has left for studies abroad. 
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Egyptian Government Scholarship, 1954-55 


The name of the candidate selected for 
the above award has been communicated to 
the Egyptian Government. 


Norwegian Government Scholarship, 1954- 
55 


At the request of the candidate selected 
for the award of the above scholarship, the 
Government of Norway have agreed to the 
deferment of the award till March/April, 
1955. 


Italian Government Scholarship, 1954-55 


All the three candidates awarded scholar- 
Ships offered by the Italian Government for 
1954-55, have gone to Italy. 


The Elin Wagner 
Scholarship, 1954 


The offer of a scholarship for 1954-55 was 
publicised and notified to all Indian uni- 
versities. The applications were to be sent 
direct to the Secretary, Mrs. Ingrid Grade 
Widemar (Lawyer), Stockholm, Sweden, 
by the 31st December, 1954. 


Foundation, Sweden, 


Practical Training Facilities in Austria 


An offer of 27 places for practical train- 
ing of Indian nationals in Austria has been 
received from the Government of Austria. 
Applications have been invited up to the 
15th February, 1955, 


Indo-German 
Scheme, 1954-55 


80 scholarships for practical training in 
West German industries and 15 scholarships 
for post-craduate studies in German uni- 
versities/institutions were offered. Selec- 
tion for 50 scholarships for practical train- 
ing and 15 scholarships for post-graduate 
studies have been made. Applications for 
the remaining 30 scholarships for practical 
training have been invited up to the 28th 
February, 1955. 


Industrial Cooperation 


Fellowships to German Nationals 


Under the Indo-German Industrial Co- 
operation Scheme 1954-55, the, Government 
of India have awarded ten Fellowships to 
German nationals for study in India," 


‘Ad Hoc’ Scholarships by West Germany, 
1955 


The German Federal Government have 
offered four scholarships to Indian nationals 
for post-graduate/doctorate studies in West 
German universities chosen by the candi. 


dates themselves. The offer is 
sideration. numbers 


Government of India Scholarships io Sche- 
duled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Backward Classes 


Scholarships for Post-matriculation Studies 
in India 


The distribution of the current yera 
scholarships, amongst the three groups 
as under: 


Community | Number of szholarships 
awarded 


Scheduled Castes 
Scheduled Tribes 
Other Backward Classes 


Total > 


Gverseas Scholarships 


Out of the six candidates selected for n. 
award of overseas scholarships for 1954-1 d 
one candidate could not go in 1954. a 
now proposes to join the session commen 
ing October 1955. 


The Union Public Service Commission 
was made responsible for the selection 9. 
candidates for the 12 overseas scholars! ey 
sanctioned for 1955-56. The Commissio 
have recommended three Scheduled Castes, 
four Scheduled Tribes and five other Bac 
ward Classes candidates for the awar¢ 
the scholarships. 


Passage Grants 


Four candidates belonging to the Back. 
ward Classes were sanctioned passae 
grants during 1954-55, to avail themselve 
of scholarships for studies in the Uni 
States of America. 


All-India Council for Technical Education 


the ninth meeting of the All-India Codie 
cil for Technical Education was held on sje 
30th October, 1954. The important dec 
sions/recommendations made by the Cour 
cil are: 


(i) The Council appointed a Special Cor: 
mittee to formulate detailed proposals ! n 
the development of Technical educatio 
under the second Five-Year Plan; 

Gi) The Council, on the recommendation] 
of the Southern and Northern Regione. 
Committees, recommended grants amour. 
ing to Rs. 115 lakhs non-recurring and n 
6.65 lakhs recurring for the developm -1e 
of technical institutions at under-gracua A 
level in the regions under the first Five 
Year Plan. 
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m, Council also recommended Interest- 
the Loans amounting to Rs. 20 lakhs for 
Perio EON of hostels attached to 
2n JUS institutions recommended for 
grants; 


o, Cii) The Council approved a scheme for 
in thee facilities for Management Studies 
also he various parts of the country and 
lak approved a recurring grant of Rs. 3 
akhs for the purpose: 


exQV) As an integral part of the plan for the 
duced of facilities for post-graduate 
LEM HR and research in technology, the 
Sone approved the institution of post- 
guae courses in Highway Engineering, 
ES s onstruction, Irrigation Engineering 
A. ydraulics, Structural Engineering and 
ES fenced Electrical Engineering in some 
he ae selected engineering institutions 1n 
s fQuntry and recommended a grant 0 
3. 18 lakhs for the purpose; 


ml The Council considered the need of 

edu States that lack facilities for Technical 

tio ication and decided to pay special atten- 
en e this problem under the second Five- 

catià Plan and to develop necessary edu- 

regon facilities in such States on the 
quired scale; 


"mu ‘The Council considered the need of 
olde training of graduates and diploma 
Vise th and appointed a committee to ac- 
Which fl Government on the manner In 
sh the scheme of practical training 

Ould be executed, with particular re- 


DUE to the provision of residential 
stinatics for the trainees, allocation 0 
seloehds to institutions and method of 
Selection; 


peri The Council recommended that for 

edu co-ordinated development of Technical 

an cation in the country, the universities 
nij Der institutions should consult the 

Dro €rsity Grants Commission and/or ap- 

tio Mate bodies of the Council on the ques- 

or a of starting new technological facilities 
Courses, 


All-India Boards of Technical Studies 


The Cal ; oe ^ ised 
Zaleutta University have recognis 

ae National Diploma Course in Commerce 

puyeduivalent to B.Com. degrees for the 

Purposes of admission to M.Com. courses © 
eir University. 


in The All-Indi ical Studies 
(i \ll-India Boards of Technica d 
m Engineering and Metallurgy; Chemical 
Tegineering and Chemical Technology, 
utile Technology and ‘Commerce ed 
sup ess Administration have appointed 
sub-committees to suggest syllabuses, MOr n- 
`L equipment, requirement of accom 
, etc., for commerce and techni 
at the Secondary stage- 
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Grants-in-aid for Fundamental Research, 
1954-55 
A sum of Rs. 2,75,606 has been sanctioned 
for 66 research workers in universities for 
fundamental research in basic sciences. 


Research Training Scholarships 


_A committee has been appointed to scru- 
tinise the existing allocation of research 
scholarships as well as fresh demands for 
additional scholarships from universities 
and institutions and to recommend re-allo- 
cation. 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


The Government of India have approved 
a proposal for establishing a Fuels and 
Lubricants Testing Laboratory in the de- 
partment of Internal Combustion Engineer- 
ing at the Institute at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 1,13,250. An expenditure of Rs. 15,000 
has been sanctioned for this during the 
current financial year. 


On the recommendations of the Coordina- 
ting Committee of the All-India Council 
for Technical Education, the Government 
of India have agreed to the starting of 
Industrial Engineering and 


courses in (i) ist E 
(ii) Industrial Administration at a total 
non-recurring cost of Rs. 2,20,000. The 


recurring cost of the scheme is being as- 
sessed. 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 
The Government of India have approved 

the proposal of the Institute to send ten 
teachers to the Illinois University under the 
Sisterhood Relationship Programme, for 
training in the following subjects: 

(i) Applied Chemistry. 

(ii) Applied Mathematics. 

(iii) Electrical Communication 

gineering. 

(iv) Heavy Electrical Engineering. 

(v) Mechanical Engineering. 

(vi) Civil Engineering. 

(vii) Agricultural Engineering. 


(viii) Geology. 
(ix) Applied Physics. 


Grants to Universities and Educational 
Institutions for Development of Scientific 
and ‘Sechnical Education and Research 


During the period under reviews grants 
"Pot to Rs, 27,67,855 were sanctioned 
to 22 non-university institutions. ze" 

A sum of Rs. 46,63,809 has been placed at 
the disposal of the University Grants Com- 
mission for disbursement to universities 
under the scheme as recurring and non- 
recurring grants for the year 1954-55. 


En- 


University Experimental School 
ORGANISES A VILLAGE UPLIFT 
Camp to Sayed Vasana 


OST of us go to villages on 

pleasure trips and for recreation 
In the course of our trip, we spend a 
hectic day, gather innumerable little im- 
pressions and return home after a day 
of some activity but no purpose. In 
our minds we carry a picture of many 
faces and many things but none that 
will take a definite shape. For we have 
not taken the trouble to meet people 
and know them, to learn something of 
the conditions they live in and to help 
where we may be able to help. No 
wonder then that these simple  vil- 
lagers look upon us as intruders and 
regard our programmes and profes- 
sions of village uplift with misgiving. 


To remove this impression and with 
a view to learn something about the 
villagers, their way of living, their 
interests and prejudices, their customs 
and traditions, their work and to in- 
culeate into pupils a spirit of cam- 
munity-living and community-service, 
the University Experimental School, 
Baroda, decided to organise a one-day 
camp to the neighbouring village of 
Sayed Vasana on a programme of vil- 
lage ‘uplift. i 


Lively and Educative 
` The visit was the most «lively and 
educative project ever undertaken in 


the history of our school It was a 
new and thrilling experience that took 


us Gn a voyage of discovery into ? 
hitherto unseen land, ‘unseen’ because 
villages in India are a world apar 
from towns. { 


sunny 


h, 1954. 
the 


We started out on a bright 
Friday morning of October 8t 
To ensure that not a moment of d 
day was lost, the School Council hà 
drawn up an exhaustive programm. 
for the day, wherein both E. 
and students had to take thelr 
share. 

e 
We divided ourselves into E. 
groups of (1) the 'dig and clean MC 
(2) the ‘art and exhibition’ grouP: gy 
the ‘wood-work’ group, (4) the ‘st? ok 
and first-aid’ group and (5) the i o 
ing' group entrusted with the tas The 
preparing lunch for the ‘workers- P 
unique feature of this project. g of 
that nearly all teachers and pup! 
the school participated. 


Dig ang Clean 


‘di 
On reaching the village, the E i 
and clean’ group promptly set to beth 
with spades and hoes and hate on 
The village of Sayed Vasana stands. 
a lower level, with the  surroun nes 
land so soft and uneven that ae á 
easily formed and filled with accu” se 
lated dirty water that soon bec 
infectious. First, the uneven surfa ia) 
the spacious rest-house (dharmash 


imar. l children 
hing primary schoo 
À Camper teaching D lie 
E 


lite. 
ly. ah ing the temple 
| 


5» i 


A typical corner of Sayed Vasana. 


"th spades and hoes, the *dig- 
:d-clean' group levels the uneven 
rface and converts a waste land 
to an open-air playground. 


re 


VILLAGE UPLIFT CAMP AT SAYED VASANA 


soar pine repaired and made even with 
"ee ung. Next they tackled the un- 
= an ground near the rest-house that 
E covered. with wild shrubs and 
a and filth. It took more than 
= ^w hours to clear the mess and fill 
E "i pits. Result: the once waste land 
i early 300 sq. ft. is now an open 
Cian ground at which village people 
: € to spend their evenings or take 
C Fried stroll on  moonlit nights. 
ren use it as a playground. 


Art and Exhibition 


s boys and girls of the 'art and 
wur group busied themselves 
te whitewashing the three temples 
ye had remained unattended to for 
ge in the village. They also paint- 
ee and figures on the temples. 
ht Dod the day, they arranged an ex- 
ition in the village Primary school. 
oe instructional material consisted 
Masa of many reading levels for 
Pur a school children, periodicals, 
on PS, charts, posters and even films 
pre village welfare. Our children had 
Pared maps and charts on civics, 
reie and other aspects of rural 
construction. Some posters of the 
lve-Year Plan were also included in 
Sick a bition. The maps and charts 
thie ed so much interest that we pro- 
vined to lend out this material to the 
t age teachers whenever they wished 
orrow, 


Woodwork 


exp turally this group could not do 

aloe Ye work, but within the time 

A the the wood-work group repaire 

Pri x broken furniture of the village 

9t tha Y School and levelled the edges 
* School doors. 


Survey and First-aid 


The survey group visited the lanes 
and bye-lanes of the village, and 
gathered information about the hous- 
ing conditions of the villagers, their 
general health, their way of living, 
etc. They surveyed all the wells and 
ditches in the village. 


The villagers lived not only in pov- 
erty but in distressingly unhygienic 
condition. The windowless mud huts 
hung too close together. The filthy 
Janes were so narrow that only a cart 
could pass along the way. Human 
beings and animals lived so close to- 
gether, with dry paddy lying about in 
heaps everywhere, that we were not 
surprised to find lanes infested with 
mosquitoes, bugs and rats. 


But there was one redeeming feature. 
The houses from inside were scrupu- 
lously clean and tidy, most of them 
decorated with shining vessels that 
formed a glittering row of pyramidial 
designs on the shelves. In the Hari- 
jan Vad, it was common to see crayon 
designs on the mud walls with pic- 
tures of various gods and goodesses. 
In short, all that art, imagination and 
skill could conceivably buy without 
money was displayed on the mud walls 


of these houses. 


Generally, the minimum number of 
rooms per house was two with a 
courtyard behind and a verandah in 
front. The maximum number cf rooms 
was five. The minimum number of 
occupants was four and the maximum 


about ten. 


illage has 11 wells and a beauti- 
Ed eo E e water of the pond re- 


af: 
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mains dirty for people wash and bathe 
and clean their vessels on its banks. 
Some of the wells, especially of the 
Harijan Vad, are surrounded with 
shrubs and dirty swamps. 


The first-aid group did some admi- 
rable work. Nearly 25 cases were 
treated and given medicine. The tctal 
population of the village is about 1,000. 
Of this number about 200 are children. 
The school-going population is 135, 
amongst whom 66 are girls and 69 
bays. About 20 pupils come to Baroda 
for Higher education. 


Cultural Programme 


Late in the evening we had a rich 
cultural programme in which all par- 
ticipated—the visitors as well as the 
villagers. With the help of the Baroda 


Municipality, we made special arrange 
ments for electric fittings. The village 
people told us that not once in : 

last seven years had they seen thew 
village so brightly illuminated nor Te 
membered ever having scen such 4 
colourful cultural programme. 


This concluded our day and the 
day's programme. I think we achieve 
much. We were happy that the villas 
ers had so willingly cooperated with g 
and given us such a warm welcomi 
Their quick response showed us th $ 
with the right approach, the villager 
of India can be made amenable 
modernization and improvement. 


Sayed Vasana remains a vivid mA 
mory with us. We are looking forwa 
to visiting it again when we hope a 
follow up our work with a longer 4 
more intensive drive. 


E. S. yajnik 


— 4 


(Continued from page 14.) 


the prosperity and true progress of 
India and his example has led us to 
realise afresh that Nai Talim cannot 
be confined inside the walls of a 
school, but is a part of a social revolu- 
tion. The Post-Basic School, the Uni- 
versi^y experiments, the Adult Training 


^ 9 
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t- 
Courses, the contacts with other gound 
ries—all emphasise in one WAS al 
another this same theme. Their Me“, 
ing is not to be found so mv ading 
educational reform as in the bul tive 
up of a new, responsible, coopera 
and non-violent society. 


^ 


Marjorie Syke? 


SOCIOMETRY IN A CLASSROOM 


n. 
S ocioMETRY, the study of interper- 
sonal relations, has made a valuable 
fhe bution to education. In countries 
i ke the United States and the United 
Kingdom, teachers have made effec- 


i : à H l 
ta use of sociometric methods to 
‘ane accurately the interpersonal 

ations existing between and in 


Sroups of children. 


ron mologically, sociometry | comes 
ing co WO. Latin words, “socio mean- 
eat and “metrum meaning 
techni ement. It is a methodology, 2 
eai an instrument for valid 

is osis of dynamic group structure. 
g aud LEAN of discovering, describ- 
efsun evaluating social status through 
rejections the extent of acceptance or 
I ion between individuals in groups. 
te words of Murphy and New- 
sio his study of interpersonal re- 

fair dU special reference to mea- 
Within 1 of attractions and an 
Sociom he group structure is calle 

etry,” 


in 


T H 
kis test itself is simple and direct 
to ; Members of the group are aske 


Ind} : 
anot cate their preferences for one 
= socidmetric 


Stuq Choices in a ; 
tite re always related to the specific 
Vestj, tations of the subject. The in- 


duete tion reported below was con- 
boards With a group of children of a 
io ine school, with the object of 
A ordi how sociometry can be use 
Mary classroom situations. 


Investigation 


Twenty children of Class V1—13 
boys and 7 girls—ranging from eight 
to 11 years, studying in a co-education- 
al residential school, constituted the 
study group of the present investiga- 
tion. The children came from all 
parts of India—Andhra, Bombay, 
Madras, Mysore, the Punjab, Travan- 
core-Cochin, and West Bengal. Racia- 
lly, there were Dravidians, Aryans and 


Anglo-Indians. Linguistically, they 
spoke Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu 
Kannada,  Guj rati, Hindi, Punjabi 


Bengali and English, though the me- 
dium of instruction in school was Eng- 
lish. By religion, théy were Christians, 
Hindus, Sikhs, etc. Socio-economically 
the children belonged to varied in- 
come-groups. Their academic standards 
were different. In the absence of intel- 
ligence tests, their scholastic attain- 
ment in their bi-monthly examinations 
was taken as a measure of their intel- 
lectual ability. The present investiga- 
tor taught the group throughout 1954, 
meeting them every day for at least 
three periods of 45 minutes each. 


work always aay an 

ior part of the curriculum of this 
a or much as making | teda-huts, 
models of aerodromes, docks, railway 
stations, illustrating Ways of travelling, 
collecting stamps, etc. In all thosa pe 
jects the teachers helped the children 
b dividing *hem into work groups. 
These groups worked in the library, 
in the classroom, in the lawns, in fact 
anywhere they chose. On the deadline, 
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the group handed in its work for dis- 
cussion and exhibition. 


Aims of Investigation 


1. To study the spontaneous network 
of interpersonal relations resulting 
from voluntary:choice as against the 
teacher-aided work groups. 


2. To find out to what extent factors 
like sea, race, state, religion, langu- 
age, age, length of residence, etc. in- 
fluence the children's spontaneous 
choices. 


3. To study the personality of indi- 
vidual members against the back- 
ground of his/her sociometric status 
as revealed by the test. 


4. To determine the difference, if 
any, in the children's output and mo- 
rals when allowed t9 work with their 
own chosen co-workers. 


Procedure 


After the half-yearly examination, 
the 20 children under investigation 
were asked to choose their co-workers 
for the new projects. They were given 
small pieces of paper to write their 
choices on with the instruction—“To- 
day you will choose your own co- 
workers to work with you on the new 
projects for the next half year. You 
can choose three members in the class 
to make a group of four, including 
yourself. After you have given your 


choices, I shall reorganise your work- 
groups." s? 


Znalysis of Their Choices 


The two ‘sociograms reveal a 
network of various social patterns ex- 
isting in the group under study. There 
is, for example, an isolate, Patel, who 


has not received any choice from the 
members he has chosen to work Me 
(Batra, Veeranna, Kuruvilla) or i 
any other member of the class. T 

are mutual pairs like Kuruvilla E 

Cherian among boys and Srilata 8&7. 
Pam among girls. There are pue 
indicated by the choices of Cher 

Batra and Sircar among the boys i 
Hazel, Nan and Jean among the 8” Al 
There are chains represented Mm. 
choice of Bala for Munduku, and . fo! 
duku for Sirear and by  Sircar ji 
Cherian. There are stars like We the 
among the boys and Jean among 4 
girls who are chosen by several pat 
bers at the same time. Those who ?': 
received three choices are averab™ iy 
their sociometric status. Again, a 
Veeranna and Sudha are / wh 
chosen bordering on leadership, aer 


Bala, Singh, Munduku are | 

chosen (non-leaders) bordering 

isolation. i 
follow” 


This analysis brings out the 
points: 


«tel 
1. The children's spontaneous ot 
relations run counter to those rou. 
teacher-aided organisation © ibe P 
They are more intricate than a D 
viously simplified group gum. b 
example, the isolate, Patel, Me 
the superficial eye seemed 8€ 1 jn 
to the class through his : 
position on the group is in Y 
wanted by anyone. Veeranna, 
suspected of being an isolate 
of his quiet ways, emerges 85 | 
the stars. 


d 


reth] 

2. Segregation of Sexes Pree po 
In the teacher-aided groups, UU ppe, 
and girls worked together. ev 
Spontaneous choices, however, jo? A 
ed preferences for the segregati go | 
sexes. Consequently two distinc | 


T | 


CAU 


ueN sno 
í "uz ozeH 
UEHS0) wq pue eypng : spo [ 4 
pue rong ‘nypunyy ‘seg soyo MEN DUREE B umQg nme reoIeS shea sume p 
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SOCIOMETRY IN A CLASSROOM 


grams have emerged—one for the boys 
and the other for the girls. This find- 
ing is significant in a co-educational 
institution. Previously it was often 
noticed that in the teacher-aided mix- 
ed groups, there were frequent Oc- 
Currences of friction, largely initiated 
by the girls. The teacher's intervention 
Was often called for to solve such cases 
of tension. Consequently much time 
Was lost on irrelevant arguments. 


3. The present investigation shows 
no definite evidence of racial or pro- 
Vincial prejudice. For example, Venku 
à Tamilian boy, the leader in this 
Study, is chosen by Sircar a 
Bengali boy, Mehta a Gujrati boy, 

unduku a Telugu boy and Cherian 
a Malayalee Syrian Christian. Venku 
in return has shown his attraction for 
Sirear, Mehta and Veeranna. Where 
Mutual pairs like two Tamilians, two 

alayalees or two Syrian Christians 
chosing each other, are seen, the cor- 
relation is more accidental than deli- 

erate, 


4. Age—The over-chosen boys Venku, 
Batra, Sircar, Veeranna are all older 
(ten plus) than the under-chosen boys 
jet Singh, Bala, Munduku and pe 

r, who are only eight and nine Y** 
old, This, piii en ET not hold with 
the girls, for Hazel and Nan are â 

. Years old, while Sudha and Jean are 
nine and ten. 


reer, Length of Residence 
jo dence in the school na 
~~ in thes ices. Pate. f 
In the school ir d years and is still 
an isolate, Veeranna, Venku and pan? 
came to school only this year and a! 

ini immensely popular. 


e—Length of 
had little to 
has been 


ic 

T Academic Attainment—Acad er 4 
rprisi as 1 

to ‘nment surprisingly an Pet 


do with the children’s 
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status. Venku, the star, happens to be 
a brilliant boy, but Veeranna, Sircar 
and Batra score average and sometimes 
under-average percentages. Munduku, 
an underchosen boy, always achieved 
better percentages than Veeranna, 
Batra and Sircar. Similarly, among 
girls, Srilata, Hazel and Nan achieved 
better results academically than Jean. 
Yet Jean leads the other three in her 
sociometric status. 


Personality Study of the Isolates and 
the Over-chosen 


On the basis of her findings, the 
teacher tried to study the individual 
personality of each child and discover- 
ed that the unaccepted children had 
more personal problems than the ac- 
cepted. ones. She gave to the isolate 
and under-chosen a battery of CAT 
(Children’s Apperceptive Tests) that 
revealed that these children suffered 
from a sense of loneliness, social in- 
security, isolation, and betrayed a too 
sensitive mind with a conspicuous lack 
of social poise. The isolates and the 
under-chosen are inclined to talk too 
much, to bother pupils and to behave 
stupidly. During intervals when they 
should mix with children of their own 
age, they hovered round the teacher 
and clung to her physically and emo- 
tionally by seeking her approval for 
little things they had made or col- 
lected. The over-chosen showed a 
seriousness of purpose, dependability 
and strength of character. They were 
cheerful, ‘tolerant, generous and wil- 
ling to help. They were also more 
competent. 

Among the boys a sense of humour 
played an. important part in determin- 
ing sociometric status. The over-chosen 
also had wide interests including 


singing, dramatics, sports, 
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Conclusions 


This investigation with its obvious 
limitations, does not permit of general 
conclusions. Nevertheless, certain defi- 
nite facts emerge: 


1. The chief value to the teacher of 
the sociometric study was that it made 
her more conscious of the importance 


of interpersonal relations among 
the children she taught. She 
realised that the happiness and 


effectiveness of each member was in 
large measure, the product of his or 
her interpersonal relations. A socially 
competent child was not only happier 
himself but also more stimulating to 
others. On the other hand, a child 
failing to be socially accepted was 


immature emotionally and consequent- 
ly unhappy. 


2. It helped the teacher to give a 
little more attention to the isolate and 
under-chosen children with the object 
of satisfying their social needs. She 
helped to wean them emotionally from 
the teacher, and reorient them to the 
group. Their sociometric status improv- 
ed as revealed by the Sociometrie re- 
test of the same group before the close 


of the academic year. They showed 
marked scholastic and behaviour E. 
provement. This was largely — 
their readjusted interpersonal ri 
tions. 


3. The leadership qualities of. E 
over-chosen were utilised by givi a 
them more responsibility. This "E. 
lated their personality and resulte 
a better disciplined class. aed 

4. On the whole, children Mer 
most satisfactorily as a group "They 
they worked with their choices: 


: . the 
showed greater enthusiasm dt 
work, cooperation and a oom 
effort. Indifference and phleg! 


vd when 
as in Batra and Srilata blossomed Ts 
the children were placed with A: 
and girls they liked to work wi" 


r hat 

In conclusion, it may be said : a 
sociometry is an invaluable aid er 
teacher who wishes to understan asi 
pupils. With the shift of ha f 
from the individualistic meine dë of 
teaching to the group mem as 
learning in education, sociome TY) pa 
a method of understanding the umah 
mics of group structure an ple too! 
personality, can become a valua? -per 


h aac 
in the hands of an enlightened te 


Shakuntala Bhalla 


THE TEACHING 


OF HISTORY AT 


INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


F late, History has been ihe sub- 
ject of much controversy. While 
9n the one hand, educationists are 
placing more and more stress on 
the teaching and the study of His- 
tory, in almost every 


y; on the other, 

Indian universíty, History i$ be- 

Coming increasingly unpopular with 

Students. To analyse the problem 

in its various aspects and provide 

a forum for the free exchange © 

Views, the Government of India "^ 
e 


E to convene a Conference on | 

'eaching of History at Indian Univer- 
sities. To the Conference were invit- 
ed representatives from all over the 
Country. The Government circulated 
an outline of various topics that was 
© constitute the agenda for discussion. 


Problems Before the Conference 
Ns first question to engage s 
is dn of the Conference was: "s 
cati e place of History in general e ü- 
n c The representatives were w 
st, mously of the opinion that the 
ud of History should form an. integ- 
Part of the intellectual equipme" 
m student at every stage of his edu- 
esl. At an early stage, a chi 
S Sins to pick up information an 
Ore it in his memory. His curiosity 


. ab E 
Out his environment 1s great. ke 
snalised mar 


Wa : 
t Y this curiosity is C2 : 
e teaching an 


sto P ating point of th 
Y of History. 

has thus an 

Psychology: 

ary stage ? 


iade teaching of History 
hot ate relationship with 
only at the Element 


education but throughout the process 
of education. 


Another important question that 
provoked discussion among the repre- 
sentatives was: ‘What bias should be 
given to the teaching of History? On: 
Indian History, a section among the 
intellectuals felt that, since for the 
last hundred years it had been written 
by foreigners, it presented us with a 
distorted view of our country's history. 
There is some truth in this view, but 
it would be dangerous to attempt to 
glorify every expect of our country's 
past. History teaches us to learn from 
the past, not to bury ourselves in it. 
The teaching of Indian History must 
therefore be modified so as to give us 
a balanced" picture of our past achieve- 
ments as well as of failures. 


Allied to this is another question: 
Should the teaching of History be Indo- 
centric or world-centric? At what 
stage should a student be acquainted 
with the conception of One World? At 
the Elementary and Secondary stages 
of education, students cannot correlate 
this knowledge with their environ- 
ment. In other words, the,teaching of 
History at the Elementary and Second- 
ary stages should be Indo-centric and 
not world-centric. : 


It is at tne Intermediate stage that 
World History may safely be introduc- 
ed, and even then, only the study of 
the Modern World. Gradually the 
scope of History must be widened and 
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extended to include the study of an- 
cient and mediaeval times. Further, 
the study of the ancient world must in- 
clude not only Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, but it must also accord its due 
place to the history of Asia, and help 
to make History a rational balance be- 
tween East and West. 


History at the B.A. Level 


The problem of teaching History at 
the B.A. level is intricate. This intric- 
acy showed itself in the diverse views 
expressed on this subject at the Confer- 
ence. The main controversy centred 
round the content and purpose of the 
Syllabus. The concensus df opinion 
was in favour of having one compul- 
Sory paper dealing with any one of 
the three periods of Indian History 
and if there were to be three papers 
in all for the B.A. Pass Examination, 


shduld deal with 


of the following 


(a) Mediaeval Europe, 

(b) Modern Europe, 

(c) Modern England, 

(d) History of the Far East 
(South-East Asia) from the 
Middle of the 19th Century, 

(e) History of the Middle East 
from the Middle of the 19th 
Century, and 

(£) History of South-East Asia. 


It is Signifizant 
the study of World History, 


The difficulties of 
History were fully ap 
delegates assembled 


teaching World 
preciated by the 
at the 


ence. Despite the fact that Amen 
is publishing several books by sta * 
ard writers on this subject, em 
hardly one that is Indo-cen he 
Another problem inherent in the d 
ing of World History is the pre as 
emphasis that should be placed Oe net 
various aspects. Should the m" i 
emphasise the political, the socia » 
the cultural aspect? From the rm 
nation point of view, World pes 
as a subject presents even pem 
difficulties. History is only one of ur 
subjects for the B.A. Examination, za 
World History only one paper. t de- 
much time can an average studen ai 
vote to its study? In the brief His- 
that the student allots to Irons 
tory, he is unable to correlate oe 
and see them in a brdad perspe pet 
Nevertheless, I still feel that abr. 
be an improvement upon the Pig dern 
syllabus if the History of the j for 
World were added as an optiona 
the B.A. " 
It was the unanimous opinion i ne 
members of the Conference tha differ” 
B.A. Honours Course should be and 
ent from the B.A. Pass Cours tjes 
that the practice in some univ T 


i, pape? 
of taking one or two extra Piddi 


for the Honours course "Course 
tion to the B.A. Pass resolv 
should be stopped. It was Cours? 


further that the B.A. Honours tion. n 
should be of three years' picis twee 
should carry six papers, of W h one 9 
namely, one paper dealing wit istor) 
the three periods of Indian pe com, 
and one Essay Paper should ers 
pulsory. The four remaining |^. rip: 
should be selected from the fo 


(a) Mediaeval Europe, 
(b) Modern Europe, 


(c) British History from 14 
wards, 


go OF 
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(d) History of the Far East 
(South-East Asia) from the 
Middle of the 19th century, 

(e) History of Egypt, Turkey, 


Arab Countries, Iran and Af- 
ghanistan from the Middle of 
the 19th century, 
T) Ancient Indian Culture, 
(E) Islamic Culture, 
(h) English | Constitutional 
,. tory, 
(i) Indian Constitutional History, 
G) South-East Asia from 1500 
A.D., and 


(k) Greater India. 


His- 


ignotis syllabus two omissions are 

born F Wond History and the 

binc. of America. Should American 

cations be Studied at our Higher edu- 

Wort} al institutions? This point is 
lY of consideration. 


S 


History at the M. A. Level 

ferene Y. M.A. examination, the Con- 
) © decided that the course should 

WO years’ duration, covering 

ate Papers, three of which should 

b lo Indian History, one to be an 

E and the remaining four be 

from the following optionals: 


4 Mauryan Age 600 B.C.-300 A.D. 


y Gupta Age — 300 A.D-600 A.D. 
4 Neient Indian Archaeology 
‘History of the Sultanate © 
5 Delhi 1200-1526 
' History o; the Moghuls 1526- 
6 1761 
` 629- 


History of the Marathəs 
1772 

i pedian History 1772-1857 

an History 1858-1939 

‘Indian Constitutional History 

' History of one region of India 

: English Constitutional History 

History of Political Thought 
rom Machiavelle 
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E 


13. Revolutionary Europe 1789-1815 

14. Modern World from 1870 

15. International Relations, 
1947 

16. Modern History of Far East. 

17. Near East and Middle East, 


18. Archives 


This syllabus is merely indicative, 
not prescriptive. It is open to various 
universities to modify it according to 
their equipment and requirements, The 
principles underlying it are: (1) The 
intensive study of one period of Indian 
History with the object of preparing 
a student for research work, should he 
wish to undertake it later and (2) im- 
parting to a student a modicum of 
general knowledge consistent with the 


time at his disposal. 


1914- 


History Syllabus 

he Conference drew up a broad 
outline of the syllabus of History from 
the elementary to the highest stage of 
education, It stressed the need to 
teach this subject at the Elementary 
and Secondary stages through the me- 
dium of regional languages, and at 
the University stage, both through the 
medium of English and the regional 
language. It graded the course with 
special reference. to the aptitude of 
students and their capacity to assimi- 
late information at various levels of 
their progress, laying particular 
emphasis on the need to awaken the 
pupil's interest instead of making him 
cram facés and dates, as 1s the practice 


now. 
f Teaching History 
y" piel inen made the following 
recommendations with regard to: ane 
thods of teaching History: 
(a) At the Elementary stage, E 
fullest use should be made of audio- 
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visual aids e.g. maps, casts, charts, 


models, pictures, lantern slides. 


(b) At the Higher Secondary stage, 
debates and discussion groups should 
be encouraged and teaching made more 
realistic and effective by  instituting 
the system of assignments and tuto- 
rials and, if possible, by historical ex- 
cursions,  Efl?rts should be made to 
establish museums of historical anti- 
quities. 


(c) At the University (under-gra- 
duate) stage the maximum use should 
be made of tutorials and/or seminars 
and, where practicable, the aids indi- 
cated above should be fully utilised. 
Students should be encouraged to 
write papers and essays on selected 
topics connected with their courses of 
study. At the M.A. stage there should 
be greater emphasis on seminars, and 
more encouragement for the study of 
Source material. Training in research 
methods through the medium of dis- 
sertations, in lieu of one or two papers, 
is also desirable, 


Other Deliberations 


The Conference did not merely con- 
fine itself to the teaching of History 
or the methods of teaching History; it 
covered a broader Canvas. According 


to one of its recommendations, m. 
History should be a compulsory Nw 
ject for those who intend to jon ie 
administrative or diplomatic SeP e 
For diplomats, a knowledge 

modern world was considered io 
lutely essential. Even in voca ence 
and technical schools, the Confer a 
was of the opinion that the su ‘and 
must find a place in the syllabus, t 
recommended that an outline P ment 
economic and industrial develop the 
of the important countries o I di^ 
world, with special reference io ulso y 
should be the subject of comp 

papers. 


Bridging the Gap 
From the earliest E. 
templative and practical gen!" 
has found expression in art, d 
best and the most connecte k 
tion of it is to be found in the 


full notice of this important © 

ation and recommended tha 38 
Archaeology should form d ndi? 
part of the courses of Ancien, psi 
History and that those a n VÀ 
that are doing notable WO o as 


field of Archaeology should ost? 
to make this a part of thet 
dute History course. 
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The Indian Council for Cultural 
Vat Home" to Relations was "At 
oreign Scholars Home" to foreign 
scholars at Delhi 


on the 28th November 1954, at Consti- 
tution Club, 


a Cultural Programme presented on 
ahd occasion consisted of Indian dance 
" music items interspersed with a 
ver be of items given by the foreign 
ne themselves. Among the latter 
an songs and dances from Africa, 
oe laa Fiji, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 

epal, Japan, Thailand and the U.S.A. 


* a + 


C At the 60th session of the All-India 
ongress held recently at Avadi a reso- 
ution on Basic education was unani- 
Mously passed. ‘The resolution stress- 
far-reching 


E ihe need for 
‘asic Education changes in the 
existing educational system” for 


achieving the national aims and social 
objectives of free India. It welcomed 
séh, Union Education Ministry’s 

eme for reorganising Secondary 
education, particularly the decision to 
?ben multi-purpose schools throughout 
ne country to give adequate and Basic 
raining to students. The resolution 
Called upon all State Governments to 


promote this policy so as to implement 
it fully within a period of ten years. 
* 


During the period under review, the 
Assam Basic Education Act 1954 came 
into operation. The Act contemplates 
the gradual conversion of Primary and 
Middle Vernacular into Junior and 
Senior Basic schools respectively. As 
a first step, all Middle Vernacular 
schools have already been taken over 
from local bodies and other agencies, 
by School Boards. 

* 


Government Middle 
Government Primary 
have been converted 
Junior Basic schools 
Community Pro- 


Fourteen 
schools and 23 
schools in Coorg 
into Senior and 
respectively, in the 
ject Block No.1. 


The Government of Hyderabad 
have, under preparation, a scheme for 
the conversion of existing training 
centres and schools into Basic Train- 
ing schools and the establishment of 
new Basic Training schools. Besides, 
a short course of three months’ dura- 
tion in craft training for 230 teachers 
of Primary / Middle sdhools has been 
arranged at different ‘echnical schools 


in the State. 
* 
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Dr. Trilochan Singh, Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, stated at 
a press conference on January 20, that 
the 30 existing High schools in the 
Punjab would be converted into multi- 
purpose schools at a cost of Rs. 75 
lakhs, out of which Rs. 50 lakhs would 
be contributed by the Central Govern- 
ment. Education in ar.s and crafts, 
commerce and agriculture would, he 
said, be imparted at these schools. 

* 


Twenty-five existing High schools in 
Rajasthan would shortly be converted 
into multi-purpose schools at a cost of 
Rs. 34,70,000. This was disclosed by the 
Director of Education, Rajasthan, at a 
recent press conference. 

* 


The Government of West Bengal 
have sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 
502,273/- non-recurring and Rs. 
53,858/- annual recurring for the im- 
plementation of the Primary and Basic 
Education Schemes under the perma- 
nent improvement programme in the 
Sundarban areas. The expenditure 
will be incurred for the establishment 
of eight new Junior Basic schools and 
for reconditioning 39 Primary schools. 


The introduction of craft teaching in 
34 Junior High schools and the con- 
version of 12 Boys' High schools and 
three Girls’ High schools into multi- 
purpose High schools are also under 
the consideratior of the Government. 

* * * 
"Textbooks in Secretariat Practi 
Business Methods, Ermin iis g 
writing and Social Welfar 
Changes in j^ I 

Cuittieula. Ww The S 

School 


mp. 
iYype- 
haw 


Lion m Bihar, 


Secondary 


1 — Se! 
The syllabus of Primary and 


n ac bee 
condary schools in Bombay has "d 
reorientated and revised with a VÉ 


i i i ir 
to imparting a more balanced and 


tegrated education in schools. in 
new syllabus will come into force É 
June 1955. The procedure for san 
tioning textbooks has bee 
with a view to ensuring that, with | 
introduction of the revised cout E 
<s in content a 


se 
jd 


only the best boo! ne 
presentation will be sanctione 
textbooks. 


Social service for a minimum 0 
riod of six months has been ma es f 
pulsory for securing a degree 0 met 
loma in Mysore State. A Govern gl 
order. issued recently. directed m 
school authorities to include pus aps 
labour in the weekly time-tables | (of 
to organise social service camp? 
about two weeks in a school m jc 

Manual labour and social serie 
should be an integral part of edu pile 
at all stages, the order stated. abo", 
at the Primary stage, manua anis 
and social service should be ors uch 
from the point of view of its Cad! 
tional aspect, there should be ? rat | 
al shift of emphasis to the pro dire 
side at the later stages. It 2150 | 
ed that provision should be -— Wi 
productive and gainful courses " 
Higher stages. 


of* 

The Government of Travan f 

Cochin have set up a commit us 

examining the existing sy ’ 
and curricula in Primary MÅ 


the Secondary Education 
y 


Examina- = 


The estab 
Cqwec of C 
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Nursery schools and 
centres for teachers was 
suggested by Dr. 
Zakir Husain, 
Vice-Chancellor of 
the Aligarh University and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Indian Adult Education 
Association, while presiding over the 
first All-India Child Education Confer- 
ence at Indore. 


nise and run 
Training 


Conference on 
Child Education 


Dr. Zakir Husain said that five im- 
Portant points that were of significance 
In education at all stages, specially at 
the infant stage, were (1) the principle 
Of respect of individuality, (2) the 
Principle of consideration of the actual 
Stages of development of the indivi- 
dual, (3) the principle of activity, (4) 
Tha principle of totality, and (5) the 
Principle of freedom. 

No sound scheme of education. was 
Possible which did not take cognizance 
9f the differences which distinguishe 
One individual from the other. S2! 
a ag Husain. The es o 

ality, he explained, was the si - 
Menta growth. of the child. dei 

ineiples presupposed a climate. 
teedom JE xU educational 
System. 


The Conference was attended bY 


= delegates from all over the coun- 
: . l ! 

S; The Government of Bombay have 

e ipud an expenditure S 

Es 2,59,000/-, under the scheme E^ 

e encouragement of Dramatic A 

Of this sum. Rs. A 


SN 
Arparagement of 1 
“<ducation " 


written in each of the regional langu- 
ages; (ii) the three best dramas suit- 
able for children, written in each of 
the regional languages and Hindi; (iii) 
the three best dramatic performances 
in each regional language in a compe- 
tition during a ‘Natya Mahotsava’; (iv) 
awarding three floating shields in In- 
ter-School and Collegiate competitions; 
(v) awarding medals for the best in- 
dividual performances in Inter-School 
and Inter-Collegiate competitions; and 
(vi) giving financial assistance to 
dramatic actors, Litterateurs and musi- 
cians who have achieved outstanding 
merit. Y: : 

The Government of West Bengal has 
voted to finance a major programme 
of Fundamental education, providing 


for 28 special 
Fundamental schools and à 
Educator school to train 


rs in the methods of Fundamen- 
cp etn In Madras the curricula 
of Elementary schools are being ex- 
panded systematically into institutions 
for Fundamental education. In these 
schools three hours are devoted daily 
io the mother tongue of the pupils, to 
Mathematics, History, Geography, etc. 
while the rest of the time 1S given to 


manual training: 3 4 
ia's 36 crore- 

ix crores out of India's 
population or 16.6 per cent are lite- 


rdi to an analysis of in- 
romp fomation on liter- 
* acy and education 
obtained in the 
ublished recently by the 
ral in his “Census of 


Ve 


rate, acc 

Literacy and 

Education 1 

India 

1951 &ensus, P 

Registrar-Gene 
cN 


India paper 
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have passed the Higher Secondary 
school stage; 4-66 lakhs have attained 
up to Intermediate in Arts and 
Science; and 11-7 lakhs are holders of 
degrees and diplomas. The remaining 


number (over five crores) have not 
even a Middle school standard of 


education, 


A Training Course in the Auxiliary 
Cadet Corps was held at Mercara, 
Coorg, tc train 40 teachers to intro- 


Netonsl ana duce the Auxiliary 


Auxiliary Cadet Cadet Corps Move- 
Corps ment ‘into all the 
government High schools of the 
State. More than 1,250 boys 
in the five government High 


schools are so far covered by the Auxi- 
liary Cadet Corps, which during 1955- 
56, is expected to cover the entire 
school-going population of the 
age of 12 and above, 


The Government of the Punjab 
have ordered the raising of (1) 
Lx bei ee Companies of the 

enior ivision N.C.C. comprisi 
12 N.C.C. officers and 619 cadets, (2j 
35 Infantry Troops of the Junior Divi- 
sion N.C.C. comprising 35 NCC 
officers and 1,155 cadets, (3) two 
troops of the Senior Wing of the Girls 
Division  N.C.C. comprising six 
Woman officers and 180 EC " 
(4) five troops ol the Juni 
the Girls Division N.C.C. 
D woman officers and 150 

9) six troops of the Air Wing of 
Junior Division N.C.C. bühpe ins = 
officers and 198 cadets, 

Lj 


5 Cadets 
or Wing of 
comprising 
cadets and 


The Government of 


decided to start two Infantry Com- 


panies and four Plat i B i 
Division of the NCC NUR 


Rajasthan have 


During the period under review 


the Primary Education Act was intro- 
duced in the rural areas of Ajmer 
and Beawar Sub- 
Division of Ajmer 
State for the en- 
forcement of compulsory education for 
all children in the age-group of 6- 

years. 


Primary Education 


* 

The Government of Bombay have 
sanctioned the appointment of 
teachers for the opening of group” 
schools in school-less villages with 
a population of less than 50 
Simultaneously steps are being 
taken to appoint peripateti¢ 
teachers to serve the needs of ti 
villages which cannot be grouped with 
any other villages in the matter 9 
providing schooling facilities. 

* 3 

The Government of Hyderabad hav? 
opened 14 new  single-teacher f 
ernment Primarv schools at plac? 
with a population of 1000 and abov, 
in which Primary schools were n 
opened during the year 1953-54. 

* 


The Government 


30V" 
go 


of Madras nav? 


appointed an Elementry Education x 


form Committee with a view 19 
amining 
mentary educati 


Com 


on in the State. 


ne ihe P 2 


ittee will exa 


its aspects and suggest ways and m* 


ple contained in Article 45 ° 


= i iv 
Constitution. The Committee will oO" 
the 
° into schoo!S 55; 
children of backward and poor € as5 
(b) the special steps to be take ol 
ensure that pupils who join SC" ie 


special consideration to (a) the 


blem of bringing 


remain there till they undergo, 
entire course of Elementary educ? 
(c) the improvement in the syste 


]e 
the entire system © phe 


aX 
\ 0 E 
system of Elementary education s ung 


s . nci 
of implementing the directive prie 
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Eiementary education suited to the 
needs and resources of the State; (d) 
the question of the conversion of ordi- 
nary Elementary schools into Basic 
schocls; and (e) the question of emolu- 
ments, qualifications and status of 
teachers, 


During the period under report the 
epsu Compulsory Primary Education 
Act came into force. The measure 
provides for compulsory education of 
the 6-12 age group chlidren in notified 
areas. Primary education in Pepsu 
is free; but the Act, which is an enabl- 
ing measure, will be applied for the 
time being in 20 selected villages in 
two  areas—Kalayan and Bhogial— 
Where a symbolic drive for the enrol- 
ment of children for Compulsory Pri- 
mary education was launched as part 
of the Republic Week programme. 

$k 

2,528 new Primary schools have 
been opened in school-less areas of 
West-Bengal. The teachers for the 
New schools were employed under the 
Scheme for expansion of education 
and welfare services and enrolled 
459,306 additional pupils up to Octo- 
ber, 1954, 


The ‘Rathripathshala’ (Night School) 
Working under the auspices of the 
Rajasthan Social Welfare Board. is a 
of its kind in Jaipur. 

Rajasthan. It came 
existence 0n 
1953. 


The school was started b d 

A le 
enthusiastic young men _ who ae 
9 do some useful worl in E ather 
ime. Their object was to Nn 
street urchins, who would o e í 
indulge in begging and P " 
8, and give them some 7. pt 
a training so that they might 
Ome good citizens. 


Unique institution 


School fi 
Urban or 


The school began with only eight 
boys and a voluntary staff. It was soon 
felt that the boys must get some vo- 
cational training that they should be 
trained in accordance with their apti- 
iude. Some tools were borrowed and 
funds collected by way of donations 
and three craft teachers were engaged 
as part tim? workers. 


Early last year the Rajasthan Social 
Welfare Board agreed to run the in- 
stitution under its aegis and the State 
Government gave it financial support. 


Today the institution has 54 boys on 
its rolls and a staff of four paid and 
two voluntary teachers. 


k pa * 
Two experimental courses, one in 
Adult education and the other in 


craft and cultural activities, are being 
conducted under 
the auspices of 
Social Workers' 
Training Institute, Bihar. In addition, 
there is another course of training 
for persons who are not regular stu- 
dents and require some coaching in 
special subjects. These experiments 
are being conducted on the lines of 
People's College and Folk High School 


in Denmark. 


Social Education 


* 


The Bombay Social Education Com- 
mittee recently began the use of a new 
mediu: 1 of?mass education when it 
inaugurated a Community Radio Liste- 
ning system. The new system will 
greatly increase the work of the Social 
Education Committee, which is already 
helping to educate some 60,000 adults 
in Bombay each year through 2,500 
centres. Fourteen community radio 
sets are now in operation, all of them 
made available through Unesco’s Gift 
Coupon Scheme. Almost 6,000 dollars 


worth of Unesco Gift Coupons were 
sent to Bombay mainly from donors 
in the United States and the United 
Kingdom, These international money 
orders were then used to purchase 
radio receivers and other necessary 
equipment. The Social Education Com- 
mittee now hopes that further gifts of 
Unesco Coupons will be received so 
that the Community Radio system may 
cover Bombay's entire population of 


three millions. 
* 


Two literacy ciasses for women and 
eight for men were opened in differ- 
ent parts of Coorg during the quarter. 
Tests were conducted in several lite- 
racy centres opened during the pre- 
vious quarter and 50 men and seven 
women were declared literate. 

* 


The Government of Madhya Pradesh 
have merged the Social Education 
Scheme in the Social Welfare Scheme 
and have made a provision of several 
lakhs of rupees for its implementation. 


According to the plan, 1,000 radio 
sets will be distributed in the villages, 


and Art centres will be started to 
teach folk-dance and music to the 
masses, Mobile libraries and ñira 


Shows will form part of the pro- 
gramme. Jeeps will be used to app- 
roach the interior villages. 


The Government is also negotiating 
with, the civic authorities. of Nagpur 
and Jabalpur for the opening of homes 
for beggars, orphans and widow s. 

koi 


One of the most interesting experi- 
ments conducted hy the Mysore State 
Adult Education Council is the 
Hulikere Pilot Project for Rural Re- 
construction. After a survey by stu- 
dents of Statistics and Economics in 
the village, a group of some 15 stu- 
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dents worked for five weeks in the 
village with the cooperation of the 
village youth serving as volunteers. 
Among the tasks accomplished were: 
construction of adequate roads, village 
clean-up, improved sanitation facili- 
ties, whitewashing and plastering 9 
homes and public buildings, introduc 
tion of new agricultural methods: 
establishment of a rural library, orga 
nisation of a youth club. 
* 

Five new Social education centres 
for men and women were opened 
Gurgaon, Nuh, Balabgarh, 
Jherka and Patodi by the 
State Education Department, In 
cember, 1954. 


Punja 
; De 


* 

Five centres for training 
for Social education, one in & 
the five districts of Saurashtra 
opened in January by the Educ 
Department of the Saurashtra 
ernment, In each centre 100 te 
will be trained. 


The Mahila Seva Sadan, Allahabad 
Uttar Pradesh recently launches gr. 
literacy campaign in the city. “of 
R. R. Singh, Additional Director 
Education, U.P., inaugurated th 
paign which aims 
hundred per cent literacy to the 
within two years. 

* 


ach 9 

were 
atio? 
Gov" 
achel* 


; at, the 
During the period under report, ave 


Government of West Bengal i 


started 70 Social education centres he 


different municipal arcas. B 
cost of running such Centres has 
borne 
remaining half by the organis 
Besides, a Janata College 
started at Kalimpong in the 
of Darjeeling with effect from 
December 1954. 
* 


atio” 
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Ferozepu^ . 


teaches | 


e cam 
‘inging , 
at bring city 


by the' Government ant . ps 
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The Central Board of Secondary 
Education, Ajmer celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee Week from the 29th November, 
1954 to 4th December 1954, which was 
inaugurated by the 
Union Finance 
Minister, Shri C. D. 
Deshmukh, High schools and colleges 
of this State participated in the pro- 
grammes arranged by the Board. 

* * * 


Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations 


A Combined Cadet and Social Ser- 
vice Camp was held at Digaree, Assam. 
329 Cadets and eight officers drawn 
from different col- 
leges of Assam and 
Manipur partici- 
pated in this Camp. The programme 
Íor Social Service included the con- 
Struction of a road involving consider- 
able amount of hill cutting. The con- 
struction was completed within two 
Weeks, 


Youth and Social | 
ervice 


* * * 

The students of the Government 
College and all High schools in Coorg 
id social work for a period of eight 
days from 1st November, 1954. While 
boys re-conditioned nine village roads 
in different parts of the State, girls 
Cleaned the Harijan Keris in Mercara 
and Virajpet. 


* 


Six Youth Welfare Camps Were 
Organised in Himachal Pradesh in the 
Month of October, 1954, and boys 
Tom various High and Middle schools 
Participated. This was a new adven- 
Ure in the field of education to train 

€ students in leading a practical 
Corporate life. The project taken 1m 
and was the construction of roads. 


THE FOREIGN SCENE ] 
" Ashridge began as a monastery 1n 
285, founded by Edmund, Ear of 


Ashridge :The Bonar Cornwall, with 
aw Memoria à 5 

College, Berkhams the obiect of pro- 
ted, Herts - moting earning. 


In 1928 it was given to Trustees by 
the late Urban Broughton in order 
that it might serve as a college of citi- 
zenship in memory of his friend, 
Bonar Law. / 


The institution provides unique 
training on non-party lines in pursu- 
ance of the ideal of securing educated 
democracy. At Ashridge, students 
can study objectively the major poli- 
tical, social and economic problems of 
the day in an atmosphere of serenity 
and historical tradition. They are en- 
couraged to participate in free discus- 
sion, representative - of all shades of 
opinion and occupation. 


To listen and to discuss are the key- 
notes of the Ashridge courses. All 
courses, whether week-end or longer, 
are addressed by lecturers, experts in 
their particular subjects. On a nor- 
mal week-end course, five lectures are 
given, each being followed by infor- 
mal discussions among students divi- 
ded into small groups under their own 
elected leaders. Longer courses 
follow the same plan. 


The Ashridge House of Citizenship 
is a Department of the college, provid- 
ing full-time training in citizenship 
for girls from the age of 17 upwards. 
Its basis is. à study of International, 
National and Commonwealth Affairs, 
combined with a secretariat course 
lasting four to five terms or a non- 
vocational course three to 
four terms. 


covering 


, i 1 
Ashridge has a library of nearly 
7,000 volumes and every effort is 
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made to keep it up-to-date and repre- the talents of professors who ari 
sentative of all aspects of contempo- j Ea 
rary thought and writing. at the same time help 

smaller colleges which u 


circumstances, could not 


nder ordinary 
afford to hire 


In 1950, three Secondary schools in 
HE ue geological map 
East will soon 
bo drawn up un e 
the sponsorship d 


The first regional 


OG Schools for Asia and the Far 


experiment aimed 
at bringing child- 
ren from industrial areas into direct 
contact with life in the countryside, 
successful that other 
Schools in the region have now follow- 
A The frequent visits of the 
children to the farm and the exchange 
of correspondence have helped to en- 
rich Geography and Natural History 
They have also 
dents a better understanding of local 
problems, and the place cf agriculture 
in national economy. 


First Regiona! Geo- 
logical Ma» for Asia 
and the Far East 


tions. Leading geologists met 
at Bangkok to make the prel 
preparations for 
Asia and the Far Eas 
the only regions in the wor 
not have such an internation 
Economists and geologists ho 
will lead to 
mineral discoveries, : 
ally, to far-reaching economt 
dustrial developments through 


a 


and it was so 


this large-sca 


and then, 8r i 


Retired professors from larger and 
wealthier colleges and universities are 


Enrichment Progra- 


German and Indian historians 
at Brunswick, Germany 1n 


German and Indian 
ence back to the classroom at small, ext-books n 
liberal arts colleges, as part of an “ 
richment programme", 

the John Hay Whitne 


and the New York Fo 


The object of the Conference Wout 
eliminate various 
foreign countries that appear 1? 
respective country’s History 
graphy texts and in other scl 
In the past, German historians 
worked in a similar way, Wit 
rians from France, Italy, 
Denmark, Japan, Yugoslavia a? 
United States, Their 
have had an important effect 
books, or new editions of older 
published recently. 


sponsored by 
v Foundation 


‘Under the sch i i 

n de ee the Foundations 
colleges, that will Ł 
gramme, and the ot 
about-to-retire professors 
institutions. The next 

heads of departments or 
institutions for nominat 
fessors finally selected, r 
‘paid partly by the coll 
by the Foundations 
Foundations arrange 


one of the small 
enefit by the pro- 
her of retired or 


Step is to ask 
deans of those 
lons. The pro. 
ecerve a salary 
ege and partly 
In this way, the 
to make use of 


Prefabricated units provid 
World University Service have 
used to set up the first interna 


Iaternational Uni- 
versity Centre in 


Egypt Egypt. The Centre, 


which has been 
in full use since the end of July, has 
been constructed on the Cairo Univer- 
sity grounds at Giza. The prefabri- 
cated units have been erected on a 
Concrete base and gardens are being 
laid out around the building. The 
Universities of Cairo and Heliopolis 
have made available 700 Egyptian 
Pounds for construction and other 
Purposes, while Cairo University has 
Provided furniture. The Centre will 
form a social meeting place for students 
Of all nationalities and will give con- 
Valescent students a chance to regain 
their health under satisfactory mate- 
rial and psychological conditions. 
* E * 
The Western Reserve University in 


Cleveland, Ohio, is giving a study 
Course in journalism on the Television 


J network. Under 
9urnalism Course the title “The 
Ver Television People and the 


Press", the lectures survey public 
®Pinion and how people get their In 
formation on current matters. Stu- 
dents are able to contact the lecturer 


Sither by correspondence or by tele- 
Phone 


The content and requirements for 
the course are the same as for that 
Sven in the University, and candidates 
re required to take two written ex- 
on ations, one at home and a final 
a at the University. A pass in the 
Pe examination enables the candi- 
T to obtain a degree in the same 
ve. as for courses giver on the Uni- 
ersity campus. 


x * * 


V The facilities for learning French 
Ailable tg foreigners in Paris have 


a 
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student centre in 
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been brought out in an article- by 


Mr. Raymond 
Learning French in Warnier. There 
aris are different 


courses that cater for different needs 
and requirements. The Cours de Civi- 
lisation Francaise, meets the require- 
ment of the general orientation of the 
language. The summer courses of the 
Institute Catholique, where some. 
hundreds of students gather during 
holidays, offer, through lectures and 
practical courses, a better understand-: 
ing of French and acquaintance with 
the latest teaching methods. 


For the systematic study of . French 
with the object of teaching it abroad, 
there are more specialised institutions 
available, The Practical School of 
the Alliance Francaise trains the 
teachers of French from nearly 60 
different countries, initiating them into, 
or perfecting them in the use of the 
French language and the appreciation 
of French Culture. Since 1920, the 
Sorbonne has also included in its 
services a school for the training of 
teachers of French abroad, which has 
been doing useful work for over 30 
years. Three kinds of courses are 
available at the Sorbonne ` school: 
Higher course in French Language; 
French Literature; and Contemporary 
French Literature. Besides, there is: 
the Cours de Perfectionmment: open 
to all foreign specialists in French 
language and culture, which provides 
a general finishing course including 
history, music, plastic arts eve. After 
this the Diplome Superieur de Culture 
Francaise qualifies the students for 
the teaching’ of French in their own 
countries or even in other countries 
abroad, For the specialists, a further 
finishing course is also offered by the 
Institute de Phonetique of the Sor- 
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bonne, with the T 
b H esources of the 
Musee de la Parole" which possesses 
a very fine collection of recordings of 


the various actors, authors eto; 
* % * 


A new Secondary Techni 
for deaf boys, the first of 
U.K., is to be opened 


nnical school 
its kind in the 
in September 
1955 at Burnwood 
Park Hall, a large 


countr 
near Hershan, Surrey, "The E esr 


will aim to fit pupils for full-time 

part-time attendance at ordi P; 
technical schools and colleges P 
art colleges, and to enable ibus: s 
Mix socially with ordinary pups a 


New Sch 
D UE! for Dea 


* 
* * 


New Type of P. 
Teacher Association 


Under the 


found th 
; at i 
cussion among ie resulting dis- 


was mu 

rner iy More fruitful than ches 
rents had S meeting, for i d 
ferent ligh j ee childern jn m 


5e 


tions as members of à class and social 


community and not merely in the 
home. 


x 


Oxford University has accepted 
responsibility for the Oxford Business 
Summer School for young executives 

in industry, which 

was started ex 
perimentally in 
School has been or- 
mittee of academic 
embers, assisted bY 
versity Appointment 


Oxford University 
Business School 


1953. Hitherto the 
Banised by a com 
and industria] m 
the Oxford Uni 
Committee, 


io a Of the Business School. is 
. er the efficiency of British 

nagement by bringing together 
for a month's intensive 
Oung men who are pe 
executive wor bein 
Prepared for it, but who poe yet 


been ent i 
rusted w : ra 
responsibilities. wc duas 
* 


Study able y 
engaged in 


, š 
ica’s most important edu- 
event „9E 1954 occurred in 
geria. The authorities have 
Education launched a schemi 
West under which & 


West Afr 
cational 
West Ni 


Primar 
Scheme in 
Nigeria 
the a 
ble fi 


tration for this f 4 
i ree compulsory educa 
e has already begun. The Y scheme 
in" into effect on January ist 


going to school for the first time. 
* 


A Voluntar 


known as us movement in Ceylo?: 


e Lanka Mahila Samit, 


me 11 Women's Cen- (Association ^ 
Ceylon  ^8Chers in Women’s Rur? 


Centres), has creat 


ed a 
schoo] for rural women at Kad" 
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Wella, a village in the North Central 
Province of Ceylon. The school trains 
about 100 women each year to become 
Tural education monitresses. Instruc- 
tion is given in the teaching of adults 
and young children, Civic Education, 
Agriculture, Hygiene, Household Man- 
agement and Domestic Crafts, through 
Courses lasting three months. 
* * * 

The Sonderkindergarten in Vienna 
helps to solve that much discussed 
Problem of whether handicapped and 


. hildren 
Special Kindergarten normal e or 
or the Handicapped should mix ) 
at Vienna whether the handi- 


Capped should be cared for in hospitals 
Or Special schools. Built in a semi- 
circle, facing the sun, it admits six 
Sroups of children: the physically de- 
fective, those with defective eye-sight, 
the dear and the dumb, the mentally 
retarded, the neurotic, and normal 
children, Although all the rooms are 
connected by a corridor, each group 
as its own entrance, classroom, and 
à Playground leading into a communal 

Sadow. The impression received by 


© Child is that of a home, not an in- 
Stitution, 


The kindergarten itself provides 
fadein methods of remedial treatment 
the handicapped, and in this way 
es psy chological disturbance is ex- 
qerenced by thechild.One of the new 
fries is a bath lit by electric light 
Side below and with a window at the 
th S; this permits the observer to see 
tiv. Movements of a physically defec- 
fron Child from the side as well as 
child above. The synoptophore, for the 
ing wie Squints, has produced, stii 
: esu à » on 
Minutes ts after daily use 


Parents 


Som of handicapped children 


Stimes tend to make life too easy 


for the children and it is thought that 

life in thé Sonderkindergarten, where 

normal children play with the other 

children, affords the proper opportu- 

nity for adjustment to everyday life. 
* * * 

A wide survey of technical training 
facilities in different parts of the 
world, conducted in November 1954 

p : by The New York 
petal Education Times has reveal- 
U. S. S. R. ed considerable 
progress achieved by Russia and China 


in recent years. 
In 1928, Russia graduated’ 11,000 
engineers. By 1950, the number had 


jumped to 28,000. In 1953, the figure 
rose to 40,000 and in 1954 it reached 
54,000. At the present time, the Soviet 
Union has 175 technical schools at the 
University level, in addition to 3,700 
Intermediate technical training schools. 


The facts about China reveal that 
the country has 250,000 students in 
Higher ^ educational institutions, „of 
whom 150,000 are in engineering 
science, health and agriculture. China 
is graduating 25,000 persons a year 
from two-year engineering courses and 
about 5,000 persons a year from four 
or five-year courses. China now has 
14 comprehensive universities and 39 
Higher industrial schools, 

k * * 

New possibilities for Television have 

been demonstrated. in the United 

Kingdom by recént 
Television for Tea- experiments on 
ching Deaf Children programmes for 
deaf children. The latest method which 
has proved highly successful is to 
precede the-main film with a com- 
mentary on what the children will see. 
The commentator is shown in a close- 
up, the mouth as near as possible to 
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the centre of the screen. Lip move- 
ments are not exaggerated but the 
words are spoken slower and with 
more emphasis than usual. The words 
of the commentary are then repeated 
in the sub-titles which are coordinated 
with the action. 


* * * 


The University of Oklahoma has 
initiated a new plan to Strengthen 
University Plan to teacher education, 
did Education of E university-wide 

visor it- 
tee will make follow-up dies ct 
recent graduates, consider the courses 
being taught in Elementary and Se- 
condary Schools, confer with public 
officials, and decide which areas in 
teacher education Should receive more 


research, 


Counsellors from the 
major fields will work with the College 
of Education in Supervising and ex- 
amining the work of the future 
teacher. Under the plan, particular 
emphasis will be placed on making 


students’ 
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the student-teachers thoroughly com- 
petent in the subjects which they will: 


be teaching. The university will try 
to equip them with an understanding 
of the development of children, and 
with an enthusiasm for teaching. 

* x * 


Over a hundred young Arab refugees 
l Neve have been taken 
ocationa entre out of the routine 
for Arab Refugees of camp life an 
are being trained at a modern voca- 
tional training centre just 
ancient Jerusalem. The Centre was 
established by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, with help from the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ani 
Unesco. The young men at the voca- 
tional training centre are learning tO 
become radio mechanics, electricians: 
machinists, plumbers, carpenters an 
welders. When they graduate, they 
will be helping to overcome Jordan’s 
serious shortage of skilled workers: 
The Centre hopes to train at leas 
600 young Arab refugees during the 
next three years. 


outside - 


The M. A. Course 


T is a platitude that university 

Studies should train and enlarge 
the mind, but to take a platitude 
Seriously now and then is a healthy 
exercise. A student's main business at 
the university is to learn to think 
well. He should of course have other 
Merits, as, to be a good citizen and 
keep physically fit and take an active 
interest in social service and respect 
authority where authority is respect- 
able; all these qualities are no less 
desirable in students than in other 
People of all ages and every status. 
ut good thinking is in a special sense 
he concern of the universities, for no 
^-her institution is competent to look 
after it if they do not. 


Obviously its importance goes far 
yond the field of pure scholarship. 
The M. A. degree is sought as a quali- 
fication for higher posts in the public 
Services and in most of the professions. 
Ppointing bodies respect it. and have 
a right to expect it to be the hallmark 

à mind naturally intelligent and well 
ained to cope with intellectual res- 
Ponsibility, “Thou art a scholar, speak 
9 it, Horatio,” is a claim which it 
UEht to be possible to make on the 
rained mind whenever unforeseen 
Problems arise in any department o 
the national life. This does not, o! 
“ourse, mean that post-graduate studi- 
SS should be a vocational ‘training i 
any profession in particular bu* E 
means that a good M. A. degree shoul 
cuarantee that its holder posses i 

ertain abilities fundamental in â 


rain work. He should, for in- 
cea be able to distinguish be- 
tween facts and opinions. He should 
be able to see what are the relevan 
facts in any question he has to con- 
sider, and base his judgment on a 
careful review of them, and ES 
from that judgment. He shoul: be 
able to follow a logical tran £ 
thought and express it coge sd 
whatever language 18 his inte ec ua 
medium. He should set a high E 
on honest thinking—it is a b 
eculiar business to put this UA 
FAC therefore should a prs n 
profess any view, Pr ete 3 


lausible à : 
A koc in authority will like 


it; e other hand should he þe 
E EV with his own ee aa 
dnd he prefers them to ascertainable 
knowledge. Above all, he xit E 
uired some well-grounde s z 
ic in his own judgment on (o er 
em hin his knowledge. Over and dimid 
these, every branch eumd PER 
demands some specia p rides 
some special training, u um 
‘ties indispensable to all 8 
eed in arts as well as B sgean 
‘hey do not grow of themselves a 
are ‘not partic larly easy to ee 
d for the very reason tha; they do 
ot belorig more to one type of scholar- 
ship than to another they are sometimes 
overlooked by teachers and examiness 
And yet it is only when a good degree 
in any subject cannot be achieved 
without them that universities become 


a potent instrument for bringing the 
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right men to the most 


posts. 


responsible 


Perhaps these qualities are more diffi- 
cult to assess in ihe arts than in the 
sciences; in any case I know too little 
about science studies to bring them into 
the question. In the arts at least, :hey 
are liable to be neglected. In my own 
subject of English Literature I do not 
und that the average M. A. studen: 
troubles much about the difference be- 
tween facts and cpinions: on the whole 
he prefers to get his opinions ready- 
made from books and his facts by in- 
ference from his head, rather than the 
other way round. He will Spend hours 
in the library transcribing a learned 
article on, say, John Donne's influence 
on the style of his age into his note- 
book, in order to memorise it the bet- 
ter. He will memorise it, including the 
incidental comments on au:hors whose 
names he never heard before, with un- 
canny accuracy, but it will not occur to 
him to find out whether Donne’s poems 
were written and read before or after 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. He will de- 
clare solemnly in writing that he can- 
not refrain from Weeping over Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and cannot 
read Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus without 
pausing to exclaim *How greatly it is 
all he a before he has tried the 
experiment of reading a lin i 
He will do all this B iara 
tention of imposin 


sincere belief that he i i i 
mind to his studi B Oui ire ih His 


st in- 


It is easy, but unjust, to call 


lazy or dishonest. The arn 
L , student a] 
the world is concerned to get ihe pas 


degree he can with :he least possible 


waste of effort; it is not his business 
but the university's to see that he cd 
not get it without well directed effort. 


My impression is that Indian students | 


have about the same range of ability 25 
their English counterparts. Their 
minds are not less quick and respec 
tive, but they have been trained K 
memorise more and to ask fev 
questions. Allowing for the difficulties 
of language they probably read ? 
hard as English students; but ud 
have been taught to read with de 
rence, whereas English students, fr? 

the latter part of their schooldays 
even earlier, are expected to 7 


e 
with judgment. It takes a matte 
mind to combine deference W, 
judgment, and the English boy 


ol, 
often unnecessarily cheeky at scho i 


but by the time he gets to college. ; 
usually knows how to study with e 
tiative. The Indian student reac 
the M.A. course without learning . 
use his judgment, and then, 
everything to read and less than 
years before him, he quite Y” 
standably doubts whether it is an 
making the attempt. 


o 
Is the defect in the teachers? tle 
Some extent, perhaps. With a ittle 
more intellectual integrity, 8. jdu?! 
more anxiety to encourage indiv" pe 
thinking instead of checking it ney 
interest of speedy class work. opt 
might do more to bring out the snes” 
initiative in their students. Bu gr 
are strenuous virtues, and if "em ont 
tively tell against success n 
teacher in a hundred can keep the”, py 
for long. For the teacher is juds® ca? 
his examination results, and he ed 
nearly always get these more 5^ py 
by dictating fool-proof notes tha” + 
trying to make his students thi? * 
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And so we come to the setters ot 
questions. They, for obviously good 
reasons, are seldom teachers of the 
Students whom :hey examine and sel 
dom have a direct voice in ihe orga: 
nising of studies. They are usually 
asked not to deviate much from the 
lines of previous papers, and in fair- 
Dess to those they are judging, they 
have to give credit for the kind of 
Work that has been taught, even tho- 
ugh they may wish it were different. 
With them the vicious circle is all but 
Closed. And yet, since it is to satisfy 
them that students study and teachers 
teach, it is they more than anyone 
Who determine standards. In the end 
lt rests with them to see that the in- 
telligent thinker is valued more than 

9 well-trained parrot. 


Question-setters are no doubt aware 
9f this responsibility, but they are apt 
9 be constrained by the sheer weight 
of tradition. In their reports on 
Papers, it appears that they seldom fail 
© deplore candidates’ bad habits, such 
aS random eloquence, repeating se- 
Condhand wisdom which they do not 
Understand, and pretending to learn- 
Mg which they do not possess, but too 
often, as it seems to me, they ask qu- 
“stions which can be answered more 
Plausip];, by such shows of knowledge 
than by real thinking based on the 
al. reading of a two years’ course. 
Ad then again, the rubric of the exa- 
mination is against them. To demand, 


Te 


- as many universities do, 


that M.A. 
candidates shall answer deep questions 
at the rate of 35 minutes apiece cer- 
tainly puts a premium on the well- 
trained. parrot and handicaps the man 
who has read widely and thought se- 
riously. 

It is certainly not an easy matter, 
to devise an advanced examination 
which will set a value on applied in- 
telligence, and require the candidate 
to train his judgment at least as much 
as his memory, but it seems to me to 
be immensely important. In this 
country a third class M.A. degree usu- 
ally dooms its holder to obscurity, 
whereas a second or first class may 
open the way to considerable responsi- 
bility, and a free democracy depends 
a great deal on the intellectual initia- 
tive of its responsible men. The diffi- 
culty is felt everywhere; if the en 
ern universities have come nearer b 
solving it, as perhaps they have, t a 
is probably because western pi 
cies have had a longer time to realise 
its importance. 

Indian universities are interlinked, 
and try to keep their standards qus 
or less level Some conferences p 
Heads of Departments and m 
examiners in different el ea NE 
subjects, to discuss the right kind a 
work for the M.A. examination a 
the right kind of qualities to be teste 
in it, might perhaps be a constructive 


move. A. G. Stock | 


Comprehensive Schools T 7 
m Interim Survey by Bub Da 
pra new critical essays by 
ae edley, H. C. Dent, Herold 
yeaa Eric James and W.P 
pa nder, Publishers: Councils and 
p Press Limited, 10 Queen 
Sa e Street W.I, Pages: 56 Price: 3s. 
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a surve ; 
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-Day" is 
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Schools situated in 


y, how 
ane, the debate Se Due m 
armchair style There ave E 
Upport or vefute the ho 


een pointed by DEM. d as has 


the com j su 
prehensi .- SuPporters 
vocated the ee Principle have pa 


one o ainly on s 
Eee Mus the Opponents iol i. 
ng on the educational "n 
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advantages of such a system. The val 
of the present survey is that it provide? 
some factual data on this subject 
In regard to grading and standards d 
Work, Pedley's report is that the scho 
Surveyed seem to believe as much ^. 
the ordinary schools in the necessitY d 
discovering the children's actual le É 
of attainment in the various subje rk 
by some form of test or record of WO 
and then to arrange them in homo? 
nous groups, He also found that se 
order to heighten each pupil's chan’ 
of Progressing at his best pace, re-d 
Sion into sets was also frequently r4 
sorted to. This is an important dist pts 
ery for one of the common argumen, 
advanced by the supporters ch 
Comprehensive case has been that nl 
schools will do away with the PC ‘ye 
Selection practices, It should n9" js 
forgotten, however, that these sehn 
are very recent the oldest is haiged 
ten years old—and that they are $ ack 
by teachers whose experience, "yit 
ground and educational philosop * s o 
: necessarily different from t itio i 
eachers working in the tradit als 
type of schools. If Pedley had ity 
ü 9duced some evidence on the "nov, 
E the Classificatory practices 
a in these schools, one wou "m 
nown whether transfers of € i 
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from one stream to another, or from 
one set to another are as rare in these 
schools as in the others or more frequ- 
ent. If there is provision in a school 
for such transfers to be carried out 
more frequently and smoothly, it would 
Surely obviate many of the dangers 
attendant upon a rigid scheme of clas 
Sification or grading. 


With regard to possibilities of ad- 
vanced work,  Pedley found that 
many children who would not have 
got admission to grammar schools, emi- 
hently succeeded in doing work of a 
high standard in academic subjects. 

his shows convincingly that 10 or 
ll + is too early an age to decide the 
kind of Secondary education a child 
Should have. 


The survey also throws light on the 
question of the size of a comprehen- 
Sive school. Normally it has been 
Presumed that 1000 or 1500 is the 
minimum size of a good comprehen- 
sive school—with smaller numbers 

€ school would become an unfavo- 
urable proposition economically. 


The survey reveals, however, that 
Some of the schools surveyed by Ped- 
ey had only two to four hundred 
Students on their rolls. He does not, 
OWever, describe in detail, the orga- 
hisation of these schools, nor does he 
Slve any exaet idea of the extent to 
» hich they were comprehensive. I 
Be could establish that a comprehen- 
n School need not necessarily be 
Pinte establishment, it would go 4 
Si Way towards meeting one of the 

Ongest arguments against the com- 
"ehensive idea. 


Sedley supports, from the date of 
sch Survey the view that in the larg 
wi Sols, heads are generally burdene 

th too much detailed administra- 


tion and do not have time or oppor- 
tunity to make their personal influ- 
ence felt among staff and children. 
Any arrangement that relieved them 
of their present routine duties would 
obviously be most welcome. 


Another important point made by 
Pedley in his study is that while com- 
prehensive schools do encourage some 
children to stay a little longer 
at school, these extra numbers do not 
bring the higher forms up to a stren- 
gth adequate for really effective or- 
ganisation and instruction. The con- 
clusion drawn from these facts is that 
in regard to the development of sixth 
forms, comprehensive schools are not 
likely to do so well as the foremost 
public and direct grant schools. How- 
ever, the conclusion does not seem 
to follow necessarily from the data. 
Among other things, Pedley seems to 
forget that the size of the sixth form 
is inter alia a function of the tradition 
of the school and the educational cha- 
racteristics of the population it serves. 
There is no sound reason why a com- 
prehensive school should always be at 
a disadvantage in this respect. It 
may, on the other hand, be expected 
with some justification that because 
of their generous provision of educa- 
tional facilities of all kinds, many of 
the: comprehensive schools will even- 
tually succeed in developing sixth 
forms which both in regard to the 
number of scholars and the quality 
of work will compare favourably with 
the sixth forms of the independent: or 
direct grant schools. , 


It is a pity that the present survey 
throws no light on the social effects" of 
having in one school children from all 
strata of society representing differ- 
ent degrees of general ability and pos- 
sessing different interests and aptitu- 
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des. If "it is a matter of first-rate im- 
portance for modern Society that life 
in schools should promote a feeling of 
Social unity among adolescents of all 
kinds and degrees of ability" one 
would naturally expect a survey of 
comprehensive schools also tg throw 
Some light on this important aspect of 
the matter. But, perhaps, it is too early 
for much evidence to have accumulat- 
ed and it seems that we shall have to 
wait for data to be available to gene- 
ralise on this subject, 


This little book will amply repay 
perusal by those who are interested in 
the reorganisation of Secondary edu- 

- cation in this country. The Govern- 
ment of India have recently decided to 
convert 500 High schools into multi- 
purpose schools during the present plan 
period and it is expected that the rate 
of conversion will increase during the 
second Five-Year Plan. It is of the 
greatest importance, therefore, that 
the Indian educational administrator 
should carefully Study and profit by 
the experience of similar institutions in 
other parts of the World and avoid the 
pitfalls besetting this type of orga- 
nisation. It should be remembered, 
however, that a small survey of 14 
schools differing so much in their pre- 
Sent situation and background can 
never either prove or disprove a point 
conclusively, Such a Study can only 
throw out pointers to be read with 
understanding and circumspection. 
One Will come across many such 
pointers in the present survey. 


Veda Prakasha 
W. Stannard 
: 6d Longmans. Green & 
R. Allen is the author 


.. Most useful books 
nics of English availabl 


of one of the 


on the mecha. 
e to students 
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"Living English Speech." In the pre- 
sent volume, he offers an abundance 
of material dealing with one of the 
more difficult aspects of spoken Eng- 
lish—the rhythms of English speech. 
Because the nature of these rhythms 
is unknown to the majority of teach- 
ers, the study of them is usually com- 
pletely neglected, a further difficulty 
being that information regarding them 
is scanty in otherwise worthy books 
dealing with spoken English. 


One of the really fundamental diffe- 
rences between English and a large 
number of other languages, including 
those of India, is that English chooses 
not only certain syllables in nouns, 
but also certain words in sentences 
for accent, whereas in the other group, 
accent is evenly distributed over 2 
the syllables in an utterance. It is pos- 
Sible to define which types of wor a 
are normally accented and which arè 
ignored from the point of view © 
Stress, but it is difficult to use suc 
information in the classroom. ut. 
Allen's book will, therefore, meet 
felt need. 


There are many people who men 
tain that too much attention show A 
not be paid to the finer points of Eng 
lish speech, such as intonation an 
rhythm, but in my opinion, much st 
the value of learning English is lO A 
unless the learner is able to speak i 
lish fluently and intelligibly. And. n 
is à common experience that a foreig^ 
er speaking our language with corre 
intonation and rhythm, but possib 
no very detailed knowledge, will men 
a much greater impression of fuer 
on us than somebody who, whia 
knowing much more, carries over in 
our language characteristics of E 
kind to be found in his own. So 


| 
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as English is concerned, it is, for ex- 
ample, necessary that pupils should 
very early become familiar with such 
forms as “don’t” and “won't”, which 
are normally to be preferred in speak- 
ing to the full forms: they should also 
learn how wrong it is in spoken Eng- 
lish to use any but the attenuated 
forms of words like of and than. 


Mr. Allen is to be congratulated on 
his ingenuity in devising easily com- 
Prehended symbols for indicating the 
main characteristics of English speech. 
The 154 exercises contained in the 
book should give a working know- 
edge of a so far greatly neglected 
aspect of English as it is correctly 
Spoken, 


J. G. Bruton 


“Poems for Pleasure—An Anthology 
by F. Scott. Books I, II and MI, 
Cambridge University Press, Volume 
: 9sh. 6d. Volume 11: 9sh. 6d. 
Volume 11]; 12sh. 6d. Date of publi- 
cation—7th January, 1955. 


T HIS Anthology in three Minor 
me 8s out with a new purpose—no 
astruct but to give pleasure. 1t an 
iets this, by seeking to recap ni 
he Child's delight in rhythm and p 


ve, in story and feeling, and then 
tiding him ` progressively to enjoy 
S 


© four aspects of poetry. 


The Anthology is divided into four 
Rats, One for each school year in x 
dj cohdary school, and ` each Dee 
ended into four Sections. Introduce 
A Section are brief commentaries e 
Maj Aspect of poetry under the 
Broupings, 


The first Part consists of rhythmic 
verse—Edward Lear's “The Owl and 
the Pussy-Cat”, Walter De La Mare's 
*Off the Ground", Chesterton’s | ThE 
Song of Quoodle" and a variety o 
other well known verses to which x 
is so easy to tap the foot or swing the 
leg. The pictorial verse is even more 
enchanting to the child, girl and boy 
who' is beginning to use his eye as wel 
as ear. Here, we have Dee 
“Blackbird”, Tennyson's “The Eagle", 


y “Silver”, Edward 

La Mare’s Silver”, 
AME “Tall Nettles” and several 
snatches from Shakespeare. Story 


| d Minstrelsy. Finally, 
in e anaa and intimate Sec- 
ion of Part 1—the child is brought 
reaver the poet’s heart and poems Lk 
have lain closest to us as we nave PON A 
up in English poetry UNA TE 

dsworth’s "Rainbow' ; 3G risti 
Bos tti's “My Heart is like a Singing 
Pid" Robert . Louis Stevensons 
“Vagabond”, Blake's Tian 
“Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright. 


and 


Section of Part IL-the 
Poet's Song—contains ber E 
from Shakespeare and Bla AN 
nd “The Natural Scene a 
am includes Wordsworth, rengoa 
Baie Walter DEADS Sota ands 
less inevitably, D. H. ini MUR 
iem eg D well known, 
PE Em pem P 
n D ew ground is opened up n 
fee is wile range of very beautifu. 
Pu Is cw) familiar selections that 
rem an “Adlestrop” by _ Ried 
ees “The South Country ae 
iru NEA Rupert Brooke's k 
EN end Tennyson's Ulysses". 
o " ` 


The first 


ble work on 


P i lua 
Book II of this V constituted on 


poetry for children is 
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the same lines as Book I, but intro- 
duces the child to poetry more difficult 
in form and content. Thus, the first 
Section deals with “The Magic of 
Words" and presents such poems as 
Chesterton's “Lepanto” and Edith Sit- 
well’s “The King of China's Daughter". 
“The Poet's Vision" corresponds to 
“The Natural Scene” of Part II, and 
is poetry for the eye as well as the 
ear. Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Dylan Thomas and Edward Thomas all 
appear here. Narrative poems of sea 
and land lure the child into a subject 
that is evidently not always attractive 
to him. And the last Section of all in 
this Part shows him how the poetry 
of his age must reflect the anatomy of 
that age. “The Poet and the Modern 
World” contains difficult poems, like 
Kipling’s “The Secret of the Machine”, 
Robert Frost’s “The Line-gang”, 
Spender’s “He will: watch the Hawk” 
and F. L. Lucas’s “Beleaguered Cities”. 
That brings us to Part IV with its 
advanced Sections on “The Music of 
Poetry", "Scenes of the Machine age", 
"Stories of Pure Imagination” and 
"The Eternal Theme". The choice of 
poems under the first, as indeed of the 
third Section, is a matter of opinion, 
but it is not surprising. to find Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Milton and Keats 
appear and reappear with Shakespeare 
constantly by for touchstone. In 
“Scenes of the Machine Age” we have 
more familiar themes—familiar, that 
is, to Everyman in the 20th Century, 
Spender’s “The Express”, Auden’s 
"Night Mail", Sassoon’s *Morning Ex- 
press". In the final Section, "The Eter- 
nal Theme", we see the emergence of 
the highest ideals or the supreme hu- 
man values, such as beauty, truth and 
goodness. Not surprisingly we have 
Ben  Jonson's "The Perfect Life”, 
Shirley's “Death the Leveller", Gray’s 
“Elegy”, Browning's *Prospice" and we 
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“The 


also have Emily  Dickinson’s 
“And 


Chariot" and Dylan Thomas's 
Death shall have no Dominion”. 


Book III is the teacher’s book and 
is a commentary on how to teach the 
poems that have been published 1? 
Books I and II. Methods here are © 
the best: the purpose of teaching 
poems is analysed; the mode of intro 
duction is discussed; the need to drama- 
tise poetry so as to make the child fee 
that it must re-create the vision of the 
poet truly to enjoy it, is stressed. 


This is a book that will repay cares 
ful study by teachers of English pads 
both at the Secondary and at 
Higher Secondary stage. Indeed, 3 
would recommend Book III to teache? 
of English at the University Stage a 
India. The more elementary be. 
tions can be ignored, but instructio 
on “The Magic of Words”, “The Poe ts 
sufficiently advanced to be of direct 
use to the Indian teacher of En 
Poetry. 


Muriel Wasi 


A Manual of Advanced English ek 
Foreign Students—by Bernard u^ d 
stone: Longmans, Green and Co. or 
XII 4414pp: Price: 10sh. 6d. 
Rs. 8/8/6. 


is 
P ®oressor Blackstone divides e 
treatment of his subject, perne : 
a little arbitrarily, into three P i; 
The first he calls ‘The Struct 
of Modern English’, the seci 
‘Studies in Technique, and the " all 
'Studies in Literature. But in fact in 
three sections deal with technique rt 
one form or other, and the third Pier 
is an analysis of literary forms, Tè 
than of literature. 


RENS 


, amt 
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As Professor Blackstone has already 


an established reputation as a literary 


critic and historian, his readers will ex- 
pect something more than usually useful 
and practical when he turns his atten- 
uon to the English language. In some 
ways, however, his book is disappoini- 
ing 


On the treacherous slope of language 
Study, between the crest of iiterature 
and the abyss of the lemur, enthusias 
tic teachers have in recent years hacked 
out a ledge and called it methodology: 
there they concern themselves with 
Structures, with controlled vocabularies 
and with methods direct and oblique. 
And they never slip down to the bot- 
tom; nor do they rise to the top. 


In this book Professor Blackstone has, 
SO to speak, clambered down to the 
ledge, and in very brief compass tabu- 
lated most permissible patterns of 
Usage in the language, from the sim- 
Ple sentence to the ballade, rondeau, 
and epic poem: an impressive conden- 
Sation which has produced a work 0 
Teference rather than a textbook. He 
himself suggests that it should be 
Studied ‘alongside the step-by-step 
textbook, and under the direction of 
the teacher.’ 


_But his examples are not always felt- 
Citous. On the first page, for example, 
© gives the four kind of sentence Te- 
COgnised by grammarians, and as the 
ie example of 'desire' offers ‘would 
that we were there!’ which is a sen- 
tence and a form ot sentence which. 
OWever, familiar in sentiment an 
literature, it is almost certain Professor 
Slackstone has himself never. E pes 
"POntaneous|y On pages 7 to 10 e 
"Pad of the Position of the aaye a 
“Mong examples offered with pue 
3PProva] on page 8 is one describe 


as ‘an intolerable error on page 9 and 
again given a limited justification in a 
guotation from C.E.M. Joad on page 10. 
This part of the book could be a use- 
ful refresher for an intelligent and 
very well grounded teacher in India. 
but because of its lack of selection its 
value for the student here is dubious. 


Section 2 is of value in preparation 
for an examination, since it has chap- 
ters on precis, essay writing, indirect 
speech and so on. But very little is 
said here that has not been said before. 
[n a hook of this kind Professor Black- 
stone had an excellent GEPOLFHEE a 
almost à responsibility—to show n 
indirect speech is something more ane 
direct; speech without the inver e 
commas or first and second Svp 
and with considerable changes 2 3 E 
He does, in fact, face up to most 0 ^s 
difficulties, and the worked UA n 
are excellent; but if he had refte s. 
back to the four kinds of pane se. A 
his first page he cong Pus pU pea 
indir : was limited t s 
met form would have been 

ally, 


clearer. 


i i literary forms is 

The third Section on ^ 7 
nquestionably the most able NE 
i » valuable. A brief statement O 
ibis kind is always useful although, as 
Prc fessor Bodkin remarked of the cri- 
» t, ‘a cultured appreciation 


ES ie itio 
ticism d technique is a poor substitute 


iet instinctive response which 
a Te to the call, however 
n or indistinct, of genius. Fena 
sor Blackstone nowhere sugges ; „that 
l ould disagree with this, and his ap 
a ien in this book is mainly on the 
Loon level. He. does, Hope 

nd a very useful list of recomm 

E ding from Chaucer to the present 
da wo ae end of each chapter of the 
Unis are exercises which, because no 
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answers age given, proclaim implicitly 
and rightly that an exercise is an 
exercise and not a test, and that with- 
out its appropriate exercise no lesson 
can be learned. 


W 
Social Aspects of Technical Assistance 
in Operation Report of a Conference 


held by UN & Unesco, Price: $.75; 4/-, 
200 Fr. 


HE Expanded Technical Assistance 

Programme of the United Nations 
(ETAP) represents a great human un- 
dertaking as its main purpose is to 
achieve human betterment—better 
health, better education and better 
living conditions in underdeveloped 


Countries. It deals with elements as 
fundamenta 


involved in the fash 
Cieties and touches 
political’ or social ner 
duces a host of major 
tions that run through 
ture of the recipien 
success of the progr: 
depends upon the com 
Binative leadership o 
Ing government 


ioning of new so. 
some economic, 
ve end and pro- 
and minor reac- 
the social struc- 
t country. The 
amme therefore 
petence and ima- 
Í persons includ- 


l as those that would be-' 


March 1953 at New York City jointly 
by the United Nations and Unesco has 
served to focus attention on these so 
cial aspects of Technical Assistance in 
operation and may be rightly regarded 
as an important step in the successful 
execution of the programme. 


Morris E. Opler in his admirable 
report on the Conference has describ- 
ed the participants’ awareness of the 
importance of the problems and more 
particularly of the relation of techni- 
cal assistance to the broad social struc- 
ture and cultural patterns of receiver 
countries. The Conference has rightly 
stressed the need for careful planning 
of projects, jointly by the countries 
receiving aid and the administering 
agencies, continuation and growth 9 
activities begun under ETAP auspice? 
encouragement to local initiative 2” 
the key role of the technical exper" 
Even if the Conference is regarde 
by the organisers as experimenta» 
it has served the very e 
ful purpose of bringing together MEC 
scientists, field experts and admin" 
trators for an exchange of views 1 
is of value to future work in (0) 
whole field of technical assistance 
no less value is the report itsel tl 
only to experts and agencies dire” wi 
involved in the technical aid Paid 
&ramme, but to a large circle of A in 
viduals and organisations intereste 
the subject and unable to particiP? 
in the Conference. 


t 
L. S. Chandrak2? 


di- 
Educating the Mentally Herod 
capped: by Jai H. Vakeel: Publis’, 
d a Bular Rook Depot, Laming ige 
oad, Bombay-7; 8vo- 72: 
Rs. 6/12/- y id 


B 
R ECENT studies in the working ew 
the human mind have brought 


" ien 
hope for many mentally defici? 


eao 
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children who have hitherto been re- 
garded as uneducable. Methods have 
now been developed to give them 
Some education, occupation and train- 
ing to make themselves useful. 


. Mrs. Jai H. Vakeel's book, "Educat- 
ing the Mentally Handicapped”, is 
mainly a description of the methods 
employed in the ‘School for Children 
in Need of Special Care’, Bombay, of 
Which she is Director. The book is not 
a treatise on psychology but a practi- 
Cal guide for teachers of mentally 
andicapped children. It contains a 
number of practical suggestions for 
dealing With the situations that arise 
in dealing with children of low intelli- 
Bence, Children with mental ages of 
tween two to ten years are divided 
Into three grades and the curriculum 
for each of these grades is discussed 
In detail, Through carefully graded 
Physical exercises and handwork eg. 
Weaving, sewing, knitting, drawing, 
carpentry ete." the School seeks to 
‘velop the powers of observation and 
Concentration in which such children 
are naturally deficient. The author 
Points out that specific methods of 
teaching a particular child should be 
adapted to his unique problems and 
Personality, The various exercises 
«scribed in the book are, however, 
lu a general nature and provide a bk 
i able indication of the type of train 
8 suitable for such children. 


“Educatin ly Handicap- 
j g the Mentally 
Ped” can serve as a handbook for 


teacher ) cd 
i of mentally handicapp 
fu area At the same time it is use- 


O all th ho are interested in 
t ose w a 
y “ducation and training of eus 
broke cient children. The author € 
in hep ground and there is m 


€ book that is sound and practical. 


This is probably the first practical 
publication on the subject by an Indian 
author. 


The book is well produced but the 
price seems to be somewhat high. It 
is hoped that the public will demand 
a cheaper edition as the booklet’s 
pupularity increases. 


R. M. Halder 


Fundamental and Adult Education. 
VoL VI, No, 4. October, 1954 (Pub- 
lished by Unesco) 


rsipes the concluding Notes and 
Records relating to brief repans o 
ental education activi 
a countries and the section Lem 
es RUE Ta pee, 
i ains seven š 
e did editorial opens with be 
invitation to the be is nee Noc 
r examinin 
epe phrases of pna 
tal and Adult Education. An interes 
ing account of the library peus 
of the Arab States’ Fundamen js m 
cation Centre, Egypt, is given mo » 
rothy G. Williams. This progra E 
comprehensive and includes co * 
nity survey, 8 dynamic eed 
centre for both children and ges 
adult literacy Ens Dp d nd 
rafts, etc. 
x pues e effort undertaken under 
dif lt rural conditions with limited 
ed d resources". John ^ Burton's 


* ndi tton 
rcd on Methods and Media in 
Health Education discusses a variety 


i ich, “educators may 

7 It pus anus other fields of 
nd savour”. M. U. Gomez gives a brief 
m mes of the work done in the field 
d P undamentel education in Ecuador 
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in “Cultural Anthropology and the 
Basis for Fundamental Education in 
Ecuador". A fascinating account of 
the Spanish Educational Missions by 
J. J. Vicente describes "one of the 
earliest ^ and least known at- 
tempts to accomplish something in 
sectors of education” started about the 
same time as the cultural missions of 
Mexico. The Unesco Associated Pro- 
ject discussed in the present issue 
relates to the Adult and Community 
Education work in British Togoland 
(Gold Coast) initiated in October, 
1948, with the present objective “that 
an intensive literacy campaign shall 
take place every year for the next 
five to ten years in an attempt to 
eradicate illiteracy from the rural 
areas". In the Section entitled "Open 
Forum" Andre Lestage discusses very 


Vison results in formal drawin 
Extension of Schooling. E 


Jagdish Sin gh 


"Education . 
edited by d ATÍ—A Symposium” 


win Ziegfeld, U 
Avenue Kleb egteld, Unesco, 
30 Sh.; 1500 Y Paris-16, Price £5:50; 


‘ith intutive 
by experience and 


preserve and 
Instincts, 


sponsored by Unesco and its partici 
pants included eminent artists, educa 
tionists and scholars. The report of 1 
that conference has already been pub- 
lished and welcomed everywhere | 
Education and Art is the fruit of 8 
Symposium which was organis? 
by | Unesco in connection Wl 

the same Seminar. Its purpose 
Was to assemble and dissem! 

nate information on art educatio? 
and not to lay down any particule 1 


policy with any particular bias. ID 


‘Mass media of education’, to use i 
Unesco phrase, notwithstanding E 
astounding power and appeal, Pony 
enforce on the consumer an unhealt 
passivity while art as a medium se 
education reveals in them imme? 
healthy and creative possibilities. 
distinguished team of experts, in¢ 
ing the late Henri Matisse and ery 
Herbert Read has explored the WU it 
nature of creative activity vis-a-vis * 
education. Richard  Orr's brief ord 
on “Children as Artists" is à s 
analysis of artistic gifts  discoV? on 
among children, Mr. Read’s pape! ne 
the other hand, deals with the Ale 
problem from a purely aesthetic 2°74 
Teachers and educationists will f 
mine of illuminating material if — jt 
sections exclusively devoted 10 „t 
teaching and itg methods. rcnt 
teaching involves a very ya pis 


lud | 
Mr. i 


Problem for the administrator fOr ih E 


function in this field is fraught jp 
rapidly changing patterns of cultu phe 
different individual countries. cai 
point is made very clear in 
dain’s paper which deals A | 
changing shape of things in Ino ap | 
most valuable sections in this "mP 
ium are those dealing with the sol 
of art on the community and S TU 
in genera], and with the role oi” j 
amateur and the function of lib" 


Ir 


> 
SS 


museums and exhibitions in art edu- 
cation. The clash between the tradi- 
tional and the modern has been studi- 
ed carefully by Mr. John Kembel and 
Mr, Walter Baitiss. This reviewer was 
especially fascinated by an illuminat- 
ing chapter on art and ritual It is 
no exaggeration to say that this lavish- 
ly produced volume will rejoice the 
heart of many a parent, social worker, 
reformer and educationist. 


Kay 


Children Are Aitists, by Daniel M. 


endelowitz. Stanford University 
Tess, Stanford, California. Price 
$3-00 


HILDREN are artists! Who should be 

more so? Their young eyes gaze on 
World in eternal admiration, with 
beauty in their very act of beholding. 
And when a child does a drawing or 
a painting, do you admire his work and 
hang it on the wall for others to ap- 
Preciate it? 


H 3, 
The adult's attitude to the child's 
Urge for self-expression is the theme 
of Daniel Mendelowitz's book. In es 
© suggests the basic attitudes xc 
Parents and teachers should take to 
Wards children's art work in order to 
Stimulate artistic expression. 


The scribbler is a two-year-old I 
Sarning to hold a stick, € or 
Crayon. There is nothing purposefu ol 
is lines; But a wise parent will ^s 
ismiss it with an indifferent nod. Be 
Will say “Tell me about your picture. 
and the child will have his first ts 
Xperience of giving expression to 

Oughts, 


n 
The next age level comes bec 
five ang nine years when a dii 
learns to use a standardized form 
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for representing the human figure. His 
activity at this stage is serious and 
purposeful, his symbols carefully se- 
lected. 


The last stage comes with adoles- 
cence when the child leaves his free, 
creative, spontaneous world for a more 
inhibited phase of expression. His 
artistic expression should be properly 
directed at this stage for it is during 
adolescence that our personal ideals 
are formed—those fundamental and 
cherished ideas that emerge from art- 
istic experience—from literature, 
drama, music, painting and the allied 
arts. 


The book is freely illustrated with 
children’s art work representing va- 
rious levels of maturity and a wide 
variety of media used. Note illustra- 
tion 62 for introspective self-examina- 
tion, illustration 58 for a sense of hu- 
mour and illustration 37 “Home 
laundry”, characteristic of a mechani- 
cal bent of mind. : 


A child expresses himself through 
drawing, painting, sculpture and many 
other artistic media. This book tells 
in non-technical language how to re- 
cognise the child's medium, the differ- 
ent levels of artistic maturity and how 
best to guide it. 


Kala Thairani 


“Creative Expression With Crayons” 
by Elise Reld Beylston. The Davis 
Press Inc. Worcester, Mass. . U.S.A. 
1953: pp 99. 


ELIGHTFULLY İllustrated, this 
book comes as a timely anc 


reshing guide, when the subject of 
je Satti for the child has arous- 
ed the enthusiasm of people all over 
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the world and, when artists, untrained 
in the field of education, are employ- 
ed as teachers in grade schools. 


To every Art teacher in grade 
Schools, the book brings home the need 
for being trained in the subject of 
child psychology and the principles 
and methods of education. To the lay- 
man, it tells how all of us, artists and 
plain men, can stimulate and motivate 
the child to be creative. 


It is this last theme that is the 
authors greatest concern. “A Sincere 
desire to meet and satisfy the child's 
needs rather than his achievement of 
Skill or finished product, is more vital 
to the success of the grade teacher 
than any artistic talent which she 
might possess”. Art is considered to be 
(and no one can deny this) the richest 
and most delightful of subjects for 
creative expression, 


The most important thing for all 
good Art teachers, is, first, to realise 
the close Correlation between Art 
activity and the personality growth of 
the child; and the most important 
qualification of a Successful grade 
teacher of art is the ability to see the 
difference between imitation and 
Creative expression, Once the teacher 
has sensed the freshness and origina- 
lity of creative expression in the child 
she will have no further use for for- 
mal methods of ‘teaching. The book 
discards the sterile technical approach 
It is a gold mine of rich, useful sug- 


gestions” of the new approach ; 
the teacher can a i poss 


every art 
the child’s 


experience or from the needs of the 
class. And again, that every art acti- 
vity should help a child to present his 
emotional, mental or imaginative reac 
tions to his experience in his ow? 
unique way. The techniques suggest- 
ed, could be applied directly or with 
modifications to any classroom in any 
part of the world. And all this ? 
with crayons only. 


The hook is a neat focus on a major 
idea, that the child must have skilfu, 
guidance and encouragement all tha 
way—skilful, because too much supe 
ably Fundamental educa.ion and Ei 
too much freedom without discret 
stimulation, in stagnation. 


Roshan Marke" 


An Outline of American Educatio” 


Jagdish Chandra and R. C. GUY 
ation? 


Published by Sanani Public 954 
248, Chhepi Tank, Meerut; 
Pp. 216; Rs. 3/8. 

as fact 


A^ outline as comprehensive. joht 

packed, as the present volume mig a 
be more accurately entitled an a e 
view. The authors combine iP uca 
small volume a brief history of ee ov 
tion, facts regarding the federal Eje 
ernment and education, a divisio” pg- 
voted to administrative features, uct 
sonably complete discussions of € tio” 
tion at all levels, and a final S€C'; 
On appraisal pf recent trends. Th? av 
tricacies of the complex system of "7 
cation which serves one hundred jp 
nine million people are exp A 
clearly, but no attempt is made abe 
neralise in areas where a vast nun yy 
of practices have resulted not 
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from the decentralisation of control 
but also from geographically different 
environments. The continuing pro- 
gramme of experimentation, under- 
taken to improve education in a de- 
mocracy, is alluded to in each section 
of the volume. 


This book should prove useful to ad- 
Ministrators at all levels to teacher 
training staff members and to teachers 
Who may be interested in the way edu- 
Cators and the citizenry of the United 
States are meeting emerging needs. 
Students of comparative education and 
of the history of education will be 
grateful to the authors who have made 
a vast array of facts available in 
Compact form. Especially noteworthy 
are the cogent comments on, and eX- 
cellent illustrations of, recent develop- 
ments in each area under considera- 
tion and at each level of education. 


This book is likely to meet a genuine 
Reed among educators in India. We, 
Who have grown up in the American 
educational system and have come to 
DOW by experience its advantages and 
ts Shortcomings, are grateful to the 
authors for marshalling many facts in 
order to make this practical presenta- 
-On of a broad subject. It is not with- 
in the power of this reviewer to pass 
Judgment cn the accuracy of all te 
figures and statistics. One or two broa 
Statements which could have been 

Ore explicitly phrased are noted. : 
ine typographical errors have crep 
mio the volume. Nevertheless, as Dr: 
: S. Naidu so well says in the fore- 
i Since educators wil! benefit from 

© Study of educational systems vis 
ber countries, the publication of t 
Pek is indeed timely. 


i 


Ruth C. Wright 


*Vidya Bhawan Studies": Published 
by the Vidya Bhawan Society, Udai- 
pur (Rajasthan). Price Rs 2/-. Page 
61. 


T HIS annual contains the Synopses of 

the Dissertations written by M. Ed. 
Students during the Session 1952-53 in 
the Teachers’ College, Udaipur. 


Research in education has to be an 
essential feature of the reorganisation 
of our educational system and methods 
or policies have to be based upon the 
results of investigations in different 
fields of education. The Vidya Bhawan 


Society with a Basic School, a Secon-: 


dary School, a Handicrafts Institute 
and a Teachers’ College is in a position 
to undertake such investigations on a 
small-scale so that the Government of 
Rajasthan can reap the benefit of these 
investigations for the reorganisation of 
their own educational system. This is 
in fact the object of the bulletin. 


re are in all seven dissertations, 
m which are restricted to Vidya 
Bhawan itself. In one the growth and 
development of the Vidya PAS 
Basic School is traced, in another a 
sertation, the socio-economic bac - 
ground of children attending yiya 
Bhawan is described and a classi a 
tion of students according to ras 
community, occupation of parents, ae 
income groups is given. A very interes i 
ing dissertation is on the educational 
background of women in Udaipur 
Division. A plan of compulsory Basic 
education in Rajasthan and the role of 
rivate schools in the educational de- 
P elnpndBnt of Rajasthan are other tho- 
ught provcking topics dealt with. The 
Gurukul system of education gives the 
history, the philosophical background, 
the working of ancient Gurukuls and 
details of some of the Gurukuls exist- 


ing today in India. 
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The construction of an achievement 
test in Arithmetic for Class VIII is de- 
Scribed by V. D. Tripathi at some 
length. While describing the process 
of constructing this test Mr. Tripathi 
gives a few details of Tri-partite forms 
A and B prepared as pre-tryouts for 
this test. The discussion does not how- 
ever meet with the requirements of 
a student of education and statistics. 
For example, “the difficulty value of 
items in forms A and B ranged from 
V per cent to 92-4 per cent and 0:5 per 
cent to 81:7 per cent respectively", does 
not give the right perspective of the 
two forms. Then, again, "Statistical 
‘Analysis reveals that test scores cluster 
at the lower end” could have been 
actually shown on a graph. In the 
item analysis, the particular method 
followed is not stated. These points 
though small, are important. The print- 
ing of the text would also have been 
very helpful. 


But even as it is 
be of value to all 
the country and 
in education. 


; this annual should 
training colleges in 
to all research workers 


D. V. Navathe 


The Status of Women 
Asia, published under the 
Pices of Unesco and Asian 
Organisation, Publishers: Ori 
mans Ltd. Price Rs. 4. 


in South 
joint aus- 


G 


HAT is the position of women in the 
various Asian countries 
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Organisation and held at New Delhi | 


during December 1952. The theme O 
the seminar was "The Contribution or 
the Social Sciences to Studies on the 
Status of Women in Scuth Asia." 


The primary purpose of the seminar 
was to ascertain the factual position 
relating to the status of women—$0 
cial, economie, legal and political 
the countries of South and South-Eas 
Asia. The main object of conducting 
such a study was to acquire a bette 
insight into the basic causes of M 
actual situation, that might in pu 
lead to suggestions for possible ma 
provements. It was distinctly unde. 
stood that no resolutions would to 
tabled. The seminar was intended " 
be exploratory and meant to study 8 i 
understand the present position 
women in South Asia. 

This 171-page publication is based Bi 
the proceedings of the seminar. € f 
ed by Dr. A Appadorai, Director 
the seminar. The first chapter i$ sec- 
working paper prepared by the Dire” 
tor, outlining problems for study d 
fore the seminar. The five subseq" 
chapters follow this outline. 

eal 

After surveying the anthropologie 
and sociological background of an 
problem and reviewing the legal ok 
political rights of women, the rch 
takes up methodology and tese Ia 
In these an attempt is made to § and 
and evaluate the methods used an 
those that can be used to collect cial 
interpret data concerning the $0 cu 
status of women, the choice of pe 
pations open , to them, their poli 
rights in law ‘and in practice. etc 


The major part of the book coms 
of appendices, 12 in all, that are PaP re 
prepared by the various delegates 
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senting an analytic study of this pro- 
blem in their particular country. The 
book provides an informative and in- 
teresting picture of the social back- 
ground that conditions the status of 
Women in South Asian Countries. 


Kala Thairani 


Annual Report of the National Arc- 
hives of India for the year 1953 


Ih HIS is the first annual report pub- 

lished since 1947 (printed as 1794 
Page 9). To fill the gap, the Depart- 
ment has already published a Quin- 
quennial Review covering the years 
1948 to 1952. 


_ The Report gives detailed informa- 
tion on the various activities of the 
National Archives of India during 
1953, Though there are no comparative 
data to judge definite achieve- 
ments of the Department, the expan- 
Slon of its activities is evident from 

€ increased attention devoted to the 
acquisition of the non-current record 
Series of the Government of India 
‘nd preparation of a reference media, 
Creation of a Map Division, institution 
9L research scholarships and the pro- 
vision of better and increased facilities 
9" research, 


es this is a technical report, it ^ 
cö Very little interest to the person not 
ti nected with this aspect of edu. 
a Short introductory note abou 
© activities of the Department, wou 
Probably have added to its value. 


H. D. Gulati 


pew Education, Vol. September and 
Rs CMber, 1954. Annual Subscription 
fe Single copy Re. 1, ‘New Educa- 
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tion’ is a quarterly journal issued 
under the authority of the Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras. 


HE journal contains articles that are 

of interest to both teacher and 
taught. Special mention may be made 
of ‘A Note on the Importance of Atti- 
tudes,’ which analyses the attitudes of 
Secondary schools’ pupils of Kozhikode 
(Madras) towards school subjects. 


Another article of some importance 
is “Leisure-time Activities of Schoo] 
Children", It gives insight into the 
attitude of about 800 High Class | 
students of urban schools of Delhi and 
Punjab towards leisure-time. 


results of such surveys must be 
ET locked into both by Mai 
and educational administrators es 
special reference to the cultural an 
geographic environments of students. 


journal has two stock features, 
neni ent ‘Departmental Information 
which record outstanding events pna 
important departmental activities a 
are intended to serve as an re 
dent source of ready reference fo 
teachers and inspecting officers. 


H. D. Gulati 


ications 
ls and Other Publica 
ae Received 


jletin of the Cen- 
I.E. Record.—Bulleti as 
R Institute of Education, Delhi, Vol. 
IV, No.:2, January, 1955. 


i Development Bulletin, 
ae December, 1954. Pub- 
K ped Quarterly by the Institute of 
em rsity of London, Malet 


me a e E sod Subscription, 
3h. 6d. Editor: S. Milburn, M.A. 
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Compulsory Education in Pakistan.— 
This booklet, twelfth in a series of 
studies on Compulsory education is a 
Unesco publication, Price: $1-25; 6/-; 
350 fr. 


Educational India.—Masulipatam. A 
monthly forum of Educational Theory 


and Practice. Annual subscription; 
Rs. 4/8/- Editor: Prof. M. Venkata- 
rangaiya. 


Indian Journal of Adult Education.— 
Vol. XV, No. 4, December, 1954. Pub- 
lished by Indian Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. 30, Faiz Bazar, Delhi. Annual 
Subscription: Rs. 5/-. 


Indian Journal of Meteorology and 
Geophysics.—Vol. 5, No. 4, December, 


1954. Issued by India Meteorological 
Department. Annual Subscription : 
Rs. 12/-. 


Indian Librarian.—233, Model Town, 
Jullundur City. Vol. 9, Nos. 2 and 2; 
September and December, 1954. A 
magazine devoted to libraries and lite- 
rature. Editor: Sant Ram Bhatia. 

Italian Cultural Digest.—Vol. 3, Nos. 
8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. August, September, 
October, November and December 
1954. Issued monthly by the Italian 
Consulate, Bombay. The purpose of 
this magazine is to further better 
understanding between India and 


Italy. Printed at the Kanada Press 
Bombay. ' 


Jan Jivan (Hindi) Vo], 18. Nos 36 
43, 45 and Vol. 19, No. 2, 4, 5, 6, and T. 
Weekly Journal issued by The Samaj 
Shiksha ‘Board, Bihar, Patna-4, 


pur (Rajasthan), 
Rs. 5/-. 
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Journal of Education and Psycho- 
logy.—Vol. XII, No. 3. October, 1954. 
A Quarterly journal published by the 
Faculty of Education and Psychology: 
Baroda. Annual Subscription: Rs. 4/- 
Editor: T. K. N. Menon. 


Journal of the Institute of Education 
of Durham University.—Vol. VI, No. 30, 
November, 1954. Publishers: Institute 
of Education, University of Durham, 10, 
Leazes Terrace, New Castle. 


Journal of the Mysore State Educt 
tion Federation—Vol. VIII Nos. té 
and 4. Published by the Mysore Sta 
Education Federation,  Bangalore-^ 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 3/-. 


Nai Talim.—Vol. 3, No. 8, Februam 
1955, monthly Hindi journal issued m. 
Hindusthani Talimi, Sangh, Sevagr? 


lic 

Rebuilding Education in the Repub" 

of Korea—Report of the Unes a 
UNKRA Educational Planning Mis 


ice: 
to Korea. Published by Unesco. Prie 
$1.75; 10/6; 500 fr. 
B, 
Sahyog.—Vol. 3, No. 4, January, $e 


monthly journal issued from Sims S 
devoted to panchayat and coopera”, 


movement, Annual  Subscriptió?' 
Rs. 7/8/-. 

due 

Shiksha Aur Mans Vigyan — (eee 

cation and Psychology), Mental nd 


ing Number, a bilingual (English Gal 
Hindi) bi-monthly issued m re 
cutta. The journal is devoted ds of 
search and reorientation in the fie ual 
education and psychology. Amiel” 
Subscription: Rs. 12/-; foreign $S% 


955: 
Shiksha.—Vol. 7, No. 4, J anuary and 
bilingual quarterly journal (Hin 


` 


! 
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English) issued by the Education 
Department, Government of Uttar Pra- 
desh, Allahabad. Annual Subscription: 
Inland Rs, 7/-; Foreign Rs. 10/-. 


Sunshine.—Shivajinagar, Poona-5, 
Vol. 1; No. 2, November, 1954 and Vol. 
1, No. 4, January, 1955. Children’s bilin- 
gual monthly (English—Hindi), Editor: 
G. S. Krishnayya. Annual Subscrip- 
tion: Rs, 5/8/-. 


The Educationist—Vol. 2, 
No. 3. July—September, 1954. A 
quarterly educational journal published 

y the Bihar Educationist Association, 
Patna-6. Annual Subscription: Rs. 5/-. 
Editor: S. S; Varma. 


The Mysore Economic Review.— 
Bangalore-2, Vol. 40, Nos. 11 and 12 and 

Ol. 41, Nos. 1 and 2. A monthly, devot- 
Fd to a discussion of Socio-Economic 
topies and current affairs. Annual Sub- 
Scription: Rs, 6/8/-. 


Bihar 


The National Struggle (Past & Pre- 
sent).—The text of a lecture on ‘“Pant- 
jasila" delivered by Dr. F. W. M. 
Tiwon, Counsellor, on 19th October, 
1954, on the invitation of the Rotary 
Club, Ghaziabad; Published by the In- 
formation Service, Indonesia, _Embas- 
sy of the Republic of Indonesia, New 
Delhi. 
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Student Indiscipline 


A™ opinion by an elderly person 
~- on the subject of student indis- 
Cipline is apt to be unceremoniously 
brushed aside as coming from one 
Who is not fully conversant with the 
Conditions, aspirations and difficulties 
Of the present-day youth, and who is 
harping continually on the memories of 
1s old experiences, now grown dim 
through lapse of time. Frankly there is 
Some reason for this distrust, as one 1$ 
often too apt to sing the praises of the 
8900d old times and to dislike any no- 
Velty simply because it is new. One has 
Set, therefore, to be continually on 
Suard lest his subjective impressions 
four the objective presentation of 
lé problem. Various questions must 
© dispassionately considered before 
We can form a true opinion on the 
matter. If there has been a growth 
id indiscipline, how has it been 
rought about? Has the change in 
fer Social conditions contributed to 
sibl Are the students alone respon- 
© for it, or should the responsi- 


ility rest also on their guardians, 
politi leachers, the national leaders in 
ities, in religion, and social life, 


Eu last but not least, on the rulers 
the country? 


cipli S very difficult to define indis- 
y che, The definition must obvious- 
Som ange with current social ideas. 

* time ago a teacher was supposed 
class able to maintain discipline in his 
in it if there reigned absolute silence 
there even when he was absent. 2. 
desir. iS a greater recognition of the 
"ability of a certain measure of 


9r 


active participation in the work of the 
class on the part of the pupils even 
when the teacher is present. High 
spirits are no longer frowned upon, if 
their manifestation is kept within 
reasonable bounds, anda sense of 
humour among teachers as well as 
pupils is looked upon as a help in 
keping up the efficiency of an insti- 
tution. Similarly there occur conti- 
nual changes in the behaviour of 
youth in the matter of externals. 
Thus to a man of my age the way in 


which most of our young men, and 


many of our young women, dress ap- 
pears almost outrageous, but then I 
must have appeared equally outra- 
geous to those who were students 
about 1870, if one can judge from 
pictures of those days in which they 
appeared in the class wearing big 
turbans or other inconvenient head- 
dress. Fifty or sixty years ago we used 
to regard a buttoned-up coat, a cap and 
a well worn dhoti as the essential of 
a decent dress for a young Hindu, and 
a minimum exposure of the bare skin 
of the arms and the upper part of the 
bust, a neatly worn sari, nine yards 
in length (t Maharashtra), three or 
four bangles on the forearm, a not too 
microscopic red kumkum spot on the 
forehead, and hair parted in middle 
and tied up into a bunch at the back, 
as the sine qua non. of modesty in a 
young Hindu girl. English dress with 
trousers, neck tie and collar was re- 
garded as the characteristic mark of 
a dandy, and a five yard sari worn in 
the fashion of the north as a sure in- 
dication of a fast girl. But I am afraid 


we older men must learn to tolerate 
these present new fangled fashions, 


painful as the mental adjustment 
must often prove. 
Discipline should have reference 


only to the more serious elements in 
E man's or woman's conduct. Any- 
thing that is likely to be harmful, to 
one’s fellow beings, that is calculated 
to interfere with the smooth work- 
ing of any institution with which 
one is connected, whether it is a 
school club, an educational institu- 
tion, a factory in which one works, a 
political party, or even the govern- 
ment of the country, that denies to 
another that liberty of action which 
one claims for oneself, and, above all, 
that which is inconsistent with proper 
courtesy and consideration for mem- 
bers of the other sex, is a sign of 
indiscipline, Very often such acts of 
indiscipline are due to mere thought- 
lessness, but one must train oneself 
to think of the possible effects of even 
minor actions on others. Thus we 
often find students walking four 
abreast on a narrow footpath or 
throwing banana peels or pieces of 
paper on the road instead of in a dust 
bin or at least on one side, and, more 
Serious still, making audible and oc- 
casionally indecent, remarks on girls 
passing them on the street. At a 
cinema theatre if some do not like a 
„picture, they make a great noise pre- 
ud other spectators from enjoy- 
CHR proper way of showing 
ides Isapproval is to leave the 
es le P al Stamping and other 
nce 

feature of many Benone NESET 
conduct is an exhibition of 'rud Eu 
E nans unworthy of Denis 
the Saunt m ed be the leaders of 
i : Most of these may ap. 


Pear to be small matters but they 
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only point to the want of a proper 
sense of citizenship in our people an 
unhappily even in our young men. 
A disciplined young man must learn 
to keep his exuberant emotions un er 
control. 


WwW- 
An unfortunate cause of the gro 


ing indiscipline among our 
is their sense of frustration, their 
appointment at not always T 
the fruits of the work and money tiom 
spend in acquiring their educa F 

and the increasing unemploym" f 
among them. I am afraid many 

our public leaders, whether they ents 
competent to make pronounce", gp 
on educational questions OY not, ^ 


indirectly in accentuating nae pe 
satisfaction with the educa Pe enlin 


pupils receive, by constantly " noth 
on its defects and insisting ™*"., owt 


: à n 
ing less than a radical change P ipe 
mee is 


educational system will ‘on 
situation. The students’ attenti enefit? 
called away from whatever vesent 
they can derive from the p may 
system, unsatisfactory though | coge 
be, and their only aim thus by an, 
the attainment of a egre? gcate 9 
available means, as the certis value 
a degree has still some marketed the 
To this feeling may be atU? publ" 
many scandals attending os tb 
examinations, like the leakage inet 
question papers, strikes of stole 
on the plea of the ut v 
nature of the questions: unt patio d 
d impers”, aP 


tices like copying an E ators, 
personal attacks on invigilê i tef 
attempts at getting at the Candid? ye 
The enormous numbers of e Z 
at most of the examinat a m 
made their proper organisa ^1 they ape 
ter of extreme difficulty, 2°” je, no” 
fast becoming a kind of ga teach 

lack of a sense of duty am? 


and examiners is also a serious ele- 
ment in the present parlous state of 
our education, for many, even the 
best among them, are engaged in the 
dirty game of educational politics 
rather than in their proper work of 
teaching and interesting their pupils 
in their subjects. If, therefore, there 
is greater indiscipline among students, 
à part of the blame must be laid at 
the door of their teachers who are 
expected to give proper guidance to 
them. 


A good deal is heard nowadays 
about the excessive importance at- 
tached to public examinations. It is 
asserted that the attempt to assess the 
work of a whole year in a subject by 
Means of one or two question papers 
of three hours is bound to be a kind 
of lottery, that the questions may 
omit those parts which a candidate 
knows well and emphasise those that 
e has neglected, that the candidate, 
€ven though well prepared, may be 
Seized with a kind of stage fright and 
may not be able to do himself justice, 
that too much depends on the idio- 
yn dcrastes of one or two examiners, 
hat the same script valued by two 
equally competent examiners may be 
Blven widely differing marks, Day 
à at a script valued by the same CX 
hoe at two different times may set 
ae different marks, and that On 
d e result of the examination often 
jo ande the whole future of a student. 
ere is a great deal of force in a 
ese contentions. It may, however: 
ah Mentioned in passing that while, 
» the one hand, the examination 
ox Mem is widely criticised, there is, 
Dis he other hand, much popular de- 
Dn for such concessions as allowing 
as idates to appear for examination 
o external students without having 
Eo through a regular school OT 


. deplorably 
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college training. While this negative 
criticism of the examination system 
is largely justified, no better alterna- 
iive has yet been devised which will 
avoid too much dependence on the 
personal factor. Mere tinkering with 
rules about percentages and grace 
marks will only result in the lower- 
ing of our standards of our education, 
low as they already are. 
Theoretically the only way to reduce 
the importance attached at present to 
examinations is to judge the whole 
year’s class work on well considered 
reports of the teachers and the heads 
of the schools or colleges, though 
these will also depend to a very great 
extent on the personal factor. It is 
unhappily too true that these teachers 
cannot generally be trusted to give 
honest reports. Prejudice, favourit- 
ism, outside influence, desire for pro- 
motion or popularity, even pecuniary 
inducements are likely to have great 
weight in the preparation of these re- 
ports. The experience of Bombay in 
allowing schools to certify proficiency 
in some subjects at the Matriculation 
or in asking the colleges to conduct 
their own examinations for ihe first 
year course has not been too happy. 
This constant harping on the unsatis- 
factory nature of examinations has an 
insidious effect on the discipline of 
students who unconsciously feel that 
honest work will not always procure 
adequate reward, and who therefore 
get into the habit of deing the very 
minimum required under. the rules 
and depending on guide notes, ab-- 
stracts or private coaching rather 
than onan adequate study of their 
subjects. The habit of seamping work 
acquired at school or college does not 
remain confined to their academic 
studies but has a sinister effect on the 
general character of the students even 
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in their after life. The question of 
students and politics is hotly discus- 
sed not only in India but in every 
country where any discussion of pub- 
lic questions is at all allowed. But 
during the last hundred years of the 
British rule it acquired a special impor- 
tance. Before independence most of our 
college and university students were 
absorbed in political discussion, and our 
political leaders often found in them a 
- ready means for staging mass demons- 
trations against the foreign government. 
They were often told that national 
interests required them to give up 
their studies and take a prominent 
part in political activities like picket 
ing, law-breaking and other forms of 
satyagraha. A few even left their 
Schools or colleges in the middle of 
their studies, and several of them, I 
am reliably informed, repented of 
this step, though too late. Some of us 
who tried to dissuade the students 
from this premature participation in 
the hurly-burly of politics were  de- 
nounced as unpatriotic old fogeys or 
even as the paid or unpaid agents of 
British imperialism. We thought that 
the proper role of the student was to 
apply himself to his work and to 
study — dispassionately in his Spare 
time the various questions before the 
Stat from all .sides and prepare 
co t PR rige political life 
e leaders were strwi 
ur m these Biar during” the 
ays of the independence str 

pened the habits of we a 
4 e ON pe) independence 
ek e foreigner is no 
us s pee E ais as. the corpus 
and abuse. the Sud el dens 
LIBRA ent is inclined in 
ERR. © use the present govern- 
ME self as the objective of hi 
quem activities or to accept m" 
ommunist ideology and methods he 


the consequent anti-capitalist point. 
view, for he must be a 

or olher. Even the soci 

to him to be a kind of a milk-a 
being, even as the old liberal ap 
ed in former days to a red-hot . 
volutionary, or the staunch 

ary. 


J The encouragement O 

has naturally led to a 
loosening of discipline. 

are importing the methods ' 

or trade union agitation Im o 
vught to be the serene atmos 
our educational institutions. 

of strikes, picketing and fasts 
iaken to attain comparative d 
monplace objectives, like et. 
tion of a teacher whom the : 
ment intends to transfer OT g 
refusal of permission to € 
to appear for an examinabe’ , 
to unsatisfactory work qar 
year, the grant of a holiday spr 
mory of somebody Ot i 
of some public event, a ids * 
dates of the examination? 

has heard of workmen § ba 
cause water in the pithead ause 
not warm enough Or ecr rep 
was short supply of beer m 
houses near the place o gents 
most of the strikes of ae n 
no less ridiculous. cece” 

at Indore recently, 
rnonstrations have 
consequences. Is it too E 

that the managements an 

ing staff should use thelr | 

to eliminate such exhib? 
discipline on the part 0 

But occasionally a 
selves resort to similar 
getting their grievance t 
and the students are on Ye 

to follow their examP'e 
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a good understanding between teachers 
and students, if the latter respect the 
tormer and regard them as their guides, 
philosophers and friends, if students’ 
representatives are heard when any 
changes in academic life are in con- 
templation, I am sure most of such 
unpleasant manifestations will disap- 
pear; but the managements, the 
teachers and even the educational 
departments of states should ordi- 
narily avoid any show of imposing 
their authority by the use of the big 
Stick and should take the students 
into their confidence. 


here is no objection to student 
ing an interest in politics. In fact 
ls future electors and as potential 
eaders of the country they should ac- 
Quaint themselves with the ' various 
Politica], economie, social and cultural 
je ons that concern their mother- 
ind The teachers should, however, 
of ess on them the need of a study 
m Sides of a question by reading 
cs nnd newspapers, by discussing 
ing in their unions or clubs, by tak- 
Sino LY opportunity of listening to 
Shean, leaders in all fields and by 
parli ing occasionally the sessions of 
stu eon sis or local bodies. But if 
an d associations pass resolutions 
iS pa lic questions and expect them 
that LJ any weight with the powers 
bir d it should be impressed 0n 
mistak at they are making a grea 
Opinions They are entitled to express 
Cern E on matters that actually con- 
heir academic life, and any 

of representations from them 

V. ds Doe be carefully considered. 
ings Owever, necessary that these 
ede be done in a responsi- 

ny dents In pre-independence. days 
Was fro act with extreme politicians 
M such Wned upon, and restrictions 
matters only confirmed them 
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in their extreme views. It should be 
realised by the authorities of educa- 
tional institutions that students are of 
an age when emotions are easily 
roused and extreme views, whether 
of the left or right, appeal more than 
counsels of moderation, this often 
produces difficult situations, but they 
must be treated in the initial stages 
with tact and sympathy if they are 
not to get out of hand. Appeal should 
be made to the higher feelings of 
students, and the necessity of enforc- 
ing disciplinary measures should as 
far as possible be avoided. But if in 
any exceptional case a clear case 
exists for disciplinary action the 
authorities would do well to stand 
firm and not yield to agitation. The 
impression that anything, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, can be 
achieved by mere rowdiness or agita- 
tion, is, if it is all wide spread, the 
surest sign of some defect in the ad- 
ministrative machinery itself. The 
student body as a whole is not really 
not bad at heart, and in most situa- 
tion is amenable to reason if it is 
satisfied about the sympathy and good 
intentions of their advisers. The most 
efficient educational institution is one 
in which the pupils look rather to 
their teachers than to outside leaders 
for guidance not only on the regular 
subjects of study but on other matters 
in which theyéfeel interest. 


Every attempt should be made to 
encourage corporate activities among 
students and teach them to manage 
their own affairs honestly and in the 
public interest. Small mistakes should 
be brough* to their notice and they 
should be asked to correct them them- 
selves. It is often found that some 
students use their school or college 
societies and clubs for selfish ends, 
and the authorities, while leaving 
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them to manage their own affairs ac- 


cording to their own desires, should 
insist on frequent audit and inspection 
of their own finances. The need of 


perfectly straight 
matters where publi 
paned oud be brought home to them 
tom the first and no intenti 
lapses should be excused, ote 
, 


mistakes due to mere ign 
be Sympatheticall a AT B 


realise 


dealing in money 
c moneys are con- 


Sw they offer for public mr 
tunately they often have c,  Unfor- 
examples ctor date preis 


in the person 


$ mong men o i znd 
ponsible positions; but pd 528 see 

„1S to be pure in futur T public 
and impress 


and wome 
necessity of seo em the is 


h 
unselfish publ 
Perhaps th 
e most 
Ol. promoti 
vi omoting, discipline ^ 
ee enmen: and women is 


n an 
age as much as 


O encour- 
pation ip 


partici- 


useful for the proper building up of 
the body, but team games played in 
the right spirit have the additional 
advantage of fostering discipline, and 
teaching students to work for the side, 
and not merely for individual distinc- 
tion. But the students should be made 
to realise that success in matches is 
not everything; the spirit in which 
games are played is all-important. If 
there is undue emphasis placed on 
success alone, the result would be a 
lowering of character and discipline. 
Unfortunately on several occasions one 
finds teams ` intent on winning any- 
how, and consequent riots, mobbing 
of umpires and other undesirable in- 
Cidents are not uncommon. The tea- 
chers and managers of games should 
keep a firm hold on the players, an 

no amount of skill should excuse un- 


Sportsmanlike conduct on the part O 
a player. 


ES cognate subject is regular training 
either in the National Cadet Corps Of 
1n organised camps for doing usefu 
manual work like the Seva Dal. The 
recent movement for encouraging 
shramadan Started by Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave deserves every support. Such 
training wi]] not only be good for ihe 
Proper physica] development of the 
student but will impress on the parti- 
pony the dignity of labour, however 
of jr. impress upon him the duty 
t ce "ence. to rules, lessen the dis 
ae between the rich and the poo? 
Hine h the unhappy communal ten- 
and m M bringing all classes together 
individual him an independent minde 
havin as e great advantage 9 
zens E raine] ang disciplined citi- 
Mice to command or obey 25 
cularl ^ Tequires, need not be parti 
y stressed, The habits of dis- 
culated ip the formative 


period of youth will continue afte” 
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the student has left his school or col- 
lege. It must, however be emphasised 
that the training should be thorough 
and should be spread over the whole 
course of education so that it should 
become a second nature. 


The older generation is often heard 
complaining that the younger genera- 
tion does not show proper respect to 
their elders, and attributes it to the 
education it is receiving. But I am 
inclined to think that the blame for 
such a state of things, if it at all 
exists, must be shared by both sides. 
Each side should make allowances for 
the other; one should not expect too 
much deference, and the other not 
claim too much independence while 
it is not economically self-supporting. 
The joint family system is fast dis- 
integrating, and as soon as the 
younger men begin to earn their liv- 
ing they should not be too much 
interfered with. A more serious com- 
plaint is that young men are not 
sufficiently polite and chivalrous to 
the other sex and are often downright 
rude. 'There is some explanation for 
it, in the fact the two sexes have only 
recently begun to come together in 
Schools, colleges and universities, and 
their mutual relations have not had 
time to adjust themselves; but expla- 
nation does not mean excuse. Oc- 
casionally some young women who 
have only recently come out of their 
Old state of seclusion show themselves 
to be too emancipated and are inclin- 
ed to disregard all the old accepted 
rules of modesty and decorum. They 
Should realise that the emancipation 
has reference not to external but to 
the much more important moral, 
mental and social qualities. I believe 
this state of things will right itself 
in time, but any rudeness of behaviour 


on the part of either young men or 
young women should be sternly re- 
pressed. It is no doubt true that such 
acts of indiscipline or rudeness are 
characteristic of only a small minority, 
but the majority silently acquiese 
and consider it no business of theirs 
to protest against them. It is only by 
improving the general tone of the 
educational institution and of society 
in general that a permanent improve- 
ment will come, but the teachers 
should do their best to effect this 
improvement, firstly by setting a good 
example themselves, and secondly by 
getting the better elements among the 
youth to assert themselves and re- 
press the unruly minority which 
brings discredit upon them. 


The students are a part of the gen- 
eral community and their standards 
of behaviour must naturally reflect the 


prevailing standards in the country. 
Complaints about student  indiscip- 
line are really a reflection on our 


society in general, and if we desire 
any improvement in the student world 
it can only come ultimately from a 
general improvement in the tone of 
our people as a whole. A great res- 
ponsibility rests upon our leaders as 
well as teachers. If they set a high 
standard of rectitude, consideration 
for others, truth, justice and fair deal- 
ing in their public as well as private 
lives, I have no doubt that the stu- 
dents will not be backward in follow- 
ing them. But if they merely talk’ big 
and enunciate high moral ^ principles 
but are characterised by Sclfishness, 
untruthfulness and injustice, if there 
is little correspondence between their 
words and» actions, no amount of 
clamour about student indiscipline 
will be of much avail in eradicating 
this evil. 


R. P. Paranjpye 
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He : . IL WHAT SHALL WE TEACH?* 


claimed that children at eleven are 
much less well-grounded in the 3 R’s 
than they used to be. Alarming figures 
of illiteracy are produced and mis- 
interpreted to show that we need to 
go back to what is sometimes envisag- 
ed as a glorious past in which all child- 
ren could read and do sums with re- 
markable accuracy and speed. 


Though I write without special 
knowledge, other than that obtained bY 
dealing with the secondary education O 
some of the best of primary schoo 
children, most of the criticisms of the 
primary schools seem to me misguided. 


It is true that some of their products 
lack ‘the basic skills that sta shoul 
pr like them to have, but such 
ed. pitis have surely always exist- 
wu s arise from the sheer inability 
es e children to learn and to 4 
i greater extent from  over-lar£e 
classes and crowded schools. 


oda. that some educationists have 
method. to — over-emphasise activity 
inach]ne and to decry the necessity fF 
all ra Something if one is to teach 2 
in th T w technique, useful, perhaps, 

€ hands of some exceptiona 
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es will be published in 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH 


My own view is that the majority of 
teachers in primary schools still recog- 
nise that the inculcation of the basic 
skills by whatever method they find 
best is, and should be, their main 
Object. One is amazed more at their 
Success in attaining it than at the few 
Inevitable failures. 


* * * * 


Of the studies of the secondary 
modern school and the technical school 
I will say nothing. There we have a 
new and relatively unexplored field in 
Which the problems of objective and 
method, of the right emphasis to put 
Upon vocation, and of the effect of 
examinations, will have to be solved by 
a process of trial and error, of thought 


-and discussion, by those who teach in 
them. 


The curriculum of the grammar 
Schools has a longer history; because it 
Concerns those who will inevitably bear 

€ most responsible positions in our 
national life, it is all the more impor- 


lant that it should rest on sound 
Principles, 


A hundred years ago, in Arnold’s day, 

at curriculum was, by and large, 
exclusively classical. French might be 
a by a visiting rnaster; in a few 
thools occasional lectures might be 
Blven on science. But Latin and Greek, 
With a little ancient history and 
mathematics, formed the core of the 
curriculum, 


" The last fifty years have seen that 
core of agreed learning disintegrate 
da eM and completely, leaving a few 
€lics, such as the demand for Latin 
at Oxford and Cambridge.^ The needs 
of commerce and industry and the 
Browth of knowledge have led to a 
multiplication of subjects that would 
ave seemed impossible to most 19th- 
Century school-masters. 
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Tt is almost unthinkable in the 
modern world that a boy or girl should 
go through a grammar school without 
learning any science at all, or the rudi- 
ments of a modern language. If he is 
to be considered educated he must know 
some history and geography. The study 
of his own language is obviously fun- 
damental. Nor can we exclude the arts, 
even from the most academic grammar 
school. And so the list goes on. 


In place of a unified curriculum we 
have a conflict of rival subjects. On 
the other hand the need for highly 
qualified experts in every field, parti- 
cularly in science, has led to a demand 
for higher standards of attainment in 
the schools, and a corresponding 
increase of specialisation. We are faced 
with rival and contradictory demands 
for breadth of interest and intensity of 


knowledge. 


* * * * 


In response to this situation, the 
grammar schools have developed à 
characteristic pattern of studies, in 
which the pupil advances on a broad 
front until the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
and then in the sixth form specialises 
fairly intensively on two or three 
related subjects to which he will 
devote perhaps two-thirds of his time. 


This idea of a&specialised sixth-form 
education is, in fact, peculiar to this 
country. In the United States there is, 
in general, no recognised core of studies 
upto the age of sixteen; still less is 
there a possibility of work in a few 
subjects of anything like  sixth-form 


standard. In'other European countries, 
though academic standards are high, 
the number of subjects that are studied 
to the end of the school course is con- 
siderably greater than in this country. 
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The. price that is paid is a longer 
university course. 

; The inevitable growth of Specialisa- 
tion in our schools is a rnatter of keen 
controversy. We hear much, in parti- 
cular, of the illiterate scientists who go 
to the universities, not only vithteo 
interests outside their laboratories, but 


incapable even of writin 1 
straightforward En glish. g clear and 
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answer to these questions. We are 
beginning to see that the mere demand 
for Latin for scientists or science for 
humanists as tested by an elementary 
examination does little to bridge the 
gap between them. 


I believe, myself, that the problem 
is actually often exaggerated and tha 
the disintegration of knowledge a” 
of culture is not by any means ê$ 
immediate a danger as it is often 
claimed to be. I do not find, for exam 
ple, that the barriers of incomprehe" 
Sion between the arts student and tp 
Scientist are nearly as marked 8$ 4 
sometimes claimed. Differences T 
actually arise from varying intelle? 
tual capacities are often assume 


be the effect of divergent courses ° 
study. 


d i a 
It is perhaps true that there ÍS. 
widespread incapacity to write 


pread | e 
real simplicity and relevance, bu k 
Sometimes forget how difficult Jain 
accomplishment this is. The P : f 


fact is that, in condemning many 
those who leave our schools for '» 
universities and professions as «dim 
and lacking genera] education, 


Often forget the effect of their 


we 10? 
home 


backgrounds, 
k * * * 

This is a point to which I shall E 
urn in my next article. Here ite 
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WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 


Many of those in the sixth form, 
even many of those going to univer- 
sities, are not sufficiently outstanding 
intellectually to educate themselves 
easily and spontaneously; they come 
from homes which can provide no 
cultural stimulus of any kina what- 
ever. Their social immaturity accen- 
tuates the impression that they give 
of knowing little and caring less 
about anything apart from the chemis- 
try or French that they have studied 
so doggedly. 

We must beware that the remedy 
we propose is not worse than the 
disease. If we seek to broaden their 
minds by multiplying their subjects of 
study, with examinations attached, 
their anxiety to succeed will leave 
them no leisure for the only true road 
to general education at ihis level— 
reading, or looking at pictures, Or 
making music for oneself, or talking 


informally to contemporaries and 
teachers, 


The nineteenth-century curriculum 
was, by our standards, grotesquely 
Over-specialised; yet it produced a 
number of men of the widest general 
education, because they were neither 
Over-taught not over-examined. I 
believe a number of schools are learn- 
Ing this lesson; I am not so sure about 


Some departments in some univer- 
Sities, 


In this pursuit of general education 
believe, too, that we can make more 
Use than we usually do of the special 


, interests of the pupil. It is a mistake 


to think that only the things that a 
Oy or girl learns which arc unrelated 
© his chosen subjects contribute to 
1S general culture. The strength of 
:1e grammar-school sixth form is that 
it gives an opportunity to study a few 
things well. To go fairly deeply into 


a subject, even on a narrow front, is it- 
self a very valuable educational ex- 
perience. 


Ideally such a study provides in ad- 
dition a centre from which other and 
wider interests may grow if they are 
stimulated. But that E ps aes 
really good teaching. Here once mor 
e dus back to the quality of the 
teacher. 

* 


* * " 


It is usually the man who is, for 
example, a good scientist himself 
who will encourage his pupils to be 
something more than scientists; it is 
he, rather than the man with mediocre 
ability, who will have the quality of 
mind to show by the chance word or 
the calculated irrelevancy that know- 
ledge is ultimately a unity and not 
a mere collection of unrelated parti- 
cles. The readiness of such men to 
teach will be one of the factors which 
determine whether the schools can 
provide for their pupils the stimulus 
and the background, which in many 
cases their homes cannot give, that are 
necessary to transform the narrow 
specialist into the humane personality. 


The grammer school curriculum is 
often criticised because it is “over- 
academic" as well as being too special- 
ised. In fact, this conception of the 
grammar school gurriculum is utterly 
inaccurate. 


Quite apart from the high standard 
that many such schools reach in art 
and practical work of many kinds, it 
is from them that are largely recruited” 
the higher technologists going into 
our universities and technical colleges. 
If that stream is not yet broad 
enough, in great measure this arises 
not from the nature of the school 
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curriculum but from the preference 
of the pupil for the study of pure 
science. 


* ES * * 


As for the broader question of the 
value of academic studies in them- 
selves in relation to the needs of the 
modren world, no mistake can be 
grea.er or more harmful than to re- 
gard them as remote from the prob- 
lems of life. For a minority of very 
able people of high linguistic ability, 
for example, I do not believe that any 
educational instrument has ever been 
devised that is as good as the Greats 
course at Oxford—and I am not think- 
ing simply of the development of the 


individual but also of his Service to 
the State. 


Why should one say this of some- 
thing as superficially remote from our 
own world as the Study of ancient 
languages, literature and philosophy? 
Because through it the student learns 
to handle language and hence ideas; 
because it is impossible to pursue it 
without facing repeatedly the peren- 
nial problems of human experience 
and conduct. The questions that oc- 
cupied Thucydides and Aristotle and 


Aeschylus are ultimately the problems 
that concern any man living in so- 
ciety. 


It should be the aim of any higher 
education to ensure that sooner oF 
later, by one means or another, every 
student capable of it should realise 
that those problems exist, even 
though, for the great majority, that 
illumination will no longer come 
through the classics, at any rate in 
their original tongues. 


* * * * 


In what I have writien I do not 
wish for a moment to give the impres- 
sion that I am complacent about the 
grammer school curriculum. It has 
changed in the past and it must go 0n 
changing. But ihe principles by 
which it attempts to meet the dual 
challenge of providing an education 
that shall be both general and specia- 


lised are, I believe, fundamentally 
sound. 


The ways in which the same general 
principles can be applied to the work 
of other kinds of secondary schoo 
must receive, as they are receiving 
the most careful thought and the 
boldest experiment from those who 
teach in them. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ART 
EDUCATION 


uRING the last week of August, 
De tents and shamianas were 

pitched in the spacious grounds 
of D. B. High School, Jharsa, a village in 
the district of Gurgaon (about 22 miles 
away from Delhi), in order to start 
arts and crafts classes for the villagers. 
In one day's time the whole place 
hummed with activity; young and old, 
women and children flocked round 
the enclosures to see paintings and 
sculptures; clay models, vases and 
jars; masks, chicks and basket exhi- 
bits. Some demonstrations were also 
arranged, potters at ihe wheel; 
weavers weaving chicks and baskets; 
painters busy in designing and paint- 
ing motifs; modellers casting jars and 
Shaping toys. Thus interest was 
aroused amongst the villagers and we 
began planning the time-table for vari- 
ous classes. 


Boys and girls from the local 
schools of Jharsa and also from other 
adjoining villages came to attend the 
classes in arts and crafts and the 
teachers also participated in learning 
arts and crafts. The keynote of the 
Whole programme was that the young 
Students were to be given the option 
to join arts and crafts according to 
their choice and aptitude. Particular- 
ly classes in painting, clay modelling 
and basket-weaving were very popu- 
lar and crowded. Four such classes 
Were arranged from 12 p.m. to 6 p.m.; 
each of an hour and a half's duration. 


Thus 220 boys and girls, 30 adults and 


professionals and 18 teachers were on 
the rolls at the Centre. 


A camp of Bharat Sewak Samaj 
including about 100 boys was also con- 
currently running during this time at 
Jharsa. The age of the campers 
ranged from 15-25 years, and the 
participants were drawn from the 
various schools and colleges in Gur- 
gaon district. These boys like other 
students at the arts and crafts centre, 
were not only given an opportunity 
to express their thoughts, feelings and 
emotions in creative activities, but 
were also encouraged to take up a 
particular art or craft as a profession 
for later life. 


This art and craft centre was 
established as a pilot project at Jharsa 
with the following aims and purposes 
in view: 


l. To provide the villagers and 
students facilities and. guid- 
ance to express themselves in 
painting, drawing and clay 
modelling, so that creative 
work could be encouraged in 
their environments. 


2. To enable, the village folks to 
select iMrough these media of 
expression an art or craft that 
they would like to pursue-as 
a- profession. e* 


3. To impart guidance and sugges- 
tion for improvement of qua- 
lity’ in design, colour and 
form :o those already who 
have taken up some craft as 
profession, so that the product 
may reach a higher standard 


. of esthetic appreciation b 
modelling and ‘training wa 


Crafts work. The adults 


-dual touch. tò their “works. - 


im a Encouragi 
-thi 
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in esthetic and functional 
values. 


4. To emphasise through  exhibi- 
tions and publicity of the arts ` 
and crafts work, the role of 
Such activities in the midst of 
village environments for the 
‘uplift of village economy. 


5 Since villagers have a tradition 
in line, colour and form which 
the craftsmen have inherited 
from their forefathers this 
centre aimed to encourage new 
forms and techniques in order 
to revive the folk arts, 


6. To serve as a recreation centre 
for the village folks where 
Creative work is to be com- 
bined with education. Re- 
creation combined with. edu- 
cation helps in developing 
healthier personalities by. pro- 
viding at the same time op- 
portunities for earning liveli- 
hood. : ; 


The classes at the centre were divid- 
ed into three groups, i.e., children, 
adults and- professionals, The child- 
Ten were encouraged to develop powers 
y way of 
and clay 
S also im- 
ciples | of 


Were en. 
couraged to take up an art or Craft as 
a hobby which would'prove to be a 
worthwhile occupation in off Season, - 
Special lessons Were given to the pro- 
fessionals in -order to improve the 
Quality as well as ihe. 
their products and. also aud 


work in drawing, painting 


parted in the basic prin 


an indivi- . 


ncouraging results were shown by. 
€ students of' this centre, Paintings . 


quantity of - 


with exuberance of colour and depict- 
ing fantastic forms were executed. 
Clay works were exquisitely mould- 
ed in formal symbolism depicting the 
shapes of animals, gods and goddesses. 
Jars and vases were given shapes on 
the potter’s wheel and later on deco- 
rated in colour with unsophisticated 
motifs and traditional patterns. Thus 
by the form and colour produced that 
it was evident originality and creative 
genius lie hidden in these rustic ad 
vironments and given the opportuni y 
help many a great artist and worthy 
craftsmen would come to the surface. 
and blossom in the villages of bu. 
which constitute almost 85 per cen 
of the total population of our country. 
In order to acquaint the village folk 
with national schemes, murals on 
the Five-Year Plan were also painted 
by members of the staff and students 


-of the Centre in the verandah of the 


school. Children and staff of the 
School with a cooperative effort pre- 
pared chicks for the verandah and 


created an additional space to hold 
classes. 


Towards the evening we collected 
the boys who showed good progres 
in creative work and went Pro 
the village lanes painting murals an 
decorative. motifs, :hereby adding 
charm to the drab life of the village. 
The villagers reciprocated in either 
cleaning or repairing the mud walls 
of their huts in order to have the 
decorations done. Thus sanitation and 
hygienic conditions also improved 


and the village presented a glimpse of 
zesthetic beauty. ` 


` Another. salient feature of our acti- 
vities in ihe village wa; the forma- 


tion of. a cultural club and the erection 


of an open-air „theatre. through — the 


Clay-modelling demands 


concentration 


Finished product—a work of 
originality end creative talent 


Murals on the walls of 
villagers’ huts 
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Child drawing 
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Children's painting cl 
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voluntary help of the villagers. Dramas 
and plays were staged to the appre- 
ciative public of the village. Surely 
this open-air theatre will go a long 
way in giving opportunities to the 
villagers to organise dramatic events! 
They will perhaps stage their folk- 
tales and legends, the revival of 
which will add charm and richness 
to their lives. 


An Exhibition of the work of the 
students of the centre was arranged 
after four weeks and prizes were dis- 


tributed. Ways and means were de- 
vised to place this Centre on second 
footing under local leadership and 
some money was allotted from 
National Extention Service Block 
Social Education Fund. The village 
teachers who received training in vari- 
ous arts and crafts were appointed to 
take over the classes. Jharsa remains 
a village where arts, crafts and cul- 
tural activities will have a healthy 
growth. Would that there were thou- 
sands of Jharsas revitalising our cui- 
tural heritage! 


Amar Nath Sehgal 
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CURRENT CONTROVERSIES 


We publish below two replies, one by J. A. K. Martyn, Headmaster of the 


Doon School, and. the other by Major-General E. Habibullah, 
National Defence Academy, Khadak vasla, Poona, to an 


Commandant, 
article entitled 


“SHOULD PUBLIC SCHOOLS BE ABOLISHED?” by Mr. Udai Pareek, 
published in the March, 1955 numberof ‘The Education Quarterly’. 


Should Public Schools be 
abolished ? 


T 


I seems to me that there is a cer- 

tain amount of distortion in Mr. 
Pareek’s article entitled “Should Pub- 
lic Schools be Abolished?” For exam- 
ple, he quotes five lines from the Re- 
port of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, but includes within the in- 
verted commas seven lines of his own 
which do not appear in the Report. 
Possibly the printer's devil is mainly 
to blame. In another place however 
he creates the impression that Sir John 
Sargent was opposed to Public schools, 
whereas a fuller quotation would show 
that Sir John believed that their 
merits out-weighed their defects. Mr. 
Pareek says “Even John Sargent has 
that the oroduct of these 
schools is ‘limited in its intellectual 
range, narrow in its sympathies, and 
arrogant in its assumptions”. What 
Sir John actually wrote was “the pro- 
duct of the Publie school may be 
limited in its intellectual range, nar- 
row in its sympathies apd arrogant in 
its assumptions, but at the same time 
it displays a capacity to set Up, and 
abide by, standards of conduct and a 
readiness to accept responsibility 
qualities which must form an essential 
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part of the equipment of any real 
public servant”. Whether Mr. Pareek 
has dealt equally fairly with the other 
authors he quotes it is impossible to 
say. There has, however, never been 
atime when Public schools in Eng- 
land did not arouse strong criticism 
Part of this criticism has simply bee? 
a case of sour grapes. Part of it has 
come from writers who were md 
selves unhappy at their schoo wi 
There is evidence that genius is 7° 
gregarious enough to enjoy life s 
school. Part of the criticism has bee 
valid and has led to reforms. ^ 
would however be very rash for Eur 
one to assess the value of the Pun 
Schools of England by the remarks me 
the critics. If all the critics said W " 
true the Public schools could ear 
have survived. That they do a, 
in spite of higher fees on the one ha d 
and higher taxes and lower peu 
on the other is incontrovertible DE 
that their supporters far outnum 
their critics. 


t 
It is a pity that Mr. Pareek does no 


ic 
pay more attention to what Len 
schools ac^ually are and actua tot 
His article consists mainly in 4 


ing other people’s opinions. oe 
lic school may be roughly de hic 
as a school, usually residential, W m 
is adequately equipped to give an 4 
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round education, an education which 
makes the fullest possible use of games 
and extra-curricular activities. The 
days when it was even remotely true 
to describe the education as “a system 
of organised cruelty which effectively 
atrophies any emotion or humanity 
the new comer may have brought 
with him” were left behind 30 or 
more years ago. I feel convinced that 
if Mr. Pareek could see for himself 
he would admit that there is little 
wrong in the education given. But 
we must admit that it cannot be made 
available for all. It is however not 
logical to say that all things not avail- 
able to everyone are bad. University 
education, motor cars, appreciation of 
music: there are many things not 
available to all but they are not there- 
fore bad. Mr. Pareek is obviously a 
democrat, but his recipe for the estab- 
lishment of democracy would seem to 
be the one so commonly advocated 
these days of levelling down. It is 
rather as if because the shortest man 
was only four and a half feet tall we 
decreed that no one could be taller. 
The results of such a policy would be 
an extremely monotonous uniformity. 
I submit that Public schools should 
not be abolished. If they are to have 


State aid it should be limited to what’ 


the State would spend on the educa- 
tion of their pupils if they were not 
at Public schools, and to grants for 
Scholarships. 


J. A. K. Martyn 
II 


UBLIC schools are essentially a 

British development of the 18th 
and 19th centuries dvring the time 
when imperial power was rapidly ex- 
ceeding mental and administrative 
capacity in the country. Is it a won- 
der then that many of the poorer pro- 
ducts of public schools are quoted as 
symptomatic of their class? 
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Critics forget that the great age of 
“Pax Britannica” and the surge of libe- 
ral thought, which swept tiny Britain 
to the forefront, owed its foundation 
to the product of Public schools. 


It is irrelevant to say that Public 
schools are undemocratic because they 
are expensive. They are the teachers 
of democracy, in fact; for a Maharaja’s 
son has to take his turn as a ‘fag’ with 
a government-aided boy. The school 
may be expensive, but that is because 
it refuses to lower its standards of edu- 
cation. Is not the economic system 
current to be blamed, rather than a 
school which has to survive therein? 


Reckless criticism and massive quo- 
tations from critics is not good enough; 
nor is blind stoical support. A frank 
understanding is necessary of what 
Should distinguish a Public school from 
other Secondary educational institu- 
tions. 


First, a good Public school does not 
employ on its teaching staff any but 
the best. Thus, the school and univer- 
Sity records of the staff are brilliant 
and incluce a galaxy of blues, athletic 
prowess, scholarships and first class 
degrees. The headmaster of. such a 
School should be not only a distinguish- 
ed scholar out a person who has a re- 
putation as (an educationist. The ex- 
ample of Sir Cyril Norwood, a Head- 
master of Harrow, comes to mind. He 
took uo this appointment from Bristol 
Grammar School, because he had pro- 
gressive ideas in educational reform. 


Secondly, the alumni must most cer- 
tainly have to qualify at the equivalent 
of a common entrance examination; a 
certain amount of indulgence being 
shown to boys with physical prowess 
or marked promise in any form of art. 
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Thirdly, every boy starts at the bot- 
tom and works his way up in the school 
hierarchy, being closely connected with 
all the facets of the school's life. This 
not only teaches clean ambition but 
the dignity of work. It also brings 
home the presence of other ‘pebbles on 
the beach’. To inculcate this to the 
full, there is no doubt that the Public 
school must be primarily of a board- 
ing type where boys stand on their own 
merit away from parental protection. 
It is often the charges for boarding 
that are the target for critics. Lower 
charges would mean, ill-clad, ill-fed 
boys. How many parents would want 
this? 


Fourthly, the organisation of life 
ensures close teacher-student relation- 
ship. Thus, the direct influence of 
the hand-picked teacher has a healthy 
influence on the student. 


Fifthly, the sense of duty and ten- 
acity and, at the same time, the sch 
larly atmosphere combined with hob- 
bies, handicrafts and competitions de- 
velops self-reliance and initiative. 


Many critics who decry Public 
Schools fail to point out that Public 
schools exist because there is a need 
for them. It would be wrong of the 
government to interfered in the run- 
ning of such a school, forsits very pro- 
gress depends on competition and the 


ability to adapt itself to the reeds of 
the day. 


A Publie school does not ‘necessarily 
have to conform to the needs of Basic 
education; for the latter is also only a 
means to an end and not an end in it- 
self. That schooling is costly is þe- 
cause the best does cost money. It is, 


however, desirable that those deserv- 
ing it, do receive the best. Here the 
government can assist by giving free- 
ly scholarships in the form of free 
board and lodging to boys with brains 
and above average promise. 


It is time loose thinking about pub- 
lic schools ceased. Incredible as it 
may seem, one writer at least has gone 
so far as to say that they were founded 
in India to serve the ends of Imperial- 
ism. The first prototype of the Public 
schools was founded in Dehra Dun py 
the efforts of S. R. Das. He cou 
scarcely have been expected to serve 
the Empire. 


Far from being condemned, these 1 
stitutions are the ideal to be attained, 
in an educationally vacuumatic pP 
try, in an age when a high standard "s 
learning, character and leadership ! 
essential. 


Sir Henry Newbolt's verse on Clifton 
Chapel perfectly sums up the aspira- 
tions of the Public school. 


"To put the cause above renown. 
n down. 


beyond the 
prize. 


To play the game 


To honour. as you strike him 


t comes with fearless 
The foe tha TÉ 


To hold the life of battle good 


that gave you 
And dear the land g birth; 


But dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the 
Earth." 


E. Habibullah 
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BASIC AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Five-Year Plan of 
ment. 


Educational Develop- 


Scheme No. 1 


A grant of Rs. 51,224,086 has been sanc- 
tioned to various State Governments during 
1954-55 for the implementation of this 
scheme. Besides, interest-free loans to the 
tune of Rs. 8,00,000/- repayable in 30 
annual instalments were sanctioned to 
various State Governments for construction 
of buildings for hostels attached to the 
institutions established under this scheme. 


Scheme No. 4 
Under this scheme, Central grants 
amounting to Rs. 48,39,393/- have been 


Sanctioned to various State Governments 
for the year 1954-55. 


Scheme No. 6 


During 1954-55, a subvention of 
Rs. 9,82,501/- was given to voluntary insti- 
tutions under the scheme. In addition, an 
interest-free loan of Rs. 1,56,636/- was 
sanctioned to such organisations for the 
Construction of hostel buildings. 


Scheme for Expansion of Basic Education 


Under the Scheme for Expansion of 
asic Education a total amount of 
Rs. 19,87,502/- was sanctioned to the vari- 
ous State Governments dur‘ng 1954-55. 


Scheme to Relieve Educated Unemployment 


Under the Scheme Rs. 3,40,71,619/- were 
Sanctioned to various States during 1954-55. 
his brings the total amount sanctioned up 


of @ducAtion 


to 31st March, 1955 to Rs. 4,49,37,439/-. 
The total number of teachers and Social 
education workers sanctioned up to 3lst 
March, 1955 was 68,845 and 2,418 respec- 
tively. s 


Education Committee for Andaman and 

Nicobar Islands 

The Government of India have appointed 
à committee of experts under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. A. N. Basu, Principal, Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi, to study the 
educational conditions in the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands and to submit a report on 
the expansion and improvement of the 
existing educational facilities and other 
allied matters. 


Social Education 


.By arrangement with the Ford Founda- 
tion the Government of India acquired tbc 
Services of Dr. Rudolf Flesch, an Americar. 
expert in the technique of writing for 
rapes for the months of March and April, 


Mr. Martin aith, National Secretar: 
of Adult [d in New Zealand, tourer 
the country or'a Unesco Mission for one 
and a half months from Ist February, 1355 


at the invitation of the . Government. of 
India, d 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The National Board for Audio.vi 
Education has been reconstituted providing 
Breater representation to Central Minis- 
tries, State Governments, importers and 


come of Audio-Visual Aids in the 
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Two outstanding films Sound Barrier and 
The Conquest of Everest have been pur- 
.chased for the Central Film Library of the 
Ministry. 


Second Five-Year Plan 


Draft proposals for the Second Five- 
Year Plan relating to Basic and Social 
education together with the estimates of 
expenditure have been circulated to the 
State Governments. i 


SECONDARY EDUCATION* 
All-India Council for Secondary Education 


The All-India Council for Secondary 
Education has been set up by the Govern- 
ment of India for the improvement and re- 
organisation of Secondary education. 


Ford Foundation Projects 


It_has been decided to hold four seminars 
of Headmasters, inspecting officers etc. at 
Darjeeling, Mussoorie, Coonoor and Maha- 
baleshwar in May-June, 1955. 


Twenty four Training Colleges selected 
for organisation of extension services have 
been informed of the equipment that will 
be made available to them. 


Scheme No. 4(b)—Improvement of Selected 
Secondary Schools 


An amount of Rs. 1,09,972 has been paid 
to the West Bengal Government, 


Minister’s Discretionary Fund 


A grant of Rs. 10,000 has been sanctioned 
to the „Rishi Valley School, Chittoor, 
ndhra in recognition of th d 
done by the School. ar one 


Assistance to 


Volunt: 
Institutions x 


Educational 
m 


Grants totalling Rs. 1,5,650 h: 
sanctioned to three Institutions. eee 
A 


Central Bureau of Textbook Research 


A three’ weeks’ on^ textbook 
production opened at Srinagar on 25th 
arri 1955 under the Directership of Shri 


- Zaidi Director, Central B 
Textbook Research. ee 


Seminar 


Mr. L. Fernig, an expert in the field 
whose services have been loaned to thé 
Bureau by Unesco, arrived in India on 6th 


March and i i i 
TOO S now working with the 


Central Bureau of Educational and 


Vocational Guidance 


invited to 
State Governments have been invited, 
depute two delegates to attend a dT 
Course in Educational and Vocational CE 
ance that is being conducted by the Burea 
for a period of six weeks commencing 
from 9th May, 1955. 


Student Discipline 


" å d 
series of eight letters has been issued 
"ms the past few months by the Secr) 
Ministry of Education to all State E 
tion Ministers and Secretaries in pursue aif 
of the decision of the Government oS o 
to put into effect immediately Farid s 
a non-financial character that W u genera 
improve student discipline and OE 
standard of education in the country: 


Pubíie Schools 


The Government of India have Ins 
four Public Schools during the year 
55. 


ve inspected 


n veners of 
An informal conference of Con Members 


Regional Selection Committees, Teade 
of “Central Selection Committee, E xe 
masters of Public Schools and Tducation 
Public Instruction/Directors of CHIC New 
of State Governments was he 1 at ow the 
Delhi on the 8th April, 1955 to; dt Scholar- 
working of the scheme of Meri 

ships in Public Schools. 


" ies 
ence of Education Secretarie: 
ie of Public Instruction 


i retaries 

nference of Education Secre s 

"E Binet eee VM Ed va 
elhi on : th 

neh the pro of Sep en gee d 
i rated Central an a ional 
teat ta be included in the Second Five 


Year Plan. 
YOUTH WELFARE 


Labour and Social Service Camps 


and 

The Committee on Youth Cammi D 

Labour Service by Students em te year 

olicy of sanctioning grants during © Ped 

1955-56. It also granted erm deste 

sanction to the camps organi ed Py antary 
Governments, Universities an 


Organisations, 


and 


i he period under report a SU eor 
Rs ETB? has been sanctioned 
conducting 145 Youth Camps AT 
parts of the country in which a hour on 
youths have rendered manual la 
projects of national utility. = 


— 


*For details, please see Secondary Edu cal 


tion Section, page 179—210 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE 


Campus Work Projects 


During the period under report a sum 
of Rs. 2,84,813/- has been sanctioned to 
ten Indian Universities and one State Gov- 
ernment for the construction of nine Swim- 
ming Pools and 16 Open-Air Theatres in 
and around the university and college 


campuses. In addition to this, a sum of 
Rs. 25,000/- has been sanctioned to the 
Rama Krishna Mission, Madras for the 


construction of a stadium. 


Sports Organisations 


The Standing Committee of the All-India 
Council of Sport: recommended several 
cases for sanction of grants for the develop- 
ment of sports. A sum of Rs. 83.130/- has 
been sanctioned to ten Sports Federations 
for interchange of terms with foreign 
countries and for the development of sports 
in the country. 


Physical Education 


A sum of Rs. 31,000/- has been sanction- 
ed for a Pilot Survey of physical fitness of 
children and for the development of a re- 
search laboratory on Yoga at Bombay. 


Sports Equipment 


A sum of Rs. 3,395/- has been sanctioned 
to two universities and two State Govern- 
ments for purchase of Sports Equipment. 


Health Service 


A sum of Rs. 10,000/- has been sanction- 
ed to the Delhi University for the estab- 
lishment of the World University Service 
Health Centre for the benefit of students 
in the Delhi University Campus. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


University Grants Commission 


The Government of India placed at the 
disposal of the University Grants Commis- 
Slon a total sum of Rs. 89,87,586/- during 
the year 1954.55. 


, The University Grants Commission Bill 
pana present, under consideration of the 
Or 


nt Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament. 


Grants to All-India Educational Institutions 


During the period under review a sum of 


i 1,49,000 was sanctioned to various all- 


ndia educational and research institutions. 
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India Wheat Loan Educational 


Exchange 
Programme 


The total estimated amount to be avail- 
able under the above programme, which 
provides for exchange of books, laboratory 
equipment and personnel between India 
and the United States, is five million dollars 
which will be spread over a period of five 
years in roughly equal instalments of one 
million dollars per annum beginning from 
1954-55. The supply of books has already 
started. The supply of laboratory equip- 
ment is likely to begin shortly. Twelve 
Indian Librarians have already been grant- 
ed study travel grants for a five-month 
study tour in the United States of America. 


Committee to examine the 


question of 
Degrees 


The Government of India have appointed 
a Committee to examine the question whe- 
ther insistence upon a University degree 


is necessary for entry into Government 
Service. 


Punjab University Camp College, New 

Delhi 

The Government of India have appointed 
a committee under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. K. S. Krishnan, Director, National 
Physical Laboratory, to examine the ques- 
tion of the future of the Punjab University 
Camp College, New Delhi. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Second Five-Year Plan of 
Education ~ 


A special committee _of the All-India 
Council for Technical Education at its 
meeting held on the 15th April, 1955 pre- 
pared in outline the Second Five-Year Plan 
of Technical Education estimated to cost 
Rs. 80 crores. 


"Technical 


Grants for Develoyment of Scientific and 
Technical Education and Research 


During the pe:iod under review grants 
amounting to Rs, 31.86 lakhs were paid to 
Non-University Institutions -for the 
development of facilities for Scientific and 
Technical Education and Research, 


In addition 


Fe an ea nek to the oe a loan of 
S. 45. akhs,was paid to 26 Engi i 
and Technological Institutions f. dne 


d or construc- 
tion of students hostels. d 


A sum of Rs. 43:1 lakhs was placed at 


the disposal of the University Grants Com- 


mission for giving grants to Universiti 
ersi 
under the scheme. ne 
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Practical Training Stipends Scheme 


It is proposed that during 1955-56 „about 
930 Senior and about 330 Junior stipends 
should be instituted for the practical train- 
ing of Technical graduates and diploma 
holders in various industrial establishments. 
The stipends will be tenable for a period of 
one to two years, 


All-India Board of Technical Studies 


Sub-committees of different Boarcs of 
studies have finalised the curricula, sylla- 
buses, model lists of equipment, require- 
ments of accommodation etc. for technical 
subjects at the Secondary stage, in multi- 
purpose schools, 


Technical Assistance Programme 


„It has been decided to provide the ser- 
vices of experts in various branches of 
Engineering to Roorkee University and 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 
under the Sisterhood Relationship Pro- 


gramme of the Technical Cooperation 
Mission. 


Recognition of Technical Qualifications 


The B. Tech. Degree in Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Agricultural Engineering, 
Metallurgy ,and Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering and B. Arch. Degree 
in Architecture and Town Planning award- 
ed by the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur have been recognised by 
Government of India for purposes of rec- 
Tuitment to superior posts. 


Provisional recognition has also been ac- 
corded by the Central Government to the 
diplomas/certificates in Technical subjects 
awarded by a number of institutions/ 
Departments of Education, of various States 
for purposes of recruitment 


Í to subordinate 
posts and services under Government, » 


Indian Institute of Tecnology, 
It has been decided td hold 


Kharagpur 


tive test for admission cf 312 stud m Peti- 
the. Various under graduate Sines A 
Indian Institute of Technology, a 


Kharagpur. 
Scientific Terminology in Hindi. 


The first lists of finali 
3n Hindi relating to Maed 

ciences, have been 
available for sale, 


pahe g n s in Trans- 

; R oi ed Tele- 
alture, circulated 

Ministries, Universities ts 


technical ter 
Mathematics and Sai 
published and 


) 


other important bodies and individuals. 
have been revised in the light of the com- 
ments received from different | sources. 
Further provisional lists of technical terms 
in Hindi relating to Defence, Transport and 
Zoology have been printed and these wi 
now be circulated. 


Propagation of Hindi 


(i) On the recommendation made by 
Hindi Shiksha Samiti at its sixth meeting 
held on the 18th February, 195 „it has peen 
decided to set up four Committees, eari 
on a regional basis. Each Committee GE 
consist of four members wbo — tou 
their respective regions and survey , WS 
work done for Lin guerrier: vn of Hindi: 
These Committees will also draw uP ine 
programme for further work and exiens 
Schemes submitted by regional organise 
tions, 


(ii) A sub-committee of the Hino 
Shiksha Samiti has been set up to prepri 
a list of 500 basic Hindi words ma racy 
constitute the minimum standard of lite ou 
in Hindi. It is also proposed to bring ha 
another list of 2,000 basic Hindi words ders 
will be used uniformlv in Hindi rea 
by people of non-Hindi speaking areas. 


* t 
(iii) There are at present ten Centres at 
New Delhi for teaching Hindi v, p 
Hindi knowing Central |Governmen bou 
ployees which are being attended by 3 to 
670 candidates. It has been decided, ce 
award three prizes to the first , Pro- 
successful candidates at each Hindi 
bodh examination. 


(iv) During the financial year 105 oned 
total grant of Rs. 2,79,001/- was sanci "heir 
to the various State Governments for 
Schemes for promotion of Hindi. 


(v) The Library attached to the Hindi 


Section has now à collection of about 5000 
books. 


Modified Overseas Scholarships Scheme 


: 54- 

Out of the 25 scholars selected for 125 ; 
55, 21 have so far gone for studies abroad; 
25 fresh scholars have been selected unc 
the scheme for 1955-56. 


London University Institute of Education 
F'ellowships, 1955-56 


Against the two awards offered by. the 
Institute to Indian nationals for 1955-56, 
only one candidate has been selected as 
no other candidate was found suitable. 
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Central States 
1955-56 


A candidate each from Ajmer and Coorg 
and three from Delhi have been awarded 
scholarships under the scheme. Admis 
sions of the scholars are being arranged in 
suitable educational institutions abroad. 


Scholarships Scheme, 


General Culturai Scholarships Scheme 


Out of 100 fresh scholarships to be 
awarded under the scheme for 1955-56, 
selection for 96 awards have been maces 
Necessary steps to secure the admissions 0 
the selected candidates in Indian  Institu- 
tions/Universities have been taken. 


Proposal for Holding Holiday Camps for 
Foreign Scholars/Students 


The Indian Council for Cultural Rela- 
tions, New Delhi, are holding two summer 
camps for foreign scholars/students, one in 
Kashmir and the other at Ootacamund in 
May-June 1955. The scholars attending the 
camps will be paid a return Second gar 
railway fare and bus fare together with a 
daily allowance of Rs. 2/- for the perio 
they spend in the camps. 


Scheme for the Award of Scholarships to 
Foreign Students for Vocational Training, 
1954-55 


Necessary steps have been taken to se- 
cure admission of 22 candidates who have 
so far been selected. 


Government of India Reciprocal Scholar- 
ships Scheme, 1954-55 


One more scholarship has been award- 
ed under the scheme to a Swiss nationa 
who was already prosecuting his study at 
the Visva Bharati University, Santiniketan. 


Norwegian Government Scholarship 


The candidate awarded the scholarship 
Íor 1954-55 has gone to Norway, Applica- 
lions for the Norwegian Government 
Scholarship for 1955-56 have been invited 
by 15th May, 1955. 


Science Research Scholarship of the London 
Exhibition of 1851 


Mr. P. Devulappali of the Andhra Uni- 
Versity has been awarded the London 
Exhibition of 1851 scholarship. 


Vincent Massey Scholarship, 1955-56 


The Council of the — Y.M.C.A. of India 
ànd Ceylon has selected Mr. M. A. Thomas 
of the Travancore University for the award. 


Netherlands Government Fellowship, 1955- 
56 


The offer has been publicised and circulat- 
ed to all State Governments, Universities 
etc. Applications have been invited by 
the 15th May, 1955. 


Government of India French Fellowships 
Scheme ` 


Applications for six Fellowships for 1955- 
57 have been invited through the Indian 
Embassy in France. 


French Government Scholarships, 1955-56 


Names of the selected candidates have 
been sent to the French Government by 
the French Embassy in New Delhi for 
approval. 


` General Cultural Scholarships Scheme and 


the Reciprocal Scholarships Scheme 


It has been decided to offer some addi- 
tional facilities to scholars selected under 
the above schemes, in the form of free 
medical attendance, and free transport and 
daily allowances for scholars proceeding on 
study tours or attending approved Holiday 
or Youth Welfare Camps. 


Indo-German Industrial Cooperation 
Scheme, 1954-55 

Applications for 31 awards for practical 
training in West German industries were 
invited up to the 20th March, 1955. Selec- 
tion will be made through a duly constitut- 
ec Selection Committee. 


Fellowships to German Nationals 


Out of ‘ten German Fellows selected 
under the scheme, eight have joined their 
respective institutions in India. 


Aü-hoe Scholarship. by West Germany, 1955 


The German Felleral Government offered 
two more schola’ships in addition to four 
scholarships already offered for post-gra- 
duate doctorate studies of Indian nationals 
in West German Universities, Selection of 
candidates will be made by a Selection 
Committee constituted for the purpose. 


Drain Aboe Group Commonwealth Scholar- 
ship 


Applications for this Scholarship were in- 
vited upto 10th March, 1955. Twelve candi: 
dates have been called for interview by the 
Selection Committee for final Selection. 
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Scholarships to South and South-East Asian - 


Countries, 1955-56 


Seats for Nepalese students for studies 
in India have been reserved in various edu- 
cational institutions. 


Technical Cooperation Scheme. (Colombo 
Plan) and Technical Cooperation Mission 
(Point Four Programe), 1955-56 


The Selection Committee considered the 
applications of candidates and selected 42 
candidates under Colombo Plan and 16 un- 
der Point Four Programme for recom- 
mendation for training. 

Research Scholarships in Humanities 


Of the 51 candidates selected for scholar- 
ships in 1954, 12 have declined the offer; 
the rest of the candidates have either join- 


ed or are expected to join their allotted 
Scnoois shortly. 


International Association for Exchange of’ 


Students for Technical Experience 


The Government of Sikkim have forward- 
ed the applications of 13 students for study 
in India. Arrangements for the reserv- 
ation of the required seats is being made. 
Government of India Scheduled Castes, 

Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward 

Classes Scholarships Scheme, 1955-56 


A budget provision of Rs, 130 lakhs 
been made for the award of scholars 
to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Other Backward Classes for post-matricul- 
ation studies in India, and for studies 
abroad. Provision also exists under the 
scheme for grant of Passage costs to those 
candidates of these communities who are 
In receipt of foreign scholarships without 
free passage, 


Inland Scholarship) 


Applications for award of fresh scholar- 
ships for post-matriculation studies in India 
have been invited by 31st July, 1955. The 
last date for receipt of applications for 
Renewal Scholarships isa 15th May, 1955, 


has 
hips 


Overseas Scholarships | 
The 12 c 
for award o 


e session September/October, 1955. 
Partial Fi 


» The object of this 
financial assistance, 


earing repayable 1 
students j 


abroad, 


Scheme j 
in the ferm 


A provision of Rs. 1,50 000/- 
made to meet the increasing numbes rog 
quests for loans for the year 1955-56 k 


I4 


Cultural Activities 


p istan 

A Volley Ball Team from Afghanis : 

played matches at Aligarh, Agra, Lucknow 

and Delhi. The Indian Council of Culture 
Relations looked after the team. 


A combined schools cricket team from 
Karachi (Pakistan) visited India in ees 
ary, 1955 and played friendly matches a 
Amritsar, Agra, Allahabad, Lucknow ~ 
Delhi. The Expenditure of about Rs. 3000/5 
involved on travelling was borne by 
Government of India. 


Dr. Sanders, Professor of Education, a 
the University of Western Australia, visite’ 
India to determine suitable standards s 
admission and study by Indian students 4 
Australian Universitie;;, 


Dr. Wade Ellis, an American Professor of 
Mathematics, is in India to study the MEET 
nisation of courses of teaching Mathema 
in educational institutions. He has kois 
the Universities of Bombay, Delhi Aer 
Osmania, and proposes io visit some O 
universities of India. 


4 > 
Under the scheme of financial assistance 

lo eminent writers and artists in noe 

circumstances, 32 persons have been grai 

monthly allowances ranging from Rs. 

to Rs. 150/-. 


: 10 
Six Sanskrit books for presentation and 

the Archaeological Museum, Tehran mme- 

Some books in connection with the &husro, 

moration of the memory of A to the 

Ghalib and Tagore have been sen 

Indian Embassy, Tehran. 


Books have also been sent to Indian rM 
Sions in London and Switzerland for dies, 
Sentation to the School of Oriental Stu nal 
University of Durham and the Internatio 
School of Geneva, 


A sum of Rs. 2,263/- has been sanctioned 
for presentation ^ of books to 
University, Eastern Pakistan. 


e pum of Rs. 5,000/- has been sanctioned 
for presentation of Art Books to the 
Council, Ceylon’, 


The Government of India have sanction- 
ed a sum of Rs. 50,000/- towards providing 
Some educational facilities for Indians ri- 
the British West Indies, Malaya and Mauri 
ius. 


A sum of Rs. 33,810/- has been sanction- 
ed for providing facilities for teaching O 
Hindi in British’ Weet Indies, British Guia- 
na Jamaica, Fiji and Mauritius. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EDUCATION MINISTRY 


A sum of Rs. 5,900/- has been sanctioned - 


to e Ceylon University for the creation 
of m endowed fund for the award of two 
annual prizes of Rs. 100/- and Rs. 75/- 
each to the two best students of Hindi in 
the Ceylon University. 


A sum of Rs. 25,000/- has been sanction- 
ed to the Indian Council for Cultural Rela- 
lions, New Delhi, as the first instalment for 
1955-56 for its normal working expenses 
and activities, 


A grant cf Rs. 18,333/- has been sanction- 
ed to the Lalit Kala Akadami for 1955-56 
for its expenses. 


On the recommendation of the Sahitya 
Akadami a prize of Rs. 5,000/- has been 
awarded to the authors of outstanding books 
published between 15th August 1947 and 
31st December, 1954, in each of the regional 
languages scheduled in the Constitution ex- 
cept in Sanskrit, Kashmiri and English. 


Smt. Indrani Rahman, the Indian dancer, 
Was sent to Ceylon in February, 1955 to par 


ticipate im  Ceylon's Independence Day 
celebrations. 


A troupe of six dancers and musicians 
including Kumari Shunte Rao and Shri Ali 
Akbar Khan has been sent to the U.S.A. 
to participate in the Textile Exhibition 


organised by the Museum of Modern Art, 
ew York. 


A sum of Rs. 6,500/- has so far been 
granted to two Cultural Organisations in 
India for the ye?r 1955-56. 


Scholarships to Young Workers in different 
Cultural Fields 


A Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Justice P. V. Rajamannar, has been 
set up for selection out of 1631 candidates 
Who applied for the scholarships. 


Ninth Unesco General Conference to be 
eld in India 


The 8th Session of the General Confer- 
ẹnce of Unesco, held in Montevideo in 
November-December, 1954, accepted the in- 
Vitation of the Government of India to hold 

€ 9th Session of the Unesco General Con- 
ference in India in 1956. — 

Seminar to study the problems of malad- 

Justment of adolescen: Students to their 

academic and social surroundings 


A seminar to study the problems of mal- 
adjustment to adolescent students to their 
academic and social surroundings was held 


ttj 


in Hyderabad from 9th to 17th April, 1955. 
Representatives of University Teachers and 
Students, Headmasters of Secondary 
Schools, University Grants Commission, 
Inter-University Board and .íhe Teachers 
and Students of the Jamia Millia and Kashi 
Vidya Pith participated in the Seminar. 


Unesco Project for Translation of Classics 


A further grant of Rs. 15,000/- has been 
made to the joint funds of Unesco in con- 
nection with this Project. 


Froject on Research on Social Tensions 


The Steering Committee of the Committee 
for Co-ordination of Research in Social Ten- 
sions held its fourth meeting on the 14th Feb- 
ruary, 1955 at New Delhi. It approved ele- 
ven schemes and recommended total grants 
to the extent of Rs. 55,000/-. 


Unesco's Assistance for Development of 
Science Museum 


In pursuance of their programme for 
devolopment of Museums in Member 
States, Unesco has made an offer of tech- 
nical assistance to India for the establish- 
ment of a Science Museum. The offer is 
being examined in consultation with the 


Ministry of Natural Resources and Scien- 
tific Research. 


Unesco Internationa] Committee on Monu- 
menís etc. 

On the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment of India, Shri M. S. Vats, former 
Director General of Archaeology in India, 
was appointed by Unesco as Correspond- 
ing Member of the International Committee 
on Monuments, Artists and Historical 
Sites and Archaeological Excavations. 


Unesco Scheme for Co-ordination 
meníal Activities of Schools of 
States—Selection of Schools from India. 


Unesco has sólected six Indian Schools 
for conduct of ectivities under this Scheme, 


With a view 


Experi- 
Member 


Unesco Pamphlet on ‘Teaching 
Sciences in, India’ 


The Indian Nation 


Of Social 


al Commission has en- 
€sco for as- 
a Science Co- 
compilation and 
on the ‘Teaching 


ered into a contract with Un 
sisting the Unesco South Asi 
Operation Office in the 
rublicatio: 
of Soci 


n of a pamphlet 
al Science in India’, 


Unesco Science Exhibition 


Indian National Commission for 
GE has requested Unesco to make a 
gift of their Science Exhibition, which has 
completed its itinerary in India, to the pro- 
posed Science Museum in the National Phy- 
sical Laboratory, who want to acquire it 
for permanent use. Unesco has, however, 
decided to make a gift of part of the exhibi- 
tion. The position is being reconsidered in 
consultation with the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research. 


sco-Travelling Exhibition of Reproduc- 
bir of Chinese Art—Circulation in India 


nd.an National Commission has ap- 
be cried Unesco for loan of the Exhibition 
of 60 Reproductions of Chinese paintings 
and stone-engravings ranging from the 
second century B.C. to the 18th century 
A.D. which Unesco has prepared for cir- 
culation in Member States. 


Unesco-System of Associated Projects on 
Public Library and Library Schools 


On the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Connemara Public Libra- 
ry, Madras, has been included by Unesco, 
in their System of Associated Projects. 


Request from the Philippines National Com- 
mission for Unesco regarding the  infor- 
mation relating to Genera] Education in 
India 


In response to the Philippines Unesco 
National Commission's request for informa- 
tion relating to general education at the 
Secondary and College levels in Indian edu- 
cational institutions, all relevant available 
material has been sent to that Commission. 


India participates in Uncsco International 
Coupon Scheme as Sup lier of Material 


Tt has been decided — that India will 
export (a) Sodalime Glassware and (b) 
Exposed kducational and Scientific Films 
to other countries against Unesco Coupons. 


Central Educational Library 


An exhibition of children’s iiternture Was 
held between 18th March, 1955 to 31st 
March, 1955 by the Ministry of Education 
along with International Dolls’ Exhibition 
organised by Mr. Shanker in New Delhi 
One thousand children’s books in English 
and Hindi were displayed. 
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Central Secretariat Library 


ister rrowers 
otal number of registered borro 
is 4533 including 583 members pc 
during the period from January io March, 
1955. 


2. Approximately 2500 U.S. Government 
publications in exchange were received a a 
distributed to various officers after prepa 
ration of their lists. 


3. 23,931 persons made use of the library 
during this period. 


4. 672 books were received during bs 
quarter apart from the official publicati 
the number of which was 4014. 


intr A [ the 
5. As a result of the introduction © 1 
Réservation System of the books, 800 Othe 
were supplied to the borrowers 
Library. 


Educational] Information 


During the period 735 enquiries india) 
and 1202 enquiries (Abroad), on , Ma € 
educational topics were dealt -— In- 
visitors sought information from the 
formation Library. 


" wins 
Collection of information on the ai : 
topics has been undertaken anc * 
progress: 


T vorei£? 
(i) Administration/Supervision of For 
Schools in India. 
(ii) Teaching of Carpentry in pat. 
i 
(iii) Facilities for research on Bud 


Religion in the United Kingdom. 
(iv) Teaching of Science in India. 


" een 
Information on the following Pas 5 


compiled. 


() A note on Short Courses to 
ducted by the University of Stoc% gtu- 
during 1955-56, for English-Speakin£ 
dents. ter- 

(i) Courses offered at the Zurich iP 
preter School, Zurich. 


(ii) Diploma course in Rural Edu 
at the University of Reading. 


(iv) Diploma Course in Applied PS 
logy at the University of Liverpoo*. 


catio? 


cho" 


ech- 
(v) Courses in Textiles at Bolton Te 
nical Institute, U.K. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 


(vi) Two years’ course in Social Science 
at the Institute of Social Sciences, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


(vii) Facilities for studies in Social 
Work and Labour Welfare in India. 


Educational Statistics 


The Fifth In-service Training Course in 

ducational Statistics was organised for 
the benefit of State Government nominees 
from 28th March, to 30th April, 1955. 
Twenty-seven nominees from the States of 
Andhra, Bhopal, Bombay, Coorg, Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh, Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Crissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tripura, Uttar 
Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh attended 
the course. Ten general lectures by "well 
known educationists and statisticians were 
also arranged. : ! 


The publication, “Education in India, 
1951-52" (Vols. I and II) is expected to be 
out shortly. 


Drafting of the publication "Education 
in India, 1952-53” has been taken up. 


Preparation of charts for the revised 
edition of “Education in India, a Graphic 
Presentation” has also begun. 


Publications 


The following publications have peen 


rought out in the course of last three 
months:— 


Annual Report, Ministry of Education, 
1954-55 and Summary of this Re- 
port (English). 


Annual Report, Ministry of Education, 
1954-55 and Summary of this Re- 
port (Hindi). 


The March, 1955 number of ‘The 
Education Quarterly. 


Technical Terms in Hindi for Secon- 
dary Schools in (a) Mathematics 
and (b) Social Sciences. 


A. Provisional list of Technical Terms 
in Hindi (a) Defence II, (b) Def- 
ence III and (c) Transport. 


Programme for the Propagation and 
Development of Hindi (English 
and Hindi). 


A Plan for Secondary Education in 
ndia. 


Syllabus for Emergency Teacher Train- 
ing under the Five-Year Plan (Se- 
cond Edition). 


EDUCATION MINISTRY 


Rural Institutes—A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Higher Education for 
Rural Areas. 


Self-Reform in Schools—A Report by 
Working Educators, 


The Five-Year Plan: A Brief Review of 
Progress. 


5095 copies of publications have been sold 
during the period under review for a cash 
return of Rs. 11508-2-0. 


Anthropology 


In the Physical Anthropology : Section, 
data were collected on the agate industry 
from different agate industrial centres at 
Cambay. _In the Physical Anthropology 
Laboratories, human remains from the pre- 


historic sites of Harappa and Maski were 
chemically treated. 


The Social Anthropology Section survey- 
ed the socio-economic conditions of the 
Class IV personnel of the Government of 
India in Calcutta. Data on the Mathuvans 
of Travancore are being worked out and 
a report on “Girls? association, puberty 
and menstruation among the Padam Abor” 
has been completed. The Statistical Sec- 
tion analysed the following data: (a) Socio- 
economic data from Jaunpur, (b) Physical 
measurements of Tripura Tribes, (c) Men- 
tal tests of Jaunsar and Abor Tribes. 


The Photography and Artist Section pre- 
pared a large number of clay models of 
physical types from India besides the 
routine photography work. 


143 books, 12 maps and 550 riodi 
were added to the library. E eas 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


North Western Wircle, New Delhi 


Gaps in the masonry of the forti i 
walls on the southern' side of Kotla Ron 
Shah have been repaired and raised to the 
minimum height in order to check tres- 
pass. Urgent Structural repairs to the Khan 
Khana's tomb are being carried out by the 
trained technical personnel of the depart- 
ment. Suitable lime concrete mixed with 
cement was applied to the top roof concrete 
of Ghiasuddin Tughlaq’s Tomb. Trial exca- 
vations were carried out at a few spots in 
the south east part of Purana Qila in order 
lo assertain the rough sequence 


F i of 
that may be available in the calles times 
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Western Circle, Baroda 
Special repairs to the monuments at 


Chittorgarh and works at Balia Couli's 
Mosque, Ahmedabad are still in progress. 


Trial excavations were conducted at 
Lothal  (Saragvola) in February and 
March, 1955 in the course of which four 
Indus Seals besides hundreds of beads, cop- 
per arrow head, chert blades and typical 
Harappa pottery including beakers, goblets, 
troughs and lamps have been recovered. 


The excavation at Lothal has finally 
established that Rangpur with identical 
pottery was a Harappa-settlement. It has 
also extended the zone of Harappa culture 


as far south as the northern parts of th 
Bombay State. E F 


Mid-Eastern Circle, Patna 


_ Important conservation works Were car- 
ried out at Nalanda, Rajgir, Rohtas Fort, 
Banaras, Maner, Kasia and Kumrahar. 


Northern Circle, Agra 


The old plaster applied to the inner sur- 
face of the dome of the Taj in 1949 bas 
been scraped off and fresh cement plaster 
composed of 1:10 applied. The marble 
Screen around the tombs of Mumtaz maha! 
and Shahjehan in the main mausoleum of 
the Taj and inlay work on it 
EM IE The work o 

ack moss and lichen stained surf 
the buildings at Fatehpur Si Ao 
Sikandra has also made considerable head- 
Way and will be continued till completion. 


South Eastern Circle, Visakhapatnam 


out at Were carried 
Warangal, 


i etc. 


à 


re doie to the grow 
j Gingee, South E DID 
na (Medras), including foe, po 

ques and other secular buildings.» xi 


i / ), were carria 
with repairs to the broken pu 
walls. 


dras), was th. Kanara 
he entire old roof of the tempia- 
s 
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removed and re-laid according to the origi- 
nal pattern. Necessary repairs were also 
done to the unique  Vijayanagar  monu- 
ment at Sringeri (Mysore). 


Eastern Circle, Calcutta 


The work of special repairs to .Earth- 
quake Damages to the Sibdol at Sibsagar 
has been taken up. 


At Sun temple, Konarak, conservation 
measures suggested by the Konarak Tem- 
ple Committee were again started after the 
monsoon. 


Excavations were started at Tamluk, 
Distt. Midnapore from 14th March, 1 
and are still in progress. 


Indian Museum, Calcutta 


Besides nine silver coins and six sculp” 
tures, a Bengali manuscript (about pi: 
century A.D.) on Hindu samskaras ath 
purificatory rites and a stone tablet ben 
Tibetan inscription (Om manipadmehum), 
have been acquired. 


The Government of India have appoint- 
ed, a Committee, with Justice, ' as 
Rajamanner of the Madras High Court ent 
Chairman, to review the progress, Bis 
working and scope of the Indian Muse of 
Calcutta, in view of the establishment 
the National Museum at Delhi. 


National Museum of India, New Delhi 


e 
An Exhibition was organised bY the 
Archaeological Department displaying ow- 
finds recently made in Purana Qila S ae 
ing occupation of the Site from as far hoto- 
as C.2000 B.C. Transparencies and Plance 
graphs of Chola Sculpture showing ata’s 
poses in accordance with Pharm ara 
Natyasastra found in the Brihadizérg 
temple at Tanjore as also films prese tion 
the process of restoration and preser n 
of inlay work at the Taj were show”: 


10 
Valuable additions have been made an 
the Museum Collection of Persia? he 
Arabic Mss.; Coins and Paintings. the 
Prime Minister has again presente eive 
Museum some invaluable _ gifts Ie re of 
from Indonesia. An exquisite sculptu and 
Ganga, a bronze figure of Tara een 
numerous terracotta figures have also ffect- 
added. Improvements have also been e, 
ed in the galleries on the display $i 
sos i re 
Administrative approval and expenditU'r 
sanction has been given to a, sur the 
Rs. 41,24531/- for the construction © 
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first phase of the building of the National 
Museum of India at New Delhi. _ The 
foundation stone of the Musuem was laid by 
the Prime Minister on May 12, 1955. 


Conference on Reorganisation and Develop- 
ment of Museums 


A Conference on Museum Reorganisation 
and Development under the Chairmanship 
or Syed Ashfaque Hussain, Joint Secretary 
in the Ministry of Education was held at 
New Delhi on the 15th and 16th April, 
1955, to consider the improvement, develop- 
ment and reorganisation of Museums in 
India. The Conference has submitted its 
recommendations to the Government of 
india. 


National Archives 


A large number of records of the late 
Central India States Residency, Punjab 
States Residency, Punjab Hill States 
Agency, and Salt  Commissioner's Office 
was received. Some Persian and Urdu 
Manuscripts were received from the Minis- 
try of Education on permanent loan. A 
photostat copy of Mahatma  Gandhi's 
Examination result issued by the Council 
of Legal Education was acquired through 
the High Commission for India, London. 


, 696 books and periodicals have been ad- 
ded to the Library. 


Seven packets of original letters from the 
Vaidya Daftar Collection have been repair- 
ed and bound and 13 Tagore manuscripts 
belonging to Visvabharati, Santiniketan, 

ave been repaired with cellulose acetate 
foil and tissue paper and bound. A com- 
prehensive Five-Year Records Preservation 

rogramme extending from April 1, 1955 
to 1960 has been drawn up. 


Seven candidates including two from 
Afghanistan joined the One-Year Training 
Course. Eleven trainees in the | three 
months’ course completed their training on 
31st March. The next session will com- 
mence on 1st July, 1955. 


Printing of Volumes I and II of Fort 
William—India House Correspondence 
made steady progress. Printing of Volume 
XVII has been completed, and Volume IX 
has been sent to the press. 


Preparation of the fair copy of the Index 
to the records of the Foreign and Political 
Department (1756-80) has been completed. 
The pamphlets Nos. 1 and 2 under Source 
Material Series entitled “The Indian Press” 
and "Social Legislation" were reprinted. 


National Library, Calcutta 


(i) For the first time in its history, a 
documentary on the Library was shown in 
the Library on the occasion of the meeting 
of the Governing Council on the 29th 
January, 1955. 


(ii) The wooden floor of the card 
catalogue room.adjacent to the main Read- 
ing Room was replaced by mosaic flooring 
for the sake of convenience to the readers. 
Special type of steel racks of the worth of 
Rs. 14,494/- were procured to accommodate 
the increasing accessions of the Library. 
To cope with the requirements of the in- 
creasing number of readers, 30 additional 
reading tables were fabricated during the 
quarter at a cost of Rs. 2,250/-. 


(ii) In response to public requests a 
number of small size bibliographies on 
different subjects of interest were prepared 
by the Bibliography and Reference Divi- 
sion and the Asian Division of the Library. 
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SERVICE CIVIL INTERNATIONAL 


RESUME OF WORK DONE IN INDIA 


Se Civil International (SCI) 
started in a small way in- 1920, 
when a few volunteers of different 
nationalities worked together to clear 
ground and build houses in a war-des- 
troyed village near Verdun in France. 
These volunteers believed that the 
cause of reconciliation could best be 
furthered by common work undertaken 
in a spirit of service and selfless de- 
votion to the cause of peace. Out of 
this first experiment grew the “Service 
Civil International”. 


At present SCI organises work 
camps in a score of countries. It co- 
operates with other work camp orga- 
nisations through the Associations of 
International Work Camps for Peace 
and, with a still wider group of orga- 
nisations, through the Coordination 
Committee of International Voluntary 
Work Camp Organisations working in 
close touch with the Youth Section of 
Unesco. 


Aims and Work 


The aim of the movement is to create 
a spirit of friendship bitween peoples 
by, bringing together men and women 
of different nationalities and outlook 
to join in undertaking useful ‘work for 
the benefit of the community. It thus 
Seeks to build up, without allegiance 
to any party or group, that under. 
standing and mutual respect on which 
the peace of the world is based. Tt 
hopes that military service can even- 
tually be replaced by a civilian Service 
for peaceful ends, i 
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The work of the service is generally 
simple manual labour. All work is 
done voluntarily and volunteers do 
not receive payment. 


SCI at Work in India 


Following the Bihar earthquake 1n 
1934, Pierre Ceresole (founder of SCI) 
travelled to India for consultation 
with men on the spot and as a result, 
a small group of four European volun- 
teers worked in Bihar between 1934 and 
1937. They were largely responsible for 
organising the rebuilding of an entire 
village called Shantipur, "The village 
of peace", that stands as an abiding 
memorial to their services. This gave 
an impetus to the small but growing 
movement which for the first time 
tested its methods g 
Between 1937 and 1950 no further ser- 
vices were undertaken in India as the 
needs of Europe absorbed SCI re- 
sources. After the second World War, 
the British Branch of SCI was charge" 
by the International Committee to 1” 
vestigate possibilities of undertaking 
work in India. As a result of these 1D" 
vestigations pioneer work has been car- 
ried out since 1950 at Faridabad, i” 
Himachal Pradesh, Assam, Ahmeda- 
bad, Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad, Tra- 
vancore-Cochin and Mysore. Below 1$ 
a brief resume of the work done bY 
SCI in India since 1950. 


ASSAM 


With a grant from the Unesco, the 
SCI was able to make a lasting con- 
tribution to the reconstruction drive 


outside Europe. ` 


Lakhimpur, the 


WORK OF SERVICE CIVIL 


in Assam. The Sub-Division of North 
Lakhimpur became a scene of devasta- 
tion due to the earthquake of 1950 and 
the Subansiri floods. Rehabilitation 
work became not a matter of months 
but perhaps of years. The SCI there- 
fore helped in the building of model 
villages, but concentrated mainly on 
building the much needed schools. 


Kuthori 


At Kuthori a building project for a 
new leprosy centre was started in 
December, 1953. The jungle was 
cleared and dormitories for men and 
women were built along with a joint 
kitchen. An outstanding feature of 
the project was the wonderful cooper- 
ation among the Assamese including 
remote Naga and  Mikri tribes, and 
other volunteers, Indian and overseas. 


Pathalipam 


Several volunteers started work in 
a centre for widows and orphans in 
Pathalipam, where the Kasturba Trust 
had undertaken a building project. 
The Team cleared the jungle to raise 
a platform for the school. A road was 
built, a drainage system was dug, a 
tube-well was sunk and work was done 
on a boys’ dormitory. 


Telahi 


At Telahi, three and a half miles 
from North Lakhimpur, a third school 
Was built. The school left much to be 
desired from the point of view of ex- 
pert craftmanship, but considering 
that there were only four semi-skilled 
Carpenters among the 73 _ volunteers 
Working, it was a commendable solid 
bit of work. 

Uriamgiri 


At Uriamgiri, 18 miles east of North 
Team cleared the 
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ground and built the framework of a 
school in a fortnight—a combination of 
European craftmanship and of the 
more simple local variety. Schools 
were also built in two centres near 
North Lakhimpur and in a village 
near Dibrugarh. Students and teachers 
of the local educational institutions 
together with other local helpers co- 
operated with the Team. 


BOMBAY 
Ahmedabad 
The Thakkar Bapa Nagar Housing 
Project, supported by the  Sabarmati 


Ashram, was meant to help mainly the 
Harijan refugee families from Sind. 
SCI undertook to build a school, a 
hospital and some houses for these re- 
fugees. The project lasted for four 
months, with 130 students taking part 
in building, excavating, concreting and 
earth filling. Excellent contacts were 
maintained with the local educational 
institutions and other officials. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Chamba 


Chamba, nine miles only from Khaj- 
jiar, needed a new ward for its Civil 
Hospital to house its women patients 
who had been sleeping in open cor- 
ridors on cold winter nights for want 
of any other acgommodation. An SCI 
team helped ir’ making doors and 
windows, both as a gesture of intern4- 
tional gocdwill and as a practical 
means of speeding up work, putting in 
90 hours a week to keep down the ex- 
penses. Friendly relations were 
maintained with people from officials 
down to the colony of sweepers and 
the presence of the Team, perhaps, 
he'ped in the collection of money for 
extension work in the Hospital. 


` THE EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


Khajjiar- a 

` This service was organised to bring 
water from. a mountain stream, one 
and a half miles away, to the hamlet of 
Khajjiar lying between Dalhousie and 
Chamba. The waters of the “enchant- 
ed lake" were polluted and in any 
case dried up in summer as did the 
nearest spring. So SCI took up the 
Work of constructing a water channel 
down from the hillside. By felling 
the trees and hollowing out logs of the 
water-resistant deodars, a wooden 
pipe-line was completed in 1951, the 
preliminary work having been done 
in 1950. 


' The international group acted as a 
stimulant for the villagers many of 
whom came to work voluntarily. It 
was an ideal SCI camp for all those 
who worked or came in contact with 
it. Some of the old volunteers visiting 
Khajjiar in 1954 reported the fine flow 
of the water and the good condition of 
the pipe-line. 


Mandodhar 


In the summer of 1952, the SCI 
started its fourth service in Himachal 
Pradesh at Mandodhar, five miles from 
Kasauli. 


: The 
project was that. of constructing the 
approach road to. the Nanavati d B. 
Sanatorium. Levelling ,the road (level 
varied from one to five and a halt feet) 
competently 


10cks at the hairpin bend near the main 
road. y 


The service came to 
tember, 1953 and the 
opened early in 1954. 


a close in Sep- 
hospital 


was 
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HYDERABAD 


Gachi Bawli 


On the invitation of the Hyderabad 
Agricultural Cooperative Association, 
work was started at Gachi Bawli 
11 miles from Hyderabad in February, 
1953. This task was exceptionally 
severe, where it meant braving cuts 
and scratches on hands, arms and legs. 
But the volunteers did not mind any 
hardship and 42 acres of land were 
cleared of thorny shrubs. 


Secunderabad 


The SCI has cooperated whole- 
heartedly with government depart- 
ments in cases where this help direct- 
ly benefitted a needy community. T 
Such services near Secunderabz. 
Were carried out in conjunction wit 
the Social Service Department of the 
Hyderabad Government. 


At the Jagjivan Ram Colony or 
work was that of building a road co s 
necting the houses of the Harijan 
with the main road, 500 yards avay 
Every Sunday about 30 students e 
the nearby High school would Pe 
in the service, assisted by tho 
who would ultimately occupy 
houses. After completing the 3 
the Team moved to the Ammuge 
Colony, in the vicinity, where PAS 
housing work had to be done. the 
colony people, in a bid to finish eee 
first 150 foundations, worked enthusia 4 
tically with the SCI Team which inclu 
ed volunteers from Hyderabad an 
Secunderabad. Women also took pa 
in the lighter work at the project. 


work, i 


| Busy at work f 
Assam’s construction drive 


l Warora : Bringing relief 
| to the afflicted 


Schools for Assam 


''aking measure " 


Jriamgiri : Framework for a school—‘a combination of European 
craftsmanship and simple local variety” 


Telahi : A carpenter’s delight 


Felling trees 


N 
y 
e 


Laying'a wooden pip 


Khajjiar gets its water supply : 
Bringing water down stream 
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MADHYA PRADESH 
Sewagram 


Sponsored by the Hindustani Talimi 
angh, the Sewagram Service proved 
to be a unique experience for the SCI 
in India. The Gandhian principles and 
the SCI ideals being in consonance 
with each other, perfect harmony pre- 
Vailed in the camp between the spon- 
Sors and the sponsored. The project 
of building three houses to be used as 
à Youth and International Hostel was 
Completed 15 days ahead of sche- 
Qule, at a cost of Rs. 2,800 per house as 
against the estimated expenditure of 
Hs. 3,000 per house. Teacher trainees 
and students from the Talimi 
Sangh lent their services on the pro- 
Ject whenever they had time, while 
the Team participated in their cultural 
Programmes. 


Warora 


After Sewagram, the SCI undertook 
à project at the Anand Van Leprosy 

entre in Warora. It is one of the 
Most affected leprosy areas, where 
about three per cent of the population 
Suffer from this dreaded disease. Both 
the patients and the. local people 
Joined the Team in work. Three pucca 
buildings were completed under skil- 
led guidance to provide wards for men 
and women in-patients, and a dis- 
Pensary and out-patient treatment 
Centre and a new well were construct- 
ed. There are now 64 in-patients ins- 
tead of 35, the original number and 50 
acres of forest and rocky land have 
been cleared for food production. 


MADRAS 


S Project has been accepted by the 
link for the construction of a road to 


the fishing hamlet of Tiruvanni- 
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yur Kuppam with the main ' village 
and road, a mile away across heavy 
sand, to enable the fisher-folk to market 
their fish more quickly and easily and 
give them a much-needed contact with 
the outside world. 


During the latter part of 1954, a 
group of enthusiastic local SCI friends 
enlisted the cooperation of some local 
and international, organisations and 
formed a committee to raise the neces- 
sary funds to supplement the official 
contribution of 50 per cent of the cost 
granted. The project is expected to 
be completed this year. 


MYSORE 


Hassan 


Two of the SCI long-term volunteers 
travelling under a Unesco grant, who 
had already taken part in the Basic edu- 
cation programme of the Hassan Vidya- 
pith, led the SCI to organise a service 
here in cooperation with the local stu- 
dents. The project was to build stu- 
dents dormitories, but the main pur- 
pose of it was the integration of the 
SCI Team with the life of the Vidya- 
pith. It thus happened sometimes that 
the sponsors devoted more time to 
talks, discussion and other educational 


activities than is normally done on a 
SCI Service. 


PUNJAB 


Faridabad 


About 25,000 refugees from West 
Punjab were'^mehabilitated by the gov- 
ernment in and outside Faridabad vil- 
lage. In 1949 the newly established De- 
velopment Board envisaged a program- 
me for the building of a new refugee 
township with refugees' help in order 
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Work Project 


Volunteers 


g 
o 
à 
a 
S 
3 
a 


Locat'on 


g to T. B. sana- 
water tank on top of the 


torium and a 


Building of a road leadin; 
hill. 


34 (10 from abroad) 


22-5-52 
to 

30-9-52 

2-1 -52 


16. Mandodhar, Dharampur R. S., Hima- 
chal Pradesh. 


Vatverlapalli. Hyderabad Dn. 


17. 


45 (10 from abroad) 


enchus—building dispen- 


Work among Ch 


to 
3-2-53 


sary. 


5-2-53 
3-2-53 


Gachi Bawli, Hyderabad, Dn. 


18. 


29 (10 from abroad) 


+ Land clearance, Community work. 


to 


31-3-53 

22-12-52 
to 

3-5 53 
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Kuthori Leprosy 


gs for the 
Centre. 


Two buildin; 
"Treatment 


61 (5 from abroad) 


I9. Kuthan, Assam 


I-6-53 


20. 


Hassan, Mysore ~ 


joining in 


gs for use of International 
Hostel. 


Building dormitory with students 
life of Vidyapith. 

Three buildin 
students, and Youth 


27 (14 from abroad) 
44 (12 from abroad) 


to 

26-8-53 

9-9-53 
to 


Sewagram 


2I. 


5-1-54 
6-1-44 


gs for Anand Van Leprosy 


Three buildin 
Centre. 


66 (15 from abroad, 


Warora, Madhya Pradesh . 


to 
10-4-54 
15-4-54 


38 ( 5 from abroad) + Building and land-work. 


to 
22-5-54 


Kakkanad, Travancore 


23. 


ew Harijan Housing 


Digging foundations in n 
colony. 


II (4 from abroad) 


12-8-54 
to 


Secunderabad, Dn. 


24. 


Reconstruction after flood. 


Road building for fishing villages. 


In Progress. 


April-June 


Thiruvanmiyur, Madras . 


26. 


During the period under report, craft 
Centres were started at the Adult a 
g : cation centres 0 
Basie Education the | Government 
Girls’ Basic Primary schools in the 
Community Project Area and in the 

ational Extension Service Block of 
Ajmer State. 


* 


The Government of Madras propose 
to invite land gifts for opening farms 
for Basie schools in the districts. The 

istrict Collectors are being asked to 

elp in the collection of such lands. 


Though no minimum will 5e fixed for 
Such gifts, the intention is to ensure at 
ast a five-acre farm for each school for 
parting craft education to children in 
agriculture, 

* * * 


The citizens of Delhi warmly welcom- 
ed Dr. Helen Keller, the 74-year old 
'deaf-blind Ameri- 

Civic Reception and can author and edu- 
Keen’ ate for Helen cationist. at a civic 
reception arranged 

i by the New Delhi 
Municipal Committee on February 23rd, 


55, at Community Hall, Panchquin 
oad, F 


se Helen Keller, accompanied by her 
iet Polly Thompson. was on a 
ti Week tour of India at the invita- 

on of the Union Government to visit 


institutions for the physically handicap- 
ped in India and to help create a greater 
awareness of the problems facing the 
disabled among the people of this coun- 
try. 


In a moving reply to the address of 
welcome, ‘Dr. Keller said, "The blind 
are what you would be in the dark" 
and pleaded for greater opportunities 
of work, not charity, to the handicap- 
ped. in order to give them a sense of 
security and independence. “My mes- 
sage for the blind is that they should 
hate charity and learn to stand on their 
own legs." 


Helen Keller was presented with a 
beautiful statue of Mahatma Gandhi 
carved in ivory and mounted on an 
Asoka pillar. Another gift, more 
unique than the first, was the announce- 
ment made at the end of the civic wel- 
come, that Helen Keller Foundation 
would be established at Delhi for the 
education of th® physically handicap- 
ped in India. Dr. Keller wil! become 
its patron. 


» 


The University of Delhi held a Specia! 
Convocation 6n April 9th, 1955 to con- 
fer the degree of Doctor of Letters 
“Honoris Causa” on Helen Keller. 


Addressing the gathering in her lan- 
guage of eloquent gestures interpreted 
by her secretary Polly Thompson, 
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Dr. Keller advised the students to re- 
main always cheerful and hopeful, even 
when faced with difficulties and tempo- 
rary setbacks. Only that attitude of 
mind would help them in overcoming 
obstacles and sustain their morale for 
further achievement. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan, Chancellor of 
the University, Spoke of the inward 
light, stronger than physical vision, that 
enabled Dr. Keller to see and under- 
stand things beyond the range of ordi- 
nary men. The  Vice-Chancellor Dr. 
G. S. Mahajani described Helen Keller 
as a "miracle woman of our age" who 
had risen above her triple disability 
(blind deaf and mute) to become a 
symbol of hope to the afflicted. 


* * * 


. A horticultural show was held in 
each of the High Schools of Coorg dur- 
ing the quarter under report, with a 
: view to encourage 
Cultural and Extra. the student popula- 
Curricular Activities tion to grow vege- 
tables and fruit in 

their spare time. 


* 


The . Education Caravan of Delhi 


State continued to tour the rural areas 
of the. State to create enthusiasm 
amongst the public for cooperation and 
community development, by holding 
educational melas, cinema shows, exhi- 
bitions, dramas and demonst ations on 
health and agriculture and by providing 
mobile games and sports service for 
adults and children. From January to 
March 1955 the Caravar: organised 21 
melas, 69 cinema shows, 64 demonstra- 
tions (health), 21 inter-schoo] tourna- 
ments, 21 school exhibitions, 21 dramas 


and-21 inter-village tournaments, 
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A total amount of Rs. 4,285 was dis- 
bursed at the end of March, 1955, as 
grants-in-aid to Cultural Institutions, 
devoted to the development of Music, 
Dance and Drama in Hyderabad State, 
for the last financial year. 


* * * 


A scheme costing Rs. 9,10,664 i 
been prepared by the Education 7 
partment of Hs 
Educating the Back- Chal Pradesh inl 
ward Classes ernment and 
cluded di 
cond Five-Year Plan for giving the d 
bal people all possible support for edi 
development of education with a V a 
to bringing them educationally on Pan 
with more advanced areas of the 9 E 
The main features of the abe 
the opening of 30 Junior Basic $C lues 
award of 100 stipends of different VA — 
ai all stages of education; monetary cx 
sistance for purchase of books an mong 
tel expenses of poor students a 
the tribal people; and excursions 
places outside tribal areas. 


set 
A sum of Rs. 15,320 has been, “1, 


NA 
aside for 1955-56 by way of stipent? as 


P re 
students hailing from the tribal 8 


: h. 
and scheduled castes of this Prades 


* * * F 
M 
L Mysore hav; 

The Government of y one A 
accepted certain recommendati duc? 


the Mysore s efori 
Educational Reforms tional . E 
in Mysore State Committee. ov’ 


cordingly, P ctinÉ 
ernment have passed orders € ot ral 
fundamental changes in the stru pew 
pattern of education by which ibe will 
pattern-of education in MySOT? inte” 
consist of an eight-year course O ic 
granted Primary education (Bas 

* 


in the Se- 


* 
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four-year course of Secondary educa- 
tion, and a three-year course of Degree 
education. 


The other important Government 
order consequent on the introduction of 
reforms is the rationalisation of holi- 
days and vacations and commencement 
of the school and academic session for 
all grades of schools from “SARVO- 
DAYA DAY”, i.e., 30th January of each 
year, and the increase in the number of 
Working days for Primary and Second- 
ary schools from 200 and 180 to 220 and 

00 respectively. 


The Government have also approved 
the recommendation of the Reforms 
-ommittee in regard to the introduc- 
tion of manual labour and social ser- 
Vice and have made these an integral 
Part of education. 


* * e 


With a view to improving the quality 
and reliability of educational statistics 
in the country, the 

Fifth In-Seryj Ministry of Educa- 
ning Genzer Vig crak tion, initiated in 
hal Statistics 1950, a series of in- 
service training 

Courses. The first of this series was 
organised in June/July 1950 and train- 
ed 12 officials from seven States. The 
next course, held in March 1951, train- 
*d 12 candidates from eight States. The 
ird course was attended by six nomi- 
nees from the Universities of Agra, 
Delhi, Nagpur, Osmania and Rajputana. 
In the fourth course, a batch of 17 offi- 


rials from 14 States completed their 
training. 


The present course—the fifth in the 
Series— started on the 28th March, 1955 
20d continued up to the 30th April, 1955. 

Candidates, representing 14 States, 
Participated in the course. 
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The syllabus of the present course 
covered the elements of statistics, the 
technique of designing statistical pro- 
formas, diagramatic representation of 
data, the use of mechanical devices, dis- 
cussion of various forms used by this 
Ministry and compilation of data and 
consolidation of statistics. Besides in- 
structional and practical programme, a 
series of lectures on important educa- 
tional topics was arranged for the bene- 
fit of the trainees. The trainees were 
given every opportunity to discuss their 
special problems and difficulties. 


* * * 


"In essence all art is one and if any 
branch of art in any part of the world 
:3 allowed to lan- 
First National Exhi- guish, the damage is 
Dioni UE not confined to the 
country to which that art belongs but 
to.the whole world interested in the 
systematic development of art," said 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad inaugurating the 
first National Exhibition of Art at Jai- 
pur House, New Delhi, on March 21st, 
1955. The exhibition was organised 
by the Lalit Kala Akademi, the young- 
est of the three akademies set up by 
the Government to develop arts and 
letters in the country. 


A collection of about 260 paintings, 
sculptures and graphics selected from 
a total of over 1,300 entries was on dis- 
play. The work Of prominent artists 
from all over lidia was represented. 
The first prize of the ten 
awards went to Mr. M, “=F, 
Husain for his eighteen-foot "long 
mural in oil entitled ‘Zameen’. Magni- 


ficent in conception and design, this: 


painting is destriptive of a village pano- 
rama, sweeping the horizon with its 
multi-consciousness of life. A paint- 
ing entitled "Thorn' and a sculpture en- 
titled ‘Fisher Woman’ ranked second. 
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Other outstanding paintings of note, 
prize-winning and otherwise, were 
‘Trees’, ‘Monuments’, ‘Ploughing’, ‘Land 
of the Lord’, ‘Sleepless Night’, ‘Girls 
with Pitchers’ etc. Some of the fin- 
est sculptures on view were ‘Shepherd’, 
‘Toilet’, ‘Musician’, ‘Head of a Negro’, 
‘Water Carriers’, and ‘Figure on Wood’. 


t * - 


The New Convocation Hall of the 
Delhi University was the venue of a 
‘miniature Unesco’ 
on April 12th, 1955 
when student dele- 
gates from 19 countries of the world to 
the New York Herald Tribune Forum 
met in an informal discussion with a 
‘panel of selected students from the 
Delhi University. 


Forum Discussion 
Programme 


The three main areas of discussion 
covered were (a) Comparative educa- 
tion in countries of the world; (b) Roots 
of prejudice and (c) The world I'd like 
to live in. 


- The delegates were students who had 
Spent three months in the United States 
on a scholarship provided by the New 
"York Herald Tribune. Such forums 
have been arranged for the last nine 
Years. The delegates are selected by 
sub-committees of educationists and the 
State Governments concerned. Among 
the present batch of delegates were re- 
presentatives from France, the Gold 
Coast, Japan, Korea, „India, Pakistan, 
ye UK. and the U.S.A. During their 
tey in, the U.S.A. they participated in 
_ “assroom discussions, attended sym- 
posia and wrote for school newspapers 
‘They visited Delhi on their way home. 


yun É.abir, Secretary 
cation, presided over 


* 
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On May 12 1954 
rime inis- 
Museum iia Vis: Jawahar- 
lal Nehru laid M 
foundation stone of the au 
Museum of India, which will be loca 1a 
at New Delhi and constructed on, b 
site of the central vista from Rash 
pati Bhavan near the Queens 
Kingsway crossing. = 
Tn his speech of welcome, the za 
tion Minister, Maulana Abul Kale 
Azad stressed the importance ° plic 
museum as an instrument of pu i 
education. “In a museum history 
revealed before us in stone and CO res 
in a manner which makes an ime 
sion on the dullest mind” and he 
a brief history of how the ide ted and 
ing a National Museum origina yo, 
how it gradually took its presen sent 
The origin of the National ^ n i 
can be traced to an exhibit? 948 
Indian antiquities in London um 
when art and archaeological were 
from nearly all parts of In nd y 10 
shown. The exhibition came ptrapat 
India and was opened at Ras?" jg4g. 


Bhavan on Independence cay; i di 


National 
for India 


was perhaps the first À 
an meni ies made to bring "indie? 
in one exhibition the record ° er 5,00 
culture and civilisation OV); ition 
years. The success of this er atio”? 
revived efforts to have ? e 
museum for India. be three 

The building, planned to secti? d 


storeyed, will house thee Togi, a 


of the museum, art, archae jib 


3 a 
anthropology. It will hav p, ra 
and an auditorium. r will 
in eight stages, of w a av y 
will be taken in hand p com 
The first stage is expected 
pleted in two years. 
* * 


i National and Auxi- Darrang 
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The first Social Service Camp for 
the ACC Units in Assam was held at 
Misamari within the 
Commu- 
nity Project Areas 
with effect from 
the 2nd March to the 15th March, 1955, 
198 Cadets and four Officers attended 
this Camp and constructed a two and 
a half mile road from Misamari to Bala- 
suti. 


liary Cadet Corps 


* 


The annual camps of the National 
Cadet Corps (N.C.C.) and Auxiliary 
Cadet Corps (A.C.C.) in Coorg State 
Were conducted during the quarter 
under report and a thorough training 
was imparted :o the cadets. The A.C.C. 
besides doing social work in the neigh- 
bourhood of their educational institu- 
tions, undertook the formation of a road 
from Bhagamandala to Talacavery and 
Were able to form a motorable road of 
à length of four furlongs. They also 
did road work in Kudige and participat- 
ed in social work conducted in the 
Neighbourhood of their schools. The 

-C.C. did road work in the rural areas 
near their institutes. 


* 


Two camps, one consisting of 300 
Cadets from Allahabad district and an- 
Other of 395 cadets from Meerut, Muzaf- 
farnagar and Gorakhpur, were held at 

aizabad in January, 1955. Training in 
military drill, map reading, guard 
duties, firing of 303 rounds etc. was im- 
Parted to the cadets. The cadets also 
look part in cotnpulsory games, social 
Service work and recreation pro- 
Srammes, Prizes were distributed at 
the close of the camp to outstanding 
Cadets, companies and platoons. 


* * * 


During the period under review, 50 
Single-Teacher Social schools were 
established in the 
school-less areas of 
Manipur State. A 
grani of Rs. 200 per school was given 
for the improvement of furniture. 

* 


Primary Education 


Compulsory Primary education has 
been introduced into a group of 12 
selected villages of Patiala District in . 
Pepsu. People have come forward 
themselves to cooperate and there is 
little need to compel them to send 
their children to school. 

* 


During the quarter under report, a 
sum of Rs. 1,897,408 was donated by the 
village people of various districts of 
Saurashtra and an equal amount was 
given as grant-in-aid by the Saurashtra 
Government, for the construction of 25 
school buildings. 

The Government have partially modi- 
fied the grant-in-aid basis for the cons- 
struction of Primary school buildings 
or additional classes in respect of any 
village with a population of 2,000 or 
less. The Government will now sanc- 
tion a grant-in-aid to the amount of 
two-thirds of the expenses of the cons- 
truction of a Primary school building or 
additional classrooms in the existing 
Primary schools wherever one-third 
of the total cost is offered by way of 
donation from, members of the general 


public. 
* 


Under the Primary Education Expan- 
sion Scheme, the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh sanctioned a sum of Rs. 2,86,000 
to the District Boards of the State, to- 
wards the construction of buildings for 
the new Primary schools, including the 
Ex-Government Primary schools. 


* 
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Primary education was made compul- 
sory in all the existing schools of the 
nine National Extension Service Blocks 
in Vindhya Pradesh. Besides, 370 
new schools were opened in the State 
during this quarter under the Scheme 
to Relieve Educated Unemployment. 


* 


Fiiteen hundred rural teachers were 
appointed in West Bengal under the 
Scheme to Relieve Educated Unem- 
ployment. This brings the total of 
such appointments in the State to 
15,000. 


589 new Primary schools were set up 
by the District School Boards in un- 
schooled and isolated areas—bringing 
the total number of new schools to 
4,640. 


* * * 


The Government of Saurashtra have 
accorded sanction for the implementa- 
tion of the Scheme 
regarding the pro- 
motion of Hindi, 
particularly in non- 
Hindi speaking areas under the Deve- 
lopment Plan sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment of India. Accordingly 50 
Hindi classes are being opened in 50 
towns. Further, under the same 
Scheme, the Government have sanc- 
tioned a recurring grant of Rs. * 5,000 
for granting remuneration to authors 
for writing Hindi books—original or 
translations by way of ericouraging and 
Speeding publication of literature in 
Hindi. The Central Government will 
share 66 per cent. of both the recurring 


and non-recurring ex i i 
1 penditure on th 
account. i 


Promotion of Hindi 


* 

The Printin 
Polytechnic, 

July this yea 


E a a 
8 section of the Central 
Madras will function from 
r as the Regional School of 
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Printing Technology catering for stu- 
dents from Andhra, Coorg, Hyderabad, 
Madras, Mysore and Travancore- 
Cochin. 


The institute will have two courses, 
one leading to an 
All-India Certificate 
Course in printing 
and allied technology, the duration of 
which will be three years (part-time) 
and the other leading to an Advance 
Certificate Course, the duration © 
which will be two years (part-time), 
The Advanced Certificate Course ! 
open only to those who have passe 
the Certificate Course. 


Regional School 
of Printing 


The existing Diploma Course in Print 
ing Technology at the Polytechnic W 5 
continue as usual, but the Certi 
Course will be merged with the ne 
All-India Course to be started. 


The Union Government have XP 
ed the proposal of establishing this 97. 
gional institution and they will er 
bute a share in the recurring and iind 
recurring expenditure of this ins 
tion. 


x i 


-nment 
The Madhya Pradesh Gover a 


have appointed a tensmembey a re- 

mittee to suggest measures for t of 
organisation tion 

Sanskrit Education Sanskrit  ecuc? 


on a uniform bat 
in the State. The committee | 

Mahamahopadhyaya V. V. Mirashi, ú , 
eminent Sanskrit scholar, as Cha 
will examine the present state of r- 
krit institutions, with particular T€ j. 
ence to the courses of instruction n 
lowed in them, their financial po98!* ^y 
and management, and qualification? 


the teaching staff. 


- 
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The committee will suggest in broad 
Outline courses of instruction to be im- 
parted in the reorganised Sanskrit in- 
Stitutions and ways to introduce the 
Western critical methods of study. It 
Will also indicate the place of Sanskrit 
in the Primary, Secondary and Colle- 
Slate classes. The State Government 
have provided nearly Rs. 11,000 in the 
current year’s budget for grants to ten 
Sanskrit Pathashalas. 


* * * 


During the quarter 19 Adult Literacy 
lasses were opened in Coorg in which 
450 adults were ad- 
mitted. Second 
th : tests were held in 

© Various Literacy Centres and 22 
adults were declared literate. Certi- 


ficates Were distributed to those who 
Were declared literate. 


Social Education 


* 


The Progress achieved in literacy and 
Post-literacy work in Delhi State dur- 
ng the quarter under review showed 
77 enrolment of 2,237 adults. Of these, 
153 adults were examined and 1,380 
Were declared successful, 


* 


zi i female Mobile Janata College was 
lst ed in Delhi State with effect from 
rom atch: 1955. Its object is to tour 
is m village to village holding its camp 
perigee and bigger villages for a 
thing of four to six months and impart 
bt. ing to adult women in useful 
was Stic occupations. The first camp 
aS Started at Mehrauli. 


* 


render the development plan a big li- 
Dei; was started at Najafgarh in 
t State with effect from ist March, 


1955, which is to function as a feeding 
library for the neighbouring villages. 


* 


The Government of Mysore propose 
to eradicate illiteracy in the State by 
the end of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
Rs. 15.62 lakhs have been allotted to 
effect this decision by which 233 Pri- 
mary schools, 150 Basic schools, 60 new 
type Middle schools, 31 pucca Middle 
schools and four High schools will be 
established. For these institutions, 200 
additional teachers will be recruited 
and 160 teachers in the Primary grade. 


* 


The Punjab Government propose to 
spend about three lakhs of rupees this 
year on Social education in the urban 
areas. Voluntary organisations work- 
ing for the spread of Social education 
have been given grants. 


In the rural areas of the Punjab, So- 
cial education work is being done under 
the Community Project and National 
Extension Service Schemes, 

ok 


Important plans to develop education 
in Vindhya Pradesh will be initiated 
during the current year. ] 


Over 120 night schools are proposed 
to be opened during this year. "This is 
part of the State Government's pro- 
gramme to ma'e the entire State lite- 
rate. Expenditure during the first year 
in connection with the opening of night 
schools has been estimated at Rs. 19,500. 


* 
During the’speriod under review, the 


Government of West Bengal accorded 
sanction to the establishment of (i) two 


Area Libraries with 12 feeder library- 


centres to be run in the intensive deve- 
lopment area of Banipur, 24-Parganas 
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district, (ii) 12 feder liberaries to be 
aitached to the four existing Area 
Libraries in the Kalimpong area, Dar- 
jeeling district, (iii) 51 work-camps for 
youths, (iv) three youth hostels, (v) 14 
school-cum-community centres to be 
run by well-known voluntary organisa- 
tions. 

Under the scheme “Improvement of 
Library Service" grants were sanction- 
ed to ten District Libraries. 

A. scheme for the establishment of an 
Institute of Social Welfare and Educa- 
tion under the auspices of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Ashram, Calcutta, was 
approved by the Government and 
necessary grants sanctioned for the pur- 
pose. 

* * * 


During the period under report, a 
second batch of 265 teachers of Pri- 
mary/Middle 
schools of the 
General Education 
Department Hyderabad were admitted 
to various institutions of the Technical 
Department, to undergo a short course 
of Craft training within three months. 

» 


Seventy Graduate teachers of Mad- 
ras State were re-trained for five 
months in two batches at the Basic 
Training School, Perianaickenpalayam. 
Stipends at the rate of Rs. 25 p.m. per 
re-trainee were paid by the Govern- 
ment. The requirements of the Edu- 
cation Department under staff for 
Basic Training schools, aná Deputy 
Inspectors for Basic Ranges were 
thus met without difficulty. 

* 


Teachers, Training 


The Government of Mysore have 
sanctioned the starting of two Teacher- 
training institutes for Primary school 
teachers at Kolar and Chickmagalur 
with a complement of 40 seats at each 
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Centre, in place of the Special Teacher 
Training Centre Vidyanagar, Bangalore 
District abolished in 1954-55. These two 
Training institutes commenced working 
from March 1955. 


* 


A refresher Course of the English 
teachers of Uttar Pradesh was held at 
the Government Central Pedagogical 
Institute, Allahabad, in the month 9 
January last in collaboration with the 
British Council in India. About 80 
teachers attended. A full and varie 
programme including three public lec 
tures and film shows was organise 
The lectures in the Course were chiefly 
delivered by Mr. J. G. Bruton, Ede 
tion Officer to the British Council ! 
India. 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


ae EP 
Young New Zealand writers are E. 
ceiving financial aid from the GOV? 
ment to help th «st 

Aid to Young ir _ firs 
Writers get thelr | ned. 
works publiera 

Any writer or association d ealan 
may apply for aid to the New three 
Literary Fund, which comp "d branch 


nominees of the New Zealan 
of PEN and eight of the Ministry °% xe 
ternal Affairs. Grants generally ish- 
the form of assistance towards PU? id- 
ing costs of a book, or promotion © o be 
er sales of a work by enabling 1t ional 
sold at a lower retail price. Ocean to 
ly, maintenance grants are Pe E. 
writers to enable them to trave 
complete a work in hand. 


4 on 

Advice is also given to writers are 

copyright matters, and contacts sper? 
maintained with overseas pub 

and literary agents 


* * 


Y 


————— Il 
* 
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Thanks to a newly enacted law, it is 
now illegal in France for children’s pub- 
lications to contain 
any reference that 
is likely to “inspire 
or maintain racial 
or national prejudices”. The iaw ap- 
plies in all territories belonging to the 
French Union. It will be applied by 
Special committees set up in each coun- 
ty or region in France for the purpose 
t serutinising all children’s publica- 


French Law Against 
acial Prejudice 


* * * 


b The Harvard College Observatory is 
uilding a radio telescope which will be 
Harvard’s New the largest in the 
adio Telescope United States. The 
T: telescope will re- 
Bister radiations from the sun and stars, 


making it possible to secure data be- 


que the range of optical observation. 
EE device will have a saucer-shaped 
m nna, 60 feet in diameter, ten feet 
Se than one presently being used by 
Tat nited States Navy Research Labo- 
ory in Washington. 

* 


* * 


The United States Office of Education 
li its recent report, “How children can 
OW Chi be creative", has 
Be TRE pes offered some useful 
suggestions for 
Mons and children, in Elementary 
tration, Through a number of illus- 
hen $, the Report shows how chil- 
Bm teachers can create songs, 
Crafts rhythms, dances, pictures, handi- 
children other art forms. To some 
LE who cannot be academically 
y onu ul, art experiences are special- 
then, able. Such experiences give 
i often Opportunity to succeed which 
emot; necessary for their mental and 
tonal security, 
* * * 


in 


The third Indonesian University was 
recently opened at Surabaya, in Central 
Java. Known as the 
Air Langga Univer- 
sity. it comprises 
Faculties of Medicine, Law, Economics, 
a Teachers’ Training College, and a 
Dental School. 


$ * * 


Indonesia’s Third 
University 


A special Institute is to be established 
at the University of Honduras to pro- 
mote book produc- 
tion. Known as the 
“Institute del 
Libro”, it will ar- 
range for the publication and distribu- 
tion of works by local and foreign 
authors, to develop and to lower the 
cost of book publishing in the country, 
and promote the organisation of public 
libraries. 

* * * 


Institute to Promote 
Book Production 


A new internationallanguage known 
as ‘Interlingua’ is proposed tc be taught 
for the first time at 
the New York Uni- 
versity Division of 
General Education. An auxiliary 
tongue with regular, simplified gram- 
mar and root worós from many national 
languages, ‘Interlingua’ is designed to 
overcome language barriers faced by 
scientists and persons in foreign trade 
and travel. 


New International 
Language 


Originating in 1951 through the efforts 
of the International Auxiliary Langu- 
age Association, ‘Interlingua’ has now 
more than ten scientific journals that 
publish abstracts in the tongue. It has 
elements of the Latin language as well 
as of the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon. it 
uses the vocabulary of science and tech- 
nology that is common to almost all the 
languages of the world. 
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The corner stone has been laid for 
the first modern planetarium in the Mid- 
dle East at the new 
Hebrew University 
campus in Jerusa- 
lem. A large gathering of amateur as- 
ironomers attended, and heard details 
of how a planetarium can teach astro- 
nomy to students and to the general 
public by projecting the image of cons- 
tellations on an artificial sky. The pla- 
netarium apparatus will stand along- 
Side an astronomic library and a lec- 
ture hall for natural science. The in- 
stitution will be called the Williams 
Planetarium. 


Planetarium in the 
Middle East 


* * * 


The University of Paris is sponsoring 
a two-year training course for students 
School for who wish io be- 
Interpreters come interpreters 
and translators at 
internationa] meetings and assemblies. 
Candidates are required to pass an en- 
trance examination of approximately 
the same standard as that set for a 
French university language degree. 
Some 200 pupils from eight countries 
are at present attending the “School for 
Interpreters” under the supervision of 
38 teachers and instructors. After the 
first year, students are required to spe- 
cialise in either translation or interpre- 
tation, and those who choose the latter 
are taught both the consecutive and 
simultaneous methods., A diploma for 
either translation or interpretation is 
awarded at the end of the course, 
* * E 
The working of School Meal Services 
the United Kingdom has been dealt 
T un w a Report by 
School Meal Services Miss Anasuya 
in the U.K. Ganesh dc 


The report 
that kitchens are attached to the honis 


> 
in 


A central kitchen serves meals to 1,000 
to 1.200 children, a Van takes round the 
meals to village schools, sometimes 10 
to 12 in number, situated in the vicinity. 
Food is packed in containers where it 
remains hot. “Although the organisa- 
tion is very complicated it works very 
efficiently" says the Report. 


Two special schools for foreign stu- 
dents a attached to Tokyo and Osaka 
Universities of De. 
eign Studies, a? 
are intended 
orientate the students from other on 
tries to the Japanese Language pur 
Japanese things in general as prered je 
site to their further study in the! 1a 
cialised fields at the Japanese hoe 
ties. The number of students adm! 
in both schools is 30 per year. 
course at these schools is of one 
duration. 


Special Schools for 
Foreign Studeuts 


year's 


* * * 


Collecting stamps can stimulate "T is 
est in a variety of school subies " ught 
Stamp Collecting has bee oklet 
in School 

“Stamp 
in School” recently publishe 
The booklet shows ways 
child's natural curiosity and CO sd 
instincts so that postage stamP :. (pe 
tions can become useful ue of 
classroom. It tells how know sonal” 
other lands, historical events, Vat can 
ties in art and literature and ier mind 
be fixed more easily in the chil ‘all by 
through collecting stamps, espe ty 9 
pasting them under a wide va ntry: 
headings and not simply by coU 


d in France 

a "lors 
Cc 

lle he 


* * * 
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„United States Public Law 48 of the 

Sighty-second session of Congress, is 

turning loan-interest paid by India to 

the United States 

Indians ay Benefits into (1) Technical 

books for Indian 

College libraries, (2) laboratory equip- 

Tent for Science students, and (3) faci- 

lities for study in the States for some 
advanced specialists. 


So far $9,68,302 have been accounted 
or in grants. The largest single cate- 
Sory of aid is the supply of scientific 
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equipment. Ata cost of $4,11,275 equip- 
ment will be provided to research work- 
ers in 25 Indian Universities. Besides, 
31 institutes are getting books supplied 
from their “want-lists”. 


Finally the law also provides for 
some money to be used for an exchange 
of specialists for advanced study. A 
group of 12 librarians from Indian edu- 
cational centres has been selected as the 
first contingent to leave for the United 
States. 


“Number”—An Account of Work in 
Number with Children throughout the 
Primary School Stage, by  Thyra 
Smith—Published by Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford: 1954—pp. 158: Price 9s. 6d. 


A GENERALLY ago when I was study- 
ing the “Theory of Numbers” in 
my post-graduate classes, I felt that 
there was something deplorably lacking 
in our students’ grasp of the element- 
ary facts concerning “numbers” and 
although I was able to attribute this to 
their early training, I was not then 
able to see how a departure from the 
accepted modes of teaching could be 
possible to make the subject interest- 
ing and instructive. 


"Number" by Miss Thyra Smith is 
therefore like a breath of fresh air. It 
deals with a child's conception of num- 
ber from the dawn of consciousness to 
the second year in the junior school. 
It unfolds in its pages the child's initial 
awareness of one-ness, two-ness, etc. 
The study is intimately related to 
nursery rhymes and Stories centred 
ote and its environs which 
telp fix the i : Saba ; 
ee ae in the child’s mind. 
cepts regarding money, 

c. and, at the 


the ideas are 
d by examples 
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from everyday life. This tends ind 
lessen the burden on the child's ue. 
and in fact makes what I used to Ü 
in my student days, the NV 
numbers” a most fascinating SU) 


I 

Although the interest never fagh p 
would like to make »pecia! men ace— 
the treatment relating to the oper 
value of digits—a concept not po stu- 
understood even by some of P" believe 
dents of senior age-groups- . admit- 
much can be learnt from this iye 10° 
able exposition of the progress ^ gur 
tions about “number”, more e adhere 
primary teachers still seem ° chnigUe 
to the abstract and orthodox ene c 
of counting, addition, subtrac wd 
which tend to make such Pe of 
mechanical till the dead WOP st a 
routine destroys whatever d 
child may have endeavoure alu 


St d 
This book should prove A like. 
able to parents and teacher 


an c 
Filmstrip Catalogue: Book | prodig 
Chart Catalogue—Education® efi? 
tions Ltd., East Arsleys, 

Yorks: 1955. ‘ pi 
N a balanced audio VIP mst 
gramme, such aids as we and un 

the film loop, “visual” b00*"; por 

charts have a definite aP 


D 
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place of their own. Unfortunately in 
this country these aids are little used 
and their possibilities as effective tea- 
Ching material are not generally 
known. These aids, relegated to in- 
ferior positions in comparison with the 
Im, have not received the attention 

ey deserve from administrators of 
audio-visual programmes and producers 
Of audio-visual aids. Much needs to 
* done at governmental level and by 
Private efforts to ensure that such in- 
Xpensive and effective teaching aids 
nd their proper place in the context 
9f indigenous needs. 


The Educational Productions Film- 
ib Catalogue for the current year 
'sts exciting visual material. The ex- 
tensive list of filmstrips includes a 
Specially designed series for the very 
young, others on subjects as difficult 
Sasic appreciation and poetry, still 
a ers on subjects as widely varying 
P modern languages, fairy tales and 
Sciences, Pictorially excellent, the 
Mstrips have been carefully design- 
Tame by frame, and are accom- 
ed by informative and interesting 
in Ching notes, An idea of the care 
" Planning and production can be had 
om an example, The filmstrip Trea- 
ure Island utilises still from the Walt 


the 


Pani 


S 


free film of the name and apart. 
om the background to the story 
Shows 


the costume, transport, the 


Streets of Bristol and life on board 

ae in the 18th century. It is also 

Stan Painied by a summary of the 
ory a 


é nd a number of extracts from 
Stevenson classic. 


RES film loop, a continuous loop of 
partie silent film demonstrating one 
ed ‘cular action or movement, repeat- 
do Pout attention for as long as 1S 
in RR is a particularly suitable aid 
in th Ysical education. The loops listed 

© catalogue cover extensive ground 


in sports and illustrate correct tech- 
niques demonstrated by experts. 

The companion Book and Wall Chart 
Catalogue lists a series of colourful 
and attractive books, essentially “vis- 
ual" in conception and production, on 
various subjecis and a number oi use- 
ful and  pictorially beautiful wall 
charts on geography, social studies, 
handicrafts and science. 
` The catalogues themselves are per- 
fect visual aids and it is not till one 
has carefully scanned the pages of 
these little booklets that one realises 
properly the extensive possibilities. of 
such aid, not only as effective teach- 
ing tools but also as works of art when 
careful planning and research combine 
with technical skills. No teacher in- 
terested in audio-visual aids can afford 
to remain without these stimulating 
booklets. 


S. Rahman 


“Living and Learning in Nursery 
School”, by Marguerita Rudolph: Har- 
per Brothers, New York—Price $ 2.75. 


“QOME way mus: be found", says 
Jessie Stanton—herself a Nursery 
School specialist—in the foreword to 


' this lively book, “to help young teach- 


ers see more clearly what small child- 
ren are like—their deep dependence on 
adults, their peculiar way of making 
friends, their worries and fears as 
well as their delights......... their limited 
understanding, their fresh ways of 
seeing the world, their need at times 
for firm control". For it is unfortu- 
nately only too true tha. the young 
teacher fresh.from training college, is 
sometimes unable to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice, and fails 
lamentably in finding the way into 
the child's world. Unless she can 
ener the hearts of little children, 
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while always remaining an adult cap- 
able of controling them when they 
need control, she and they move on 
different planes, and her efforts as a 
teacher are largely wasted. 

"Living and Learning in Nursery 
School" brings very close to the adult 
the enchanted world of the three to 
five-year oles. Mrs. Rudolph does not 
make the mistake of just writing 
about children, nor does she over- 
whelm us with abstractions. She pre- 
sents instead, real children in the 
varied and always interes:ing aspects 
of their Nursery school life. As head 
teacher of a private Nursery school in 
New York, she has had the opportuni- 
ty over a period of 15 years, of know- 
ing little children intimately, and she 
draws freely on this experience. The 
rest of the material she has collected 
from various Child Care Centres in 
New York and from the United 
Nations International School. 


| The charm of the book lies partly 
in its quick sketches of each child's 
personality, and in its unobtrusive 
manner of “puting the thing across" 
IS persuasive. One can look back io 
where the clouds of glory still linger 
about an almost forgotten dawn, when 


leaving home for the first time was an ` 


adventure turned suddenly into 
loneliness, to the fastination of SER 
first piece of coloured chalk, and the 
mysterious activities of the cater- 
pillar in its box with holes. — 

The book also has 
bose—not just to reviv 
lost childhood, but in 
3emind teachers that 
Were children and needed understand- 


ing and aff : . 
adult world. ection in a strange and 


a defnite pur- 
e nostalgia for 
reviving it, to 
once they too 


Part I describ i 
; s es by vivid e 
all the phases of a child's life at aa 
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sery school—the need to belong. A 
keep close .o home and yet reach É 
the teacher's love, the moments E 
clinging and retreating. It is a b 
that pp. 17 :o 52 seem to have esc rm 
the printer completely, an unslg a 
flaw in an o:herwise attractively P 

duced book. : 


In Part IL one sees the Nurs) 
school curriculum in action, with t 
teacher always at hand, to soothe 0 
tearful Sandra perhaps, or listen c 
Paul's complaint, while helping . e as 
to understand one another and liv 
a group. 

The teacher's role in providing 
opportunities for learning that les et 
wards Science and help , ith in 
spontaneous creative activity w illus 
cidental material is graphically oves 
«rated. To learn that win les soft 
things, that cooking makes de 1 game 
and so on, is part of a wonder s p 25 
which the teacher enjoys as ™ 
her wards. gre 

aan 

Part III takes stock: Are the chr ool! 
benefitting from the Nursery 
Are they really growing? urset? 


The final chapter on the sert 


ore Sci 
school :eacher is somewhat ™ the 


ES 

ous reading but like the go real 
book is vividly illustrated “iges T€. 
anecdotes. One of them pos adult 
freshing food for thought 10 e^ alle 
world: “A group of children W™ : let 


ing the day after the presiden- and 
tion. One said: ‘Truman WỌ (refe 
another: ‘And the Jews won": rael) 
Ting to current news abou 
Then, a third: ‘But Joe Lou! 
Then, a fourth spoke UP: , 
won!" Of such is the 
Heaven! 
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The Story of  Mahabharata—by 
Channing Arnold; simplified by Mor- 
jorie Sykes: Orien. Longmans; 1954— 
PP. 128. Price: Rs. 1/8/-. 

HE Epic of the Mahabharata as 

retold by Marjorie Sykes is a 
Simple and direct narration of events 
that way have taken place in about the 
12th Century B.C. and described in 
the original Text. These are woven 
tound certain ou:standing characters. 

As an introduction to the Versified 
Sanskrit edition by Vyasa the story 
Serves its purpose. 

The language and matter is written 
for the understanding of average 
Children of the age group 10-14 for 
Whom it is presumably meant. 

The book is written from a secular 
Standpoint and almost entirely for its 
Story value—the sacred character 
with which it is viewed in Hindu My- 
thology is not brought ou: here. Never- 

heless as a book meant for Indian 
children in the present revival of 
Ndian sentiment the following obser- 
vations may be made:— 

A great purpose is fulfilled in the 
original Epic of the Mahabharata de- 
Picting two kshatriya races contending 
na Supremacy. It is often known as 
aS fifth Veda. According to religious 
teponents and commentators it 
gan an ethical way of life and ex- 
arnes many virtues. The Bhaga- 
cuit Gita—a poem of great perspi- 
a i and beau:y of thought is insert- 
of ihe à pearl in the Bhishma Pravan 
as 4, Story—Lord Krishna identified 
aun Gvatar of Vishnu and Arjuna 
of ies two speakers. The presence 

ord Krishna invests the story with 
ivine significance. His presence 
7 ates througout. 
mis this simplified version of Chan- 

8 Arnold’s book the notions re- 


om 


arding important characters in the 
Ay fendi hazy throughout. The 
virtues they exemplify might have 
been more effectively thrown into re- 
lief—e.g. Bhishma’s faithfulness _to 
the Kauravas, Yudhishtiras great for- 
bearance and unfailing adherence to 
righteousness in the face of every 
trial, Arjuna’s bravery and tender- 
hear:edness and Karna’s generosity. 

The first chapter—thinking about 
the Mahabharata might have been 
deleted. Events in the story which 
raise doubts and conflicting emotions 
in the minds of young readers might 
have been re-considered in the light 
of modern sentiment in India and 
presented at a new angle. 

The name of King Dushyanta 
which appears in three famous classics 
in Hindu _ literature—the Mahabha- 
rata, Kalidasa’s Shakuntla and the 
Bhagawatam is misspelt. 


The story as it is presented here 
leaves some gaps e.g. Karna's sudden 
appearance on the scene at the tour- 
nament in Hastinapur. Till the end, 
the reader is in ignorance of Karna’s 
identity and relationship with the 
Pandavas. 

In a total assessment however the 
book may be said to be a laudable 
attempt to present a lengthy and com- 
plicated story in a simple and read- 
able form. It is written with direct- 
ness and simplicity and children will 
enjoy it for its.value as a story book. 


A. Coelno 


New Bharat Readers Books, II, III, 
and IV. Venus Prakashan, Poona, pp. 


144, 168, and 200. Price: Rs. 1-4, Rs. 1-6 


and Rs. 1-10, ^^ 


ANS the reorientation of the edu- 
cational system, Bombay has in- 


troduced the New Bharat Readers for ] 


I4I 


Í 
| 
| 
i 


Wf 
Ha 
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its new Secondary school. The 
Readers, written by an educationis‘, are 
in accordance with the syllabus pre- 
scribed. Books II, III and IV, reviewed 
here, are written for children of 
standards VII, IX and X, when 
children will generally be 13, 14 and 15 
respectively, and will have nine to ten 
periods a week for English, 


In the selection of material the 
author seems to have borne in mind 
the psychological and educational 
considerations relevant to the age 
groups for which the books are writ- 
ten. The selection includes pieces in 
prose, poetry and drama. The diver- 
sity of content exemplified in the 
material chosen and the adaptations 
from ancient and modern history and 
literature offer balanced and interest- 
ing fare to young readers. There are 
provocative stories of humour and 
ingenuity, the particularly charming 
ones in Book II (the stories of “Weigh- 
ing the Elephant”, “The Moulvi and the 
Washerman”, “Shaving the Ass”) are 
likely to be children’s favourites, The 
preface also contains helpful hints for 
seachers, The good point about the 
exercises is their recognition of the 
need to avoid monotony. 


Commendable 
they are not 
material lacks 


as the Readers are, 
without defect. The 
à integration. For in- 
Stance, a little more purposeful inte- 
ae of the s:ories With other class 
Subjects and the life itself, could have 


crop (rice, wheat, silk, cotton) care % 
the land, building a toy. a table da 
home, cooking a meal, study of E. 
names, ways and habits of birds, m 
and animals, the growth of a butter Al 
a frog, the study of the astronomit 

sphere and so on. 


" " A4nriec als0g 
The selection of cer:ain stories a 


: “Boom 
leaves much to be desired. Ks of 
Boom" and the "Blacksmith E. 
Nashirabad", for example, one ae 
encouraging incentive for rea 


The first story could have been i 
delightful revelation on the care nave 
the sick. The second would nasis 
made a better story, with an en f 
towards the end, on the attain a it 
mig 
superstition. E 
in- 
“My Town” ] 
Stances where better handling 
provide interesting facts about 
Society and good citizenship. . «Alex 

Literary selections, such Eoi «prave 
anders Wonderful Horse whats 
Horatius", “The Curdseller". 3 
half-an apple did" would have ê 
ed the content of Book II an sage? 
room in Book III for easier P pakes 
from famous writers such as enso”: 
peare, Dickens, R. L.. p iewi 
Rudyard Kipling, to mention ^, gu 
The inclusion oi the lives of 
painters, musicians and dancers arum 
have been an interesting d€P tex” 
from the conventional choice ! 
books, 


aril 


Ke 
Roshan morg 
mer DY ane 
‘Blue Lotus’ Readers Eine nive? 
Bruton. Publishers: Oxford j 
Press; 1955, Price: Rs. 1/4/- j M 
:ved ane ay 
HIS is a wisely conceive child" 7 
edited Primer for E anda 
between the ages of fiv 
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It moves logically from simple recogni- 
tion of people and things to short dia- 
logues, Practice in conversation pre- 
cedes introduction to narrative, and 
everywhere questions make revision 
Simple and sure. The child is intro- 
duced to the world round him in such 


. Matters as people, institutions, days, 


months and years, the time of day, 
elementary Geometry, Geography and 
istory and finally to fables and simple 
Verse. The Primer is neatly printed 
and illustrated. The scene is Indian 
aS are the people. I could wish that 
it Were cheaper so as to secure for it 
© widest possible circulation but Rs. 
1/- is not really so much to pay for 


a Primer so well printed on such good 
Paper, 


Muriel Wasi 


, Education and the Significance of 
Vi © by J. Krishnamurti. Published by 
‘ctor Gollancez Ltd., 1955. Price 8/6. 
Te understand life is to understand 
Ourselves and that is both the 
“ginning and the end of education.’ 
ith this as the core of his book, the 
ane tries to analyse the malaise of 
Wa times, where people seek only the 
aues of Security and success, where 
re always constricted by fear, 
and the uncertainty of things. 
te his, he blames the existing sys- 
spesi: education with its accent on 
+ Clalisation, professional training, 
leleney, etc 
gc tth lies in freedom and integra- 
dividu; ccording to the writer, the in- 
and a 1s made un of different entities 
inte “ucation should bring about the 
Ri; lation of these separate entities. 
vati education, he says, is the culti- 
on of freedom and intelligence. 
ne will lead to world peace, for 


6 
b 


This alo 


intelligence means the capacity to dis- 
cern which, combined with a sense of 
freedom, will eliminate all friction znd 
prejudice. To impart the right kind of 
education, small schools should be es- 
tablished, staffed with the right kind of 
educators. Parents and teachers must 
be guided by a different set of values 
in their dealings with children. Sex 
and marriage should be based on love 
and not on hope of profit Art and 
beauty must not be escapes from life, 
but a means to the realisation of truth. 


Reading the book one is wholly lost 
in a world of vision and light. Tt is a 
world where “conformity and obedi- 
ence have no place in the right kind of 
education". Mr. Krishnamurti calls 
religion a ‘merely organised belief 
with its dogmas, rituals, mysteries and 
superstitions’. In his opinion discipline, 
routine and compliance are cramping 
influences. Efficiency is nothing but a 
means of exploitation. He envisages 
the ideal kind of school run on mutual 
cooperation and goodwill, without the 
aid of any central authority, “Surely 
in a group of true educators, the prob- 
lem of authority will never arise”. In 
his world people work for and live only 
on love. 


One might surely ask then—Is the 
author really serious about all that he 
says? In his utopia, he is rejecting the 
very basic traits of human nature that 
sustain society and hold a- community 
together. Conceding, for the sake of 
argument that efficiency, discipline, 
ambition and success are mundane con- 
siderations, can we hope to dispense 
with them? From a practical point of 
view, one cannot help feeling that in 
the pursuit ofa utopia such ae the 
author has set before him only one 
achievement is probable—anarchy, 


Kala "'huirani 
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Successful Teaching, Its Psychologi- 
cal Principles by Mursell James L.— 
McGraw-Hill Book Coy., Inc, 1954 
(Second Edition). pp. xv 321. 


TES is the second edition of a suc- 
cessful book on teaching. 


The author asks, “What is successful 
teaching?” and gives an interesting 
answer, namely, it is teaching, the 
results of which are lasting and which 
the learner can use in his life. The 
author probes the foundation of teach- 
ing of this type. Ultimately, such tea- 


. ching must make learning meaningful 


and of reai worth to the pupil, because 


learning is essentially a quest for 
meaning. 


The process of finding meaning is 
essentially a process of discovery. 
Hence, if the teacher intends his teach- 
ing to go home, he must organise the 
situation in such a way that the pupil 
will discover the meaning of the situa- 
tion himself, Only when he does SO, 


will teaching last and be of use to him 
in life. 


In order to organise the teaching 
Situation in this manner, the teacher 


has to respect the following six prin- 
ciples :— 


(i) The principle of context, that 
is to say, the lesson to be 
taught must be presented in 
actual and concrete applica- 
tions with the help of compell- 
11g experiences—perronal as 
well as social. 


(ii) The Principle of, focus, The 
focus defines ang directs the 
purpose of the pupil’s learning 
and, therefore, Mobilises his 
will to learn. 
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(iii) The principle of socialisation. 
A pupil will do many tas 
better in a group than alone. 
The principle of socialisatio 
also helps to dissolve the EY 
problems of discipline W. E. 
arise in the process of e 
ing. Instead, it yields a “a 
ral orderliness and harmo 
in the learning group. 


(iv) The principle of individuali 
tion. The teaching has 21 of 
adapted to the mental lev! 
each pupil Teaching € or 
be in terms of the lea Es 
own purposes, aptitudes 
abilities. ant 

(v) The principle of sequences "cs 
is to say, the teaching Oth 
accord with the mental £ 
of the pupil. 


tio 
(vi) The principle of evalua at 


Not only does this X , 
the teaching job must C pect 
ged by an outsider 10 n 
of its success or ober , 
that the pupil himse jn the 
feel that he is growing 
process of learning. 


is 0 
The above is, in brief, the bec 
this book and it is presented €: di 
a wealth of detail. It assimilate olo£ 
items of research into the go rich 
of learning and presents oat re, PEs 
language. The book is, there » ing: 
fitable as well as enjoyable T€ 


ane, 
Scattered here and there ing 2 
dotes that are not only aped a id 
themselves, but that ilumina’ syam 
subject-matter. Here is aP 
ple: — 


ow? /. 

“A certain professor was En all w 
ways to fail five per cent O^ , gen 

classes, When a group 9 


stu 
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came together for the first time in one 
of his courses, they counted noses and 
found there were 19 enrolled. : One, 
therefore, was doomed to fail ,no 
matter what happened. So they chipp- 
ed in and paid the fees of one addi- 
tional student who entered the course 
on the understanding that he was to 
fail. He did so and the other 19 pass- 
ed.  Undoubtedly, these students 
managed to learn something in the 
Situation, but it was not at all what 
the professor intended. Nevertheless, 
it was just what the organisation of 
learning played up and suggested. 


. The final chapter attempts a synthes- 
is of the six principles that the author 


regards as essential for successful 
teaching, 


The book will be useful to all inter- 
ested in education and particularly to 


teachers in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 


Sohan Singh 


Unitea Kingdom Post-graduate 
Wards—Published by the Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
Wealth—1954-55, 


Tus pamphlet contains Appendices 
ll and III of the Commonwealth 
Universities Year-book 1955 due to be 
Published this year. 


It is useful for Indian students pro- 
ceeding abroad for further studies a: 
ip Bives a comprehensive list of awards 
th all important branches of study in 

e United Kingdom. 


Appendix II deals with Post-gradu- 
$ awards (Fellowships, Scholar- 
; Travel Gran:s, etc.) for advanc- 
dy and research, tenable at the 


Ships 
€d stu 
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niversities and institutions of equiva- 

ient status in the United Kingdom. 
Appendix III lists some of the more 
importan: awards tenable outside the 
United Kingdom and is primarily in- 
tended for British graduates wishing 
to study abroad. 


H. K. S. 


Youth and Fundamental Education. 
—Monographs on Fundamental Educa- 
tion—IX. Published by Unesco-pp. 86 
Price $1.75; 9/6; 450 Fr. b 


HIS is a valuable addition to the 
series of monographs on Funda- 
mental Education published by 
Unesco. The book is divided into three 
Chapters, the first Chapter of which 
sets forth some of the world’s basic 
needs—health, food and nutrition, 
housing and education. With the help 
of pictures and statistics, it tells the 
reader how two-thirds of the world's 
population lives in disease and poverty, 
in want and ignorance. 


apter II deals with that part of 
ieee programme, that is called 
“Fundamental Education”. _ The term 
“Fundamental Education” aims at ap- 
proximately the same goals as “Social 
Education”, “Community Development’ 
etc. It includes all activities of indivi- 
duals, local bodies and national and in- 
ternational organisations that seek to 
improve the living conditions of men 
and women who are denied, for geogra- 
phic or other reasons, the bare necessi- 
ties of life. But the story does not end 
there. The victims of an outmodec 
way of life, these people have to be - 
educated to accept the change, if they 
are to be helped out of the apathy of 
ignorance and enabled to overcome the 
limitations of their environment. The 


narrative goes on to tell how the Unit- 
ed Nations and its Specialised Agencies 
have developed a three-fold programme 
of activities to encourage the develop- 
ment of Fundamental education. Seven 
rural and urban projects have been cit- 
ed to indicate the role which voluntary 
youth groups can play in Fundamental 
education. 


The third Chapter offers specific sug- 
gestions for action through direct par- 
ticipation by local, national and inter- 
national youth groups, study and infor- 
mation programmes, and financial and 
material assistance. 


Fundamental education alone is not 
a remedy for all social maladies, nor is 
it a substitute for economic progress, It 
is a method that enables masses of un- 
educated adults and children to raise 
their standard of living. This little 
booklet does not and should not serve 
as a complete manual for organising 
Fundamental education programmes; 
such technical information may come 
from other sources. Yet "Youth and 
Fundamental Education" is a call for 
united action by young people—action 
against widespread hunger, ignorance, 
disease and poverty, that it will be hard 
for the sensitive to resist. 


Abul Hasan 


Two documents concerning the Fifth 
Congress of the International Catholic 
Child Bureau, held in Venice, May 2-8, 
1955. < a 

p subject before the Fifth Con- 
» 4 gress of the International Catholic 
Child Bureau that met ir Venice from 
May 2-8, 1955, was "the Development 
of an International Sense in Children.” 
The members assembled were, 


. . [EN for 
purposes of discussion, divided 


into 
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seven Commissions to work on various 
aspects of the subject. This documen- 
tary material prepared by the 
Conveners of the Congress contains à 
work project for each of the seven Com- 
missions and was circulated to the 
participants of the Congress in ad- 
vance so that they could prepare ihe 
subject and take an active part in the 
proceedings of :he Congress. 


The first of these documents briefly 
outlines the specific areas of discus- 
sion assigned to each of the Commis- 
sions. These related to the role of ta 
family and pre-school education of x 
child in the deveiopment of an i 
national sense, school pedagogy; Has 
group movements; religious edni 
tion; press as an agency in chi 
education; and audio-visual media. 
One Commission devoted its attention 
to the medico-social and psycho-Pec? 
gogical aspects of the subject. 


The second document is a pi 
graphy of references on the subjes 
before the Congress. The purpos? .. 
this bibliography is to give all thos® 
interested in the subject a list of bOO 
and magazine references, showin. 


what has been accomplished in E. 
field so far and what remains tO 
done. 

K. Thaira™ 


Education Abstracts. Vol. VI. No- 4 
—Education Clearing House, Unes 4 
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450 frs, 


HE December, 1954 issue, of 

Education Abstracts is a fru na 
the combined resources of Natio e 
Commissions for Unesco in the Mer, d 
States. It will certainly serve as à E Ve 
pattern for systematic and exhavs 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Work in this direction. Coordinating 
the information furnished by Member 
States, the Unesco Secretariat has pro- 
vided Supplementary information not 
Otherwise represented. In the field of 
bibliographical study, this venture has 
More than justified its existence. This 
Study offers an invaluable document 


t . librarians, comparative educa- 
Sea incorporating up-to-date and 
tha 


ig Stive material Moreover, as it 
w,;International in character it has a 
m Perspective and usefulness. Com- 

ents accompanying the statistical 


ata are of special value. Without ' 


Claiming to b 


e final, this annual docu- 
Ment has bal > 


ance and clarity. 


M. Kashyap 
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Adauis 
State Education Bulletin —Mysore 
Mys Adult Education Council, 
me Vol. 3, No. 4 
Amery; 
Publis a” Reporter—Vol. V, No. 9. 
ed by U.S.LS., New Delhi. 
Cy, 
tral 2 Record. Bulletin of the Cen- 
Volume tute of Education, Delhi—3. 
e IV, No. 3, April, 1955. 


Jl 


EL. T 
Vol, y Mity Development Bulletin— 
q 


Warte,) NO. 2, March, 1955. Published 
tion “tly by. the Institute of Educa- 
Stree, MVersity of London, Malet 
3sh, 6d CL Annual subscription 
` Editor: S. Milburn, M.A. 
em 
Laos Pulsory Education in Cambodia, 
$ 135. Viet-Nam.—Unesco. Price: 
* 1/6; 350fr. 
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Development of Public Libraries in 
Africe—Unesco. Price: $1.75; 9/6; 400 
fr. 


Education and Psychologqy.—Ganga- 
shahar, Bikaner, Mental Testing num- 
ber 1954: 4-5 and Vol. 11 No. 1, Jan- 
March, 1955. A bilingual (English- 
Hindi) bi-monthly devoted to researen 
and reorientation in the related fields. 


Educational Studies and Documents.— 
Unesco. Worker’s Education for Inter- 
national Understanding No. VIII, July, 
1954. Education Abstracts Vol. VI. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 10, September, October 
and December, 1954. 


Fundamental. and Adult Education.— 
Unesco. Vol. VII, No. 1, January, 1955. 
A quarierly bulletin. Annual subscrip- 
tion: $ 1; 5/-; 250 fr. 

Indian Journal of Adult Education 
—Vol. XVI, No. 1, March, 1955. Pub- 
lished by Indian Adult Education As- 
sociation, 30, Faiz Bazar, Delhi An- 
nual subscription: Rs. 5/-. 


Indonesia—Vol. 1, No. 1, 21 April 
1955. Information Service Indonesia, 
New Delhi. 


Italian Cultural Digest—Vol IV, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3 Jan./Feb./March 1955. 
Issued monthly by the Italian Consu- 
late, Bombay. The purpose of this 
magazine is to further better under- 
standing between India and Italy. 


Jan Jivan (Hindi)—Vol. 19, Nos. 10, 
14 and 15. Weekly journal issued by 
the Samaj Shiksha Board, Bihar, 
Patna-4. 


. Jan Shikshan (Hindi)—Vol. 7, No. I, 
January 1955, Monthly journal issued 
by the Vidyabhavan Society, Udaipur 
(Rajasthan). Annual subscription 
Rs. 5/-. 
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News from Indonesia.—Vol. VI, Nos. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15, Information 
Service Indonesia, New Delhi. 


Social Education News  Bulletin.— 
Vol. VI, No. 5, May, 1955. Indian Adult 
Education Association, 30, Faiz Bazar, 
Delhi. Annual subscription Rs. 3/-/-. 


Sunshine.—Shivanagar, Poona-5. Vol. 
1. No. 5 and No.7 February, and 
April-May, 1955. Progressive Child- 
ren's National Monthly with a world 
view. Editor: G. S. Krishnayya. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 5/8/-. 


The Bihar Educationist.—Vol. 2, No. 
4, October-December 1954, A bi-lingu- 
al (English and Hindi) quarterly 
educational journal published by the 
Bihar Educationist Association, Patna- 
6. Editor: S. S. Varma. Annual subs- 
cription: Rs. 5/-/-. 


The Development of an International. 
Sense im children. —(1) Work-Prc- 
ject of the Commission of the Con- 
gress: (2) Bibliography on the deve- 
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: affairs. Annual subscription; Rs. 6 


lopment of International Sense Ei 
Children. Published by Internationa 
Catholic Child Bureau at its Vth Con- 
gress held at Venice in May 1955. i 

The Educator—University Training 
College, Nagpur. Vol. 8, No. 1 Jaunam 
1955. A quarterly Educational jor 
Editor: A. Varma. Annual subscription: 
Rs. 4/8/-. 


The Mysore | Economic a 
Bangalore-2. Vol. 41, Nos. 3 anc TM 
monthly devoted to a discussio E. 
socio-economic topics and cu 


/8/- 

ol. 

The School World—Belgaum, $e 

XX, No. 3. March, 1955. A bira E. 
journal devoted to educationa. 


; arty: 
cultural topics. Editor: K. G- wW 
Annual subscription: Rs. 3/-/- 


. AD- 
Unesco Bulletin.—Vol. VI, No. ES fr. 
nual subscription: $ 1.75; 10/6; 


A 
W.U.S. News—Delhi, Vol. » BE. 
March, 1955. World University 
Delhi. 
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followin « 
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Supta, p, P. 
R A S 
organization of secondary education. 


Jnl Educ Psy 11 no 1: 29-33 Ap '53. 


ee 
mare of D. p, Gupta will be found 
me a O Education and Psychology 
the Apri) lup Der l on pages 29 to 33 of 
issue. 
IST 
Adj, p, O7 PERIODICALS INDEXED 


G. "e Rev Adult Education review. 
educati Rau. South Indian Adult 
Chris, „ction association, Madras-1. (m). 
E. “C—Christian Education. Rs. 2. 
Wesle, Paul, Business Manager, 3, 
deg, 7 Road, Jabalpur, Madhya Pra- 
Sh. (q). 
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Educ—Education. Rs. 10. Prop. T. C. E. 
Journals & publications Ltd., P.O. Box 
63, Lucknow. (m). ; 


Educ Psy—Education and psychology, 
Prayag Mehta & Udai Pareek, eds. 


Rs. 12. Gangashahar, Bikaner. (b). 


Educ Quar—Education Quarterly. Rs. 8-8-0, 
Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, New Delhi (q). 


Educ Ind—Educational India. M. Venkata- 
rangaiya, ed. Rs. 4-8-0. Educational 
India Office, Masulipatam (S. India). 
(m). 


Educ  Rev—Educational Review. A. N. 
Parasuram. Rs. 5. 14/A, Sunkuwar 


Street, Triplicane, Madras. (m). 


Educator—Educator. M. Varma, ed. Rs. 4-8-0. 
University Training College, Nagpur. 
(q). 


Ind Jnl Adult Educ—Indian Journal of 
Adult Education. Rs. 5. Indian Adult 
Education Association, 30, Faiz Bazar, 
Delhi. (q). 


Ind Jnl Psy—Indian Journal of Psychology 
Indian psychological Association, 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 


Jnl Educ Psy—Journal of 
Psychology. T. K. N. Menon, ed. 
Rs. 4 Feculty of education and 


psychology, the M. S. University. 
Baroda. (q). * 


Jnl Voc Educ Guid—Journal of vocational 
and educational guidance, H, P. 


Mehta, ed. Rs. 3. Parsi Panchayat 


Education and 
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Vocational guidance Bureau, 209, Dr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji Road, Fort, Bombay. 


(q). 


New Educ—New Education. Rs. 4. Teachers’ 
college, Saidapet, Madras-15. (q). 

Prog Educ—Progress of Education. N. V. 
Kinkar, ed. Rs. 6-9-0. 624, Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona-2. (m). 


Sch World—School World. K. G. Warty, 
ed. Rs. 3. 117, Thalakwadi Belgaum. 
(b). 

Shiksha—Shiksha. B. N. Jha, ed. Depart- 
ment of Education, U.P., Lucknow. 
(a). 

Social Educ News Bul—Social Education 
News Bulletin. V. 5. Mathur, ed. 
Rs. 3. Indian Adult Education Asso- 

: ciation, 30, Faiz Bazar, Delhi. (m). 

South Ind Teach—South Indian Teacher 
Rs. 5. 520, High Road, Triplicane, 
Madras-5. (m). 

Teach Jnl—Teachers’ Journal.. Anila Devi, 
ed. Rs. 7. A.B.T.A. Office, 15, College 
Square, Calcutta. (m). 


Teaching—Teaching. Rs. 4. The Editor, 
c/o Oxford University Press, Post 
Box 31, Bombay-l. (q). 


Vind Shiksha—Vindhya Shiksha. R. M. 
Chaturvedi, ed. Rs. 4-8-0. Depart- 


ment of Education, Vindhya Pradesh, 
Rewa. (m). 


Vuayam—Vyayam. C. C. Abraham. RSG: 
The Alumni Association, Y.M.C.A. 
College of Physical education, 
Saidapet, Madras-15. (q). 
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We this issue of the Education 
Anothe euy, we are launching yet 
announced (hopeful) venture! As 
Thistry Pe the last issue, the 
to Meade Education have decided 
econdary a special supplement on 
as to E. education in each issue so 
Working ite the attention of teachers 
important” this field to the many 
ey will problems and issues that 
ess o naye is face in the pro- 
constructi 
Schools on ae o Secondary 


For 
education”, Weary decades, Secondary 
at its ms neglected in the sense 
Not carefully issues and problems were 
eyed and Y and comprehensively sur- 
and adjust; while many minor reforms 
no attem ments were made, there was 
truction x ata bold or radical recons- 
EM Objectives, curriculum 
800d dea] S. Recently, however, a 
lo it an of attention has been given 


Missi e Secondary Education Com- 
Idea, aS put forward proposals and 
°rientat ich may give a vitally new 
Publisheg to it. Since this report was 
May be less than two years ago, it 
Ment > timed that neither Govern- 
Much T Public opinion have “allowed 


3 ea to grow under its feet" and 
take P of steps have been already 
idea Implement its proposals and 
Would like to refer in this con- 

’ first, to the rather new and re- 
dumber idea of associating a large 
the Dito teachers, of all grades, with 
the 2 ess of the detailed scrutiny of 
mp Ert. It was placed before an 

Which hatation Committee last year 
8$ Worked out the most impor- 


tant priorities and drawn up an actual 
plan of operation. It was discussed for 
about a month at the first all-India 
Seminar of Headmasters held at Simla 
in 1953, a report of whose deliberations 
was published by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in a brochure entitled Head 
Masters om Secondary Education. That 
infectious Seminar has been followed 
up by a number of others on aregional 
or State basis where various aspects of 
the Report have come in for detailed 
study. Again, an International Team 
of Secondary Educationists studied in 
detail the problems of curricula and 
examinations in the light of the gene- 
ral recommendations made in the Re- 
port. In these and various other ways, 
a great deal of professional and even 
public interest has been aroused in this 
problem of giving a new and better 
deal to Secondary education. 


Some persons—with perhaps less un- 
derstanding than capacity to criticise 
—have raised the question why a Re- 
port compiled by a Committee of “ex- 
perts", should require all this discus- 
sion. They forget that educational re- 
form is different from, say, building a 
dam or a factory where the necessary 
technical personnel and material re- 
sources are-all that is needed tc com- 
plete the project. In introducing far- 
reaching educational changes it is essen- 
tial to create a favourable climate of 
opinion, to take the teachers—the so- 
cial engineers of the human project— 
with us, and to work out the details in 
the light of their practical suggestions 
and experience. They cannot obvious- 
ly be put through by issuing an official 
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fiat that certain things have to be done 
One of the objectives of Headmasters’ 
Seminars—and we hope these will] soon 
be supplemented by Teachers’ Semi- 
fe help create a congenial and 
oy € atmosphere for this pur- 


Again, it has b 
of this cam 


ry Edu- 
-Chancellors of 
Vice -Chancellors 


change- 
difficult 
| Coordina- 
€ agencies concern- 


It is, therefore, 
rable Bratification 
Stat 


tions, 
their p 
2» can to facilitate 
5 P of transition 
would ersten. n this conn ti 
: el ^ to invite the attentio x 
and other i ES 
a i d 
Eds Publication of the Sationists a 
Ton, entitled 4 Plan ie Se 
econ- 


dary Education, copies of which are be- pent Complaining that eae 
ing sent to all Secondary schools. It partly M ous reasons, been slow and 
attempts to elucidate the new pattern individual, scc] a S parton Pa 
and answer some of the questions that eyond the sp Tation must always aim 
have been raised and the difficulties Would ME o mediate grasp. But it 
that have been pointed out in effecting io. an d a bad thing occasionally 
this change-over. Amongst the mor Time Minister hoe enc ee 
concrete steps taken to work out some Sions, to Pa the ae many orgaz 
of the practical suggestions, referenc tations and short "e ns 
may be made to the Committees b forging ahead m dir im "m 
are at work to formulate the syllabus Some fields the acies ris be 
in the various practical subjects ind Fasily perceived Bendnoe iio. e EM 
commended for inclusion in the mn 4 titative and are embodied in bricks aad 
purpose schools, the establishment 9 i mortar; Werde 
Bureau of Educational and Vocation’, 
Guidance to prepare test materials 55 
provide expert leadership in pio can 

of counselling, and of a Bureau 0 in | ble be do doubt that there is considera- 
book Research which is engage ues Warg Ent of thought as well as for- 
working out methods and techn 5 d movement in it. 
for improving the quality and stan nvi- 

of production of school books as “ion h 
saged by the Secondary Educ? 
Commission. 


gible, ş in others, they are more intan- 


need th 9W to come to the surface and 
bl e discerning eye to become visi- 
ucation is such a field but there 


A 
ave put the various measures that 
tions mete taken to create the condi- 
P Condary Eu for the reform of Se- 
M st Five Ye Portang,, , cation, I attach special im- 
oreover, under the firs co vert | dary Edi ° a venture like this Secon- 
Plan, steps are being taken to ©” uj, raw {pion Section because it seeks 
900 existing High Schools into ^^ the s, Pachers into active coope- 
purpose schools and to strengthe" os. i SY are, after all, the real 
libraries and laboratories an num © be. the new edifice—that is 
ching of social studies in a put Osa]; | success of all reorganisation 
ber of other schools. Under the cect 19 nt to Will depend eventually on the 
Five-Year Plan, we envisage; SU?! pud e „Which the workers in the field 
the availability of resources, ais the Ehtened cceli ei 
more ambitious programme o MO eu 
Secondary into Higher i 
Schools, converting many mo 
ral schools into multi-purpose t 
and improving their equip™® nd 
buildings as well as the gem 
conditions of service of teat, mali 
We can put through these 
other allied proposals into a 
the cooperation of teachers; eco? as 

s ts, wa 
and the State Governmen for" of 
education will take a step piste? Ju | 
which is unparalleled in the n ed" ig | 
Indian education. Public E y 
tionists and busy bodies i 


the methods by which they can bé 
achieved. 


It is, therefore, to be hoped that this 
supplement will be read not only by 
all teachers in Secondary schools but 
also by parents and guardians and other 
educated persons so that they may 
appreciate and appraise the trend of 
new developments. We propose to 
publish in it accounts of promising ex- 
periments and developments, which 
have been successfully carried out or 
are being implemented in schools. As 
I have said on more than one occasion, 
there is good work being done in many 
of our schools—all our ten thousand 
Secondary schools are not asleep!—but 
it is not known or gets no publicity. 
We shall be glad to provide such publi- 
city for all really significant work. A 
Readers! Forum will also be opened to 
give teachers an opportunity of discus- 
sing their immediate problems and 
difficulties and raise issues which they 
would like their colleagues and other 
educationists to elucidate. We do not 
want to develop it into a journal pri- 
marily devoted to theoretical  discus- 
sions. We want to report and evaluate 
and criticise what is being actually 
attempted and invite you to cooperate 
with us in this project. 


—K. G. Saiyidain 


-and study of languages and guidance, 
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EDUCATION 


Or all the high-power commissions 
appointed by the Government of 
India from time to time to survey 
Indian education and suggest mea- 
Sures for its re-organisation and im- 
provement, the Secondary Education 
Commission is the last in the series so (a) 
far. It is rather surprising that a com- 
mission on Secondary education should 
have been the last, for apart from its 
own intrinsic importance Secondary 
education is also decisive in determin- 
ing the quality of education both at the 
elementary and collegiate levels. *Sec- 
ondary schools supply teachers for ele- (b 
mentary schools and students for col- 
leges and other institutions of higher 
level." 


— 


The Commission was appointed in 
October, 1952 “to examine the prevail- 
ing system of Secondary education in 
the country and to suggest measures for 
its re-organisation and improvement”. 
The Commission submitted its report in 
June, 1953 which has since been pub- 
lished. Of its 169 recommendations 
covering such diverse aspects of the 
problem as curriculum and administra- 
tion, methods of teaching and finance, 
examination and teaching personnel, 
the two most important :are perhaps Science 
those that relate to the re-organisation 
of the pattern of general education and 


the diversification of education at the 
Secondary stage. 


In general, r 
education as envisaged in the 
Sion's Report and as with a 
modifications accepted by t x 
Advisory Board will be as follo 


(c) three years 


i o 
according to his leve 
tude and interests, three 


r attern 0 
the future P Comis- 


few min 
he Centr 


ele 
Eight years of integrated jon 
mentary (Basic) e cove 
This stage will genera 71 put 
the period from 6 k ge ma 
the last year of this sta ator 


or: 
well be used as an P ptit 


year to find out il; 
and interests of the PUP Es 
three years of d ther? 
Education proper W givers 
will be a marked stag s 
tion of courses. d xiod £19 


generally cover the pe 

14 to 17; and Me edu 
iversi 

of shed Seco dad 


tion after the Hi (o the 
school, leading 
Degree. A 4 dé 
:ficatio ^ 
In regard to the diversifica ^ rech 


ission 4400. 
curriculum the Commission ditio of 
mended that each child, 39 ^ inf 
the core curriculum 
languages, 


Social stu 
and one cra 


£ —— ducation 
T From the Inaugural Address of Maulana Azad to the Central Advisory Board s 198 " 
Meeting held at New Delhi in January, 1955. re j 
> x chu 
2. For the detailed reasons for th di 


econdary Education’, 
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M inis 
€ proposed re-organisation, please sce Ministry 


Í 
r 
al 


Agriculture, Fine Arts and Home 


. Science (pages 87-88 of the Report). It 


is hoped that besides enriching Secon- 
ary education as such the new provi- 
Sion will also go a long way towards 
making Secondary education for the 
Ts Jority of pupils a stage complete in 
8 elf and no longer a mere stepping 
ene to education in the universities. 


Ever since the blessing of the Report 
a e Central Advisory Board in Feb- 
heck 1954 the Government of India 
eee een keen to implement its major 
recog nn endations, The Government 
DOE that Secondary education is 
in EY à concern of the States, but 
the hod of its importance to the life of 
of cuj ry as a whole both in the field 
ve be and technical efficiency, they 
Selves 9und it difficult to divest them- 
its st 9f the responsibility to improve 
ep ards and to relate it to the 
m Problems of national life. As 
tion of Step towards the implementa- 
3ppoi Ros Report, the Government 
nted on the recommendation of the 
Advisory Board in November, 
the im pecial Committee “to advise on 
tions L3 9mentation of its recommenda- 
furthe nd to suggest from time to time, 
by the 9PS which should be taken 
int isha vcrnments and Universities 
Strong chalf”. The Committee besides 
and St, recommending that the Central 
theip "ate Governments should declare 
educa neral acceptance of the new 
of the znal Pattern, also drew up a list 
atic, V most important recom- 
a the introduction of diversi- 
Place "TS9S being accorded the highest 
^. the list in order of priority. 


s 
CommiBEested by the implementation 
have ale the Government of India 

sady in collaboration with the 
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State Governments taken in hand the 
implementation of the major recom- 
mendations of the Commission during 
the first Five-Year Plan. The Central 
contribution on non-recurring items is 
provided at 66 per cent. and gR 
recurring items at 25 per cent. T ie 
targets and estimates set in this beha 
are briefly summarised below: 


i lti- 
1) Establishment of 500 mu 
a purpose schools at a total cost 
of Rs. 16 crores. 


i dditional 

2) Assistance to 300 adi 
o schools for teaching science at 
a cost of Rs. 50,000 per school. 


i f 

vement of teaching 0 

€: EAD science, social S 
and crafts in 1,500 High Schools 

at a cost of Rs, 15,000 per 


school. 


ent of library facili- 

i por | 500 multi-purpose 
schools at a cost of Rs. 5,000 
and in 1,500 other schools at a 
cost of Rs. 2,500 per school 


respectively. 

i instruc- 
duction of craft ins 
rias 2,000 Middle schools at 
an average cost of Rs. 3,500 
recurring and Rs. 4,000 non- 


recurring. 


(5 


— 


tablishment of eight centres 
i E for craft instructors _ 
ata cost of Rs. 60,000 nor- 
recurring and Rs. 20,000 recurr- 
ing and strengthening of train- 
ing facilities in eight existing 
institutions with a view to 
reorienting them at an average 
cost of Rs. 60,000, non-recurring 
and Rs. 16,000 recurring. 


É : oth and 2rst 
Me ere Tepo; s to 301 of the «Proceedings of the 20t ; 
Sting, bert of the Committee see pages NE in India". 
€ Central Advisory Board of Edu 
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(7) Organisation of Seminars and 
refresher courses for teachers, 
headmasters and inspectors 
etc. and certain other miscella- 
neous schemes estimated to 
cost about Rs, 25 lakhs during 
the plan period, B 


To date proposals have be i 
enr 
from 12 States and a total of over Ra 2 


crores sanctioned 1n re pe of these 
S 
c f e 


One important re 
commendati 
the implementation pon ie 


presentatives in 
conferences 


d ards of th -Indi 
E of Technica] Education E 

E M amined p D 
-00rdinatin orm 
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forwarded to the State Governments | 


for further guidance. 


Further, no sooner had the task of 


putting into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the Secondary Education Com 
mission begun, than it became o 
that in addition to the availability 9 
necessary funds and the cooperation E: 
the State Governments, a third nm 
of the greatest importance upon va 

the success of the entire progra Uni- 
hinged was the cooperation of the y 
and Boards of Second? 


versities dura 
Education. The extension of the €^. 
tion of the Secondary stage by on ya p 


for example, could not be secure 


out the collaboration of the Boar 5 ould | 


Universities concerned. 
anything be done towards 
the intermediate stage and t 


Nor K 
abolishing 
he inst 


tion of the three-year Degree ~ yas | 


without their: support. 
necessary, therefore, that the 9 gr 
ment should seize the earliest opP pei! 
nity to take these authorities into ose? 
confidence regarding the Pidi” 
Scheme of educational reforms 4 them 


ting id | 


vite their cooperation in pud 


into operation. The Univ through g À 


Boards were first approache par’ 
comprehensive memorandum Piece" 
by the Government on this m jo 
The memorandum set out the sion 
recommendations of the c the 
and detailed the exact meast i the 
Would be necessary to imp e a 
The reactions of the Univer ‘ati: 
Board authorities to this comm" tb 
though generally favourabl af res? of 
into relief several issues W ferent? of 
tion demanded an early COP 
the Vice-Chancellors and C 
Boards of Secondary Educ these 
sequently a Conference of the P^ 5 
tionaries, presided over bY.: * jane 
tion Minister, was convene 
1955 at Delhi. 


„Orienti 


pay 


The Conference, after a full dis- 
cussion of all the relevant issues, 
unanimously passed a resolution sup- 
porting the pattern outlined earlier 
and suggesting “that wherever possible, 


Universities Should start a pre-univer- 


B Course for the academic year 1956- 
" followed by a three-year degree 
course from 1957-58.” It is hoped that 
9 resolution will go a long way to- 
Wards converting the Universities and 
Card authorities to the new reforms 


Within the tar 
Coen target date suggested by the 


Aj ention should also be made of the 
(EM ndia Council of Secondary Educa- 
decid pes the Government have 
Ens io set up recently. This has 
Organs ssitated by the many new 
op onal, educational and admi- 
tackle pde problems that require to be 
Expert effectively by a small body of 
incly i The duties of the Council 
and Ce. inter alia, to advise the States 
Byer Governments about im- 
dary mt and expansion of Secon- 
Y education in all its phases. 


These 


are i tant 
measures some of the impor 


ment h Which the Central Govern- 
effect p Ye already adopted to give 
ics the recommendations of the 
onsiq ary Education Commission. 
bean . ling that the measures have all 
than aken within a short span of less 
indicat months, the data will serve to 
eh the extent to which the 
Cerne > Of Education have been con- 
Tecently with the task of re- 
ng the Secondary system quickly. 


Th 
© data Certainly give the lie to the 
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fear expressed by many persons at the 
time of the Commission’s appointment 
that its recommendation would meet 
only with the fate of the earlier reports 
and receive no more than what a wag 
has described as the “respectful inatten- 
tion” of the authorities concerned. It 
is now generally recognised that with 
the attainment of freedom, the educa- 
tional canvas has undergone important 
changes and that the responsibility for 
implementing a sound education policy 
can no longer be shirked by the people 
or their chosen representatives. 


It is apparent that’ the bulk of the 
task of reforming the educational 
system in the country will have to be 
completed during the second Five-Year 
Plan. We are told that social justice 
is going to be one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the new Plan. This principle 
unmistakably implies the provision of 
a greater equality of opportunity in 
education at all levels. The Planning 
Commission have also, in several of 
their recent utterances, stressed that 
the execution of the second Five-Year 
Plan will require a rapid expansion of 
training facilities to turn out technical 
and scientific personnel in adequate 
numbers at all levels. It can be legi- 
timately hoped, therefore, that the 
tempo of expansion and improvement 
of educational facilities during the 
second period will increase consider- 
ably. To this reconstruction, the Se- 
condary School can make an effective 
contribution 


Veda Prakasha 


Conference of Vice-Chancellors and 
Chairmen of the Boards of Secondary 
Education 


With a view to clarifying the various 
issues connected with the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the 
Secondary Education Commission, a 
Conference of Vice-Chancellors was 
held at New Delhi on 8th January, 1955, 
Among the items for discussion on the 
Agenda were the abolition of the Inter- 
mediate stage, the addition of one extra 
year to the Secondary stage and the 
organisation of the pre-university class 
and the pre-professional class. The ins- 
titution of the three-year degree course 
and the admission of students from 
Higher Secondary schools to profes- 
Sional colleges was also discussed. 


Professor Humayun Kabir, who pre- 
Sided at the morning session, informed 
the Conference that in the next five to 
seven years, the process of converting 
Secondary into Higher Secondary 
Schools would be complete. With a 
view to raising the standard of Secon- 
dary schools, the Government had 
agreed to finance a scheme for convert- 
ing 500 multi-purpose schools into 
Higher Secondary schools before the 
end of” the financial year. 1955-56. 
A further 1,500 High schools would 
be brought nearer the level of 
Higher Secondary schools by giving 
them better libraries, batter Scien- 
tific equipment and providing bet. 
ter facilities for training teachers, It 
Was hoped that in this way about 1,500 
to 2,000 Schools could be converted into 
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Higher Secondary schools over the p 
two years. This would, however, e 
a majority of schools at the prm 
level. For pupils of these gee | 
provision must be made for an Ww 
year's schooling to bring them up to 

Higher Secondary school standard. 


The variations in the structure E 
School education obtaining in E. 
States made any insistence on abro 
uniformity impracticable, but it her 
possible to fix the age of the eee m 
Secondary level at 17 plus and a T be 
define the standard cf attainment 
reached by pupils leaving schools. 


in the 
The Members were agreed that de 
reforms contemplated special emp aa 
should be laid on diversified courses for 
the provision of suitable facilities 
vocational guidance. 


she 
The Conference resolved thet Da 
general pattern of educational * Secon- 
nisation as recommended by the uld be 
dary Education Commission uu the 
adopted by the universities P sition 
Boards concerned, that Es ; 
from the High schools ete 
Secondary Sws should be comple jd 
by 1961; and that the universities “° ihe 
start a pre-university course d 
academic year 1956-57 followe 1951-59 
three-year degree course from 
à jste! 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, T atte 
for Education, who attended hoe the 
noon session, expressed the ee enc 
the decision adopted by the CO 
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Would in the years to come produce 


fruitful results for the country and the 
nation. 


+ * * * 


The Central Advisory Board of 
Education 


The 22nd Meeting of the Ceniral 
Advisory Board of Education held on 
January 12th to 14th, 1955 and presid- 
ed over by the Education Minister, also 
-ISCussed at length the proposed reforms 
In Secondary edueation, In his presi- 
dentia] address, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad reminded ihe Members that the 
Breatest emphasis during the year under 
Teview was on the reconstruction and 
™provement of Secondary education as 
3 whole, He mentioned as a defect in 

© existing system of Secondary edu- 
Cation, the lack of facilities for pupils 
With different tastes and aptitudes. The 
need for establishing a large number 
of mu ti-purpose schools was obvious 
p _in Spite of a few encouraging 
beginnings in some of the States, the 
St majority of Secondary schools was 
purely academic. The lack of resources 
a men, material and funds remained 
E Main difficulty. The Government of 
ndia haq already initiated schemes to 
Meet these crying needs. 


ae Board unanimously adopted a 
Cop lution similar to that raised by the 
I “tence of Vice-Chancellors. It 
mitqemended in addition that a Com- 
an tee should be appointed to draw up 
Fi i tegrateg syllabus for the Senon 

a SXamination. It was also decid- 
HAN 3t the last class in the pup 
and Should be called the llth e 2 
Qo may be reached after schooling or 
less than ten years, the actual dura 
Stat € school system in the various 

D cS to be determined by the Sta 

Vernment concerned. 


The Minister announced at the Meet- 
ing that it was proposed to set up a 
Council of Secondary Education more 
or less on the lines of the All-India 
Council of Technical Education. n 
Council would review the progress o 
Secondary education throughout p 
country and serve as an expert body to 
advise the Government on the impo 
ment and expansion of Secondary edu- 
cation in all its phases. 


All-India Council of Secondary 
Educetion 


overnment of India by a Teo 
Mi: Sin 2nd March, ae TEES 
ed to set up an All-India ou: en 
Secondary Education. The a E 
review the progress of Secon E n 
cation throughout the coun Sk T 
examine proposals on improvem a 

nsion in this field, referre 

Ee ale Government of India and ae 
State Governments, with Kom pu o 
assisting in their implementa . 


i intai sleus of specia- 

ill maintain a nuc à 

d w various fields of SO vm 

cation and thus increase ree TE e S 
i educationists who have | 

decade in the analysis and solutions 

of P rotletis of Secondary education at 


an all-India level. 


a arch 
council may encourage researc 

ees relating to Somer oe ely 

cation in all its aspects em e ne 
idge the gap between the accept 

bus and actual educational practice, 

aan A and publicity of valuable 
I e iba on Secondary education. 


x F ree eS 
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Seminars ~ 

“To achieve improvement in the field 
of Secondary education, it was felt that 
Headmasters and Inspecting, Officers 
who were the most closely associated 
with any change contemplated should 
be given an opportunity to recommend 
certain useful changes and improve- 
ments in the light of their practical 
experience. With this end in view, 
Seminars and Workshops were organis- 
ed to enable the participants to discuss 
outstanding problems detailed by ihe 
Secondary Education Commission 
Report and other subsequent reports on 
the subject, and to formulate specific 
projects for the implementation of some 
of their important recommendations. 


The first of these Seminars was held 
at Taradevi in May, 1953, and its suc- 
cess showed that such seminars could 
be of great value in initiating improve- 
ments in Secondary education. During 
1954-55, the Centre accordingly organis- 
ed, in collaboration with the Ford Foun- 
dation, ten Seminars of Headmasters, 
Inspecting Officers, Training college 
teachers and other educationists con- 
nected with Secondary education. Of 
these, four regional Seminars of Head- 
masters were held in May-June, 1954 
at Coonoor, Darjeeling, Mussoorie and 
Srinagar, followed by four more regio- 
nal Seminars held in September/Octo- 
ber that year at Mahableshwar 
(Bombay), Khuldabad (Hyderabad), 
Jaipur (Rajasthan) and Peeramade 
Tra-rancore-Cochin), Besides these 
eight Headmasters’ Seminars, two Spe- 
cialised Seminars—one of Principals of 
Teachers Training Colleges and the 
other a "Workshoppers' Seminar"— 
were also organised last year. 


The Reports 5f the Se 
nagar, Mussoorie and P 
been published and giv 


minars at Sri- 
eeramade haye 
e an interesting 


indication of what has been achieved in 
this field. 


The Workshoppers’ Seminar was hel 
from 3rd to 14th January, 1955 re 
attended by 40 Headmasters selecte 
from those who participated in E. 
Workshops organised in 1953 by the 
United States Educational Founda 
in India at Patna, Jabalpur, Baroda t 
Mysore. Such a follow-up programa 
to take stock of what has keen achiev d 
and what changes and improves 
are yet to be carvied cut, was consider ie 
desirable. The following items W 
discussed: 
1. Changes in curricula practices 
and teaching methods. 

2. Staff development. : 

3. School-community vel m 

4. Development of responsi 
and special interests 1n stu 

. Counselling and Guidance. T. 

. Collateral reading, en 
committees, moral and sp! 
values in education, etc. 

of last 


au 


Encouraged by the success ^, 
year's wich the Gov a 
India propose to hold 12 um ; 
a regional basis this year u$ j 
collaboration with the Ford pe elo 
Four of these Seminars are be! yanch) 
this summer at Darjeeling, attend 
Khuldabad and Coimbatore to Zs Bengal 
ed by representatives from Wes tor PE 
Assam, Manipur, Tripura, Madby* 
desh, Bihar, Madras, Andhra, H 
Pradesh, Hyderabad and Orissa- 


z exte 

It is also proposed to organ paining 

sion services in 24 selected Je Ur 

Colleges in collaboration wit! Q yea 

Foundation during the current Semin? 

connection with this scheme, ^ June 
will be held at Srinagar fro? 
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for two weeks and will be attended by 
the Principals of the selected Training 
colleges and the Directors of Extension 
Services in order to draw up pro- 
Srammes and procedures for this new 
type of educational activity. 


= * * * 


Conference of Education Secretaries 
and Directors of Public Insiruction 


A Conference of Education Secretaries 
and Directors of Public Instruction was 
convened at New Delhi on April 6th 
and 7th, with the object of drawing up 
à framework for integrating Central 
and State Education plans for inclusion 
in the second Five-Year Plan. 


The Main purpose of the Conference 
as to obtain a clear idea about the 
argets, priorities and broad pattern of 
education in the second Five-Year Plan 
o that Suggestions to the Planning 
, ommission could be made in an inte- 
eed form and not independently es 
n the first Five-Year Plan. 


W: 


im Conference divided itself later in 
tees Proceedings into two Sub-Commit- 
educ ne of which dealt with Secondary 
Teo Pun. It was decided that ihe 
Mengenisation in this field, as recom- 
E by the Central Advisory Board, 
effect be implemented with immediate 
ed to p; 28h schools should be upgrad- 
Stang 1gher Secondary schools and the 
Cate ard of the School Leaving Condi 
Inte ed approximately to the presen 
of 4, Nediate standard, The provision 
Sho ualities for Secondary education 
mate © expanded so that approxi- 
be] oy per cent. of the children 
be qa8ing to the age-group 14-17 woul 
ae Schools, The Sub-Committee re- 
trai vended that facilities for eee 
Sifieg 18 Should be increased and dive 
Courses introduced on as large à 
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ii f Basic 
scale as possible. A number [o 
schools should be established to cater 
for the needs of children who have 
completed the Senior Basic course. 


In view of the lack of teachers, some 
modification of targets in respect of the 
Higher Secondary schools was felt to 
be necessary. The revised target re- 
commended envisages the conversion of 
2,000 schools into multi-purpose me 
Secondary schools and 2,500 e 
schools into Higher Secondary schools 
during the second Plan period. a He 
recommended that on the basis [9 us 
experience of Delhi State, ihe Gan p 
should supply each State prier crn 
with details of the budget of EN Si E 
purpose Higher Secondary SA 
Higher Secondary school wi We 
courses, namely the Humanities s 
Science, and a Higher Secondary schoo 
with only the Humanities. 


In regard to diversified courses, it 
was recommended that Guidance 
Bureaux should be set up in every 


ecial course of six weeks 
ape p by nominees from fhe 
States, would be held by the aria 
Bureau of Educational and Voca iona 
Guidance, Delhi, this summer. 


( was recommended that provision 
E be made for appointing zu bn 
supervise the teaching of d 
school subjects, mention being made B 
this connection of the experience o 
Madras State which has employed E 
cial Inspectors for supervising methods 
of teaching in- school subjects. 


The question regarding the supply of 
teachers in Technical schools as welt as 
in the Technical Departments of Multi- 


p 


a 
Fa 
: 
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purpose schools was discussed. It was 
felt that facilities for the training of 
technical teachers should be considerab- 
ly expanded. A suggestion was made 
that the Centre might establish four 
regional institutes for the purpose. 


The Conference recommended that 
the Central Government should assist 
non-Hindi States in expanding facilities 
for teaching Hindi at the Secondary 
stage and above. 


The Central Bureau of Textbook 
Research 


A three-week Seminar on Textbook 
Production was held at Srinagar from 
the 25th April, 1955 under the auspices 
of the Central Bureau of Textbook 
Research. Participants included State 
Education Department Officials connect- 
ed with the production and selection of 
textbooks, certain non-official authors 
and publishers of textbooks, tie staff 
of the Central Bureau of Textbook 
Research, as well as Mr, L, Ferning, 


a Unesco expert on deputati e 
eine p putaiion to the 


The Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 


Following the decision" 
M ence of Education 
„rectors of Public Inst i 
held in April, 1955, all Sta i em 


ments were invited to deput 


taken at the 


© two dele- 


gates each to attend a Training Coun” 
in educational and vocationa: guidant ] 
conducted by the Bureau íor a perm 
of six weeks commencing from e 
May, 1955. About 39 teachers, Dus. 
tors and members of the Staff of m 
ing Colleges are attending the co a 
The final week will be devoted | = 
Seminar in which members will n. y 
the practical aspects of vocationa E. 
ance and ways and means of e given 
that proper vocational guidaace s E 
tc children at the Secondary RO E. 
education. All the States are bo 
couraged to participate in this ler. 
and to set up Bureaux of their ie 
to remodel existing establishmen, the 
any, to bring them into line hs 

pattern set down by the Centre- 


adi- 
In his inaugural remarks he S f 
tional Secretary to the Govern jd that 
India, Shri K. G. Sayida Second: 
lack of expert guidance at d Jo 
human talent and d 
innumerable misfits an lis adju 
ble for a good deal of the vex a 
ment found in our society to ical come 
parents lack either the pone able © 
petence or the leisure to sidante fo 
provide the right type of ae subi 
their children in their choice reels: ^ie 
in schools and their future ca 2 Jar 
it is an unfortunate fact E e 
majority of our teachers e stude? 
make good this deficiency. ainly 


ave 
therefore, have to be ace and M 


gent choice when 
take up vocational work. "ET nm 
course would help emo in 9 age 
the important role they P ona 1a" 
ing together parents, ed ,inP 
ers and employers to coope 

ning the students’ career? 
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IMPROVING OUR TEXTBOOKS 


A Practical Start 


Tus need for better textbooks has 
been discussed often enough. Read 
ence again the official classics, the 
Ombay report on preparing and 
Selecting textbooks, published in 1942, 
and the report of the textbook  sub- 
Committee of the Central Advisory 
oard (1943), and you will find much 
at is still being repeated in 1955. 
“ore recently and unofficially, a spe- 
im issue of Teaching (December 
the) devoted to textbooks has shown 


© Keen interest of educators in the 
Subject, 


cha ince Independence, political 
RE Es and fhe rapid advance of 
on E usn are making fresh demands 
NM textbook. New syllabuses 
ques; b a host of textbooks follow, 

Ew Of selection, quality, avthor- 
i. Publishing, price, rise up atonce 
almost every State in the Union 


lie E itself obliged to work out a pub- 
esr, CY in the matter, with some 
‘Sree 


9f Government intervention. 
ime can complain that textbooks 
Supp] fated arguments are in short 
less ma Cool judgement, is perhaps 
ed yp "mon, and this is to be expect- 
and. SO much experiment and trial- 
But OY Work is still in progress. 
Poo] Somer or later we shall have to 


Sult; „SSe experiences, assess the re- 
Polici and set about framing textbook 
for 4 5—and textbooks . themselves, 


Way. at matter—in a more scientific 

Gover he decision of the Centra 

Cent, ~ ment to create a small unit, the 

"n Perh Ureau of Textbook Research, 

this qj ADS the first practical step n 
direction, 


The Bureau started work in 1954. 
After the period needed for settling 
down, the staff recently organized a 
meeting which brought together in 
Srinagar about 30 people from all over 
the country, of varying official and 
non-officia] capacities but with a com- 
mon interest in the textbook. The 
choice of agenda and of co-operative 
projects was left to the participants 
themselves. Although the group Was 
small, it included a wide range of 
occupations—authors, publishers, pu 
tists, training college teachers, Rs 
textbook officers; and an equa mide 
geographical range from the pisos. x 
India to the Central Ministry Y 
even further afield to a staff member 
of the Unesco Secretariat. 


The significance of the Vic. 
lay partly in the activity as EN the 
meeting and the „projects ta p m: 
Three pieces of writing were (sicci. 
survey. with examples, of M ET f 
exercises in textbooks; the ou E of 
an integrated course in social siu ae 
for the third grade, with draft texts 
suited to Uttar Pradesh and Hydera- 
bad; and a practical manual on text- 
pook illustration, designed for m 
and artists. Several shorter reports 
were also prepared, including one on 
the use of score-cards for selecting text- 
books. However, a three-week work- 
shop inevitably left many things un- 
done. The completion of these pro- 
jects up to the point of. publication, 
b private means or public, will have 
E be seen before anyone cau claim 
that the effort was wholly successful. 
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IMPROVING OUR TEXTBOOKS 
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x i ba sir the elementary question . of | 
; iscussions. The first placed Side by side and checked—and Ares UN NR c vo o or | 
But in a general way, the holding recent workshop qp» by Comparison between the various coma rur (although cena argu- 
of the workshop has greater significance is that we ought " videns problem peting books ES easier. The M he ur im alone), 
as part of the Centre’s new effort for approaching our tex zt. It is easy "evelopment of a model sopre: ae but rather a study of the interaction | 
improving textbooks. It provided within the Indian context. Sen state With an explanation of how it as of the various ae E RON NEUES 
guidance on at least two important to express dismay at the WE com? Syd and used, was begun in t E make the cost (oft DIENEN IS So 
De adopted bye aes of MOVE should of affairs, and to ps w foreign ed agar workshop. If this is hearer far, little attention has been paid in 
be adopted by a central agency like parisons between Indian a maybe ed and issued by the Bureau. it shou : 
y " RES e : 
the Textbook Bureau, and What as- textbooks. Foreign examp 


E ibiliti ihe 
Blve State authorities a lead, to be India to the many possibilities of 


rang ideas, bU ircum- textbook loan system, practised in a 
pects of the textbook problem should of some use in giving us ide; followed ànd adapted as loca! circum Sumber of countries, SESIONES DO 
be singled out for attention. this is true not so much Mc or Sances require. All steps to improve our own. Aran economy measure. Such 

themselves as of research studies ing vion ction of textbooks have an 9 r factors as the length of pres- 
Future Steps experiments in textbook mak to obvious bearing on the quality of the other factor 


ce 
which may have some relevan 


Ooks broduced cription, the stability and security of 
+ 4 more ! i 
For the rest, a 


: . x for 
The idea of a central servicing publishers, and the arrangements f 


our conditions. 
agency emerged clearly from the work- 


e "tributing ks, all these are real 
accurate picture is needed of the rea ‘a Other fact-finding studies may heve Se Po SG E dee 
shop. and has every chance of being Dis P es situation in India. lar influence in helping textbook determina 1 
put into practice, since the Ministry D 


‘ fmprove 
NE : second generalisation is that we o 

a i already committed to ment of textbooks can uud comainated e cos VR che A 
a Lextboo ureau. 1S approach. toi an co-o jn e Rs : a Che and publishers’ profits, s 
briefly stated, is to see the Bureau as A at A 5 of peo 1 facts of don and nationalization. Jas A eer to the problem that obscur- 
a unit responsive to, and responsible various walks of life: pu chers Undertaken matter, the various step 
to, those professional people :n the printers, writers, artists, tea 
i country whose main occupation is : 


; : eén too 
wc: tO arrive at a more scientiiic Hitherto there has nA. hse 
attitude to their work. One inierest- much pre-occupation x aa Bunte 
at present is that of State facts of the cost of paper : g 


A in issue of getting better 

County, -2 in different parts of the Se ue Nodes at the lones tiaan 
: é Each grouP 04 Shoulg pad the results observen Bp the nation. 

A textbook selectors. ster of acti available to save policy- to th 

with textbooks, The programme, as problems of its own, so unity mmo% £n. finali E vath 

far as one can predict it is fairly sim- must be based upon the one oo erests Making decisions 

ple: to collect and analyse textbooks element in the situation: the 1I 

Írom India and 


Srence to educational conside- 
at the a. WO of the studies begun 
LE : VH of the child at school. he Srin 
4 veys or studies on topics that seem 
| Important; to seek Opportunities for 


i 2S: re is almost no 
So the list goes: there is : ost 
ae to it. for ihe task of a ee a 
! d senti E inuous 
ksh h to textbooks is e x pra t 
agar works Op, on how Bie tee ut is much i re. d 
how xtbook with exercises. and ee practical, matter-of-fact programme 
3 | afresh, 1n te {pe focus 9 1 Ustrate à textbook, bring into is now under way, that all MU 
<Possible to work out a nd needs, es- >a igy Of the things we badly need Y educationis Wid haraa 
of Indian conditions a -tbook qu Je auth extbook literature" to which a e cg ces e 
t : to provide infor- answer to each of the tex "amp -Althorn E 
mation or materia] to i 


out ref 
lo 


hot y 
W ithin this framework, E s n 


x ’ DEE A e and a part to play 
: exa and publishers mes Ua Or ee SORS Dev ie ae d E 
questing id aia x tions that arise. A single directis pt guidance. In yet another in the work of the Centrai Bureau of 
les neip, hy y 

visits, publications, and tion of textbooks is a pe 
severally, these func- cess in the States, and me 
Seem very effective: for the 


n 2e 0- 
may illustrate the point. ring er 


Way of letter, 


? st-str re of z k Research. It 
DM textp iet of the cost-structure l'extbook | 
in Ook, a pi : -find- 
i ' SO On. Taken R see s 1; 3 good deal of fact 


e needed, This is not 


pine? 
yi 


| i Fernig. 
purpose is becomin5 "m 


: 4 ding ger | 

| -~ ih a Single pro. more elaborate. A fact-fin conse p | 

mu gramme, they will enable the Central of the procedures will be of e E n° 

IH ureau of Textbook Researck to exert able use to those ila 2 re | 

uU dis. a good deal of influence, the more SO policy, and is well within zau a 

ts DuePuitatye is left’ where 1 be- tence of the Central Purse De | 
s eot “ine State authorities pare and issue. One poser ut S ard ! £ } 
; extbook writers, Publishers. ing the selection of E SUE on | 
É i B f the > rav y, | 

iis a ad Th : . . fool-proof is that o od of Top ` 

Wr ig dr textbooks gett how io Improve since an Dhdsctive oe aferent pe 
Hi | general position, ne. Two books means tha 


a : rs 
were taken in the nions of several review 


s ESSE, 
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Andhra i 

Under the Union Ministry of Educa- 
tion's Five-Year Plan of Educational 
Development, a special grant of 
Rs. 15.000 each has been sanctioned to 
13 selected Secondary schools in the 
State for the introduction of bifurcated 
courses and for the purchase of play 
equipment. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
Seminar held at Coonoor in June, 1954, 
the State Government propose as a be- 
ginning, to organise two district Semi- 
nars—one at Chittoor and the other at 
Kekinada. 

Five labour and social service camps 
were conducted in January-February, 
1955 in the Districts of East and West 
Godavari and Chittoor. The projects 
undertaken included laying out roads, 
repairing the bund of an irrigation 
channel and laying out a park on the 
summit of a hill. The Bharat Scouts 
and Guides and the A.C.C. were also 
actively associated with these camps. 

Week-end refresher courses were or- 
Sanised from October to December, 
1954 at the Government Training 
Callege, Rajahmundhri, to stimulate 
the interest of the loca! Secondary 
School teachers in the latest trends in 
teaching school subjects, Lessons given 
by the members of the staff to illus- 
trate ‘teaching methods wera open to 
discussion and constructive comment 
frcm the local teachers, 

Tt has been decided to establish 15 
multi-purpose schools - with 30 new 
courses. The expenditure in this con- 
nection is estimated to cost Rs, 27.65 


lakhs non-recurring and FON Hattie 
recurring, 8 Rs. 5.34 lakhs 


SECONDARY EDUCATION ROUND: 
THE STATES 


o imorove 
e subjects 
d cos 

ant 


Tt has also been decided t 
facilities for teaching Scienc 
in 30 High schools at an estimate 
of Rs. 15 lakhs non-recurring 
Rs. 9-9 lakhs recurring. 

To improve teaching in core S$ 
in 90 other High schools, the Stat 
pects a non-recurring expenditut 
Rs. 13-5 lakhs. E 

School libraries are io be imr ID 


ubjects 
aie ex 


e 0 


Instruction in crafts is to ba z 
duced in a number of schools at m 
of Rs. 1-5 lakhs towards eed 
Rs. 2 lakhs for teachers and aie Craft 
on other contingencies. To tral open 
teachers, it has been decided ining 
special section in Governm s node 
Colleges at a cost of Rs. T "s 
recurring and Rs. 1-44 lak 


ent, 


ig als 
The Chief Minister, who 7 q a 
charge of Education, pu total 
recent Press Conference t on the vag 


expenditure to be incurred the sta ur | 


t 
ous educational schemes O on-ree 
estimated at Rs. 66.45 p ring: 
ring and Rs, 29-03 lakhs re 


Assam 65 


It has been decide 
existing High schools : 
Secondary Multi-purpose x 
ing, Technical, Agricul? nomics ne 
cial, Fine Arts, Home Eco he sche te 
General Science courses: ^. medi 
is to be implemented wit 
effect. 

Craft subjects see! 
local demand and su! n 
duced in 11 selected EE r rici 
during 1954-55 and inclu 


the P 
elected OP ^ ^o 
tability WO"; 
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s 4 
hoo ne i 


— 


Smithery, Carpentry, Weaving and 
Spinning, Tailoring and  Telegraphy. 
Besides these 11 selected High schools 
mM nine Government and 45 Govern- 
ment aided High schools provision has 


en made for the teaching of voca- 
tonal subjects. 


cont teaching of crafts in schools has 
trained  icapped by the dearth of 
: ed personnel. The Education 
mur ment have therefore decided to 
ate 30 stipends of Rs. 45 each tenable 


for ! 
Du No Years, to train teachers in 
lous crafts, 


E non-Hindi area the State is up 
quate ine difficulty of finding an ade- 
indi ieee of qualified teachers of 
With its. Secondary Schools, especially 
Pulsoy &radual introduciion as a com- 
has, qp, Subject. A Training Institute 
125 chee been established where 
Nese ^. ers are trained annually. 
Ployeq ned teachers are either em- 
aideq sch, Overnment schools or in 
e tools which receive a monthly 
armarked for the purpose. 


as Seminar attended by 65 Head- 
leadin and Headmistresses and other 
Gauhati © Ucationists was inagurated at 
Educa © October, 1954 by the State 


i E L 
are gic Minister, Projects discussed 
gi J 


ven below. ' 


Stooq i 0ms in one of the Schools 
Studen dug of immediate repair. The 
Seniop Under the supervision of a 
Mal ang (cher collected building mate- 


choo] Bip, id out the repairs after 


Oi 
Pettus’ attendance, 


Sel encourage 
wa 90 digo; 7. e8tlness  tidiness and 
as intros Pline, the Ladder system 
Plate w Odueeg, Each class is given a 
Pon the chais changed every month 
Sun Ladder according to the all- 


Cin): ton, E z 
Bling ete. In regard to neatness, dis- 
' OL the respective classes. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


The class that secures first place is 
given a Flag of Honour which it retains 
as long as it maintains its position upon 
the Ladder. 

Community work is encouraged and 
students, teachers and villagers to- 
gether help in repairing roads and 
bridges, clearing tanks, draining stag- 
nant pools, and carrying out other such 
tasks of social service. To facilitate the 
work, the area feeding the school with 
pupils is divided into various wards 
with a group of pupils under the super- 
vision of a teacher. The reports of 
the work are submitted to the Head- 
master who maintains a regular record. 
At an annual celebration at the end of 
the year, the group that has done the 
best work is suitably rewarded and due 
recognition given to those who have 
unstintingly pulled their weight. 


An interesting excursion into the 
realm of folklore and literature has 
been made by the students of another 
school Most schools have a school 
magazine but these pupils have decided 
to do something. different. ^ Every 
student chooses a folk tale hitherto 
unpublished and renders it in Ax 
language. The teacher collects all the 
stories and edits them for publication 
in book form. The cost of pubueaton 
is borne by the pupils through nomina 
loans of Rs. 2 each, which are repaid 
after the books have been sold by the 
pupils themselves. Thus the es 
cost of publication is met, the oans 
are repaid and whatever profits are 
made, are used for the benefit of needy 


students. : 

id the unhygienic con itions 
Mee a ihe usual i eet 
ments, the idea of a cafeteria nd y 
the school is being Eder ie r ey 
also have in view an idea of s aiara 
ooperative store to be managed by the 
students and teachers, who are also the 
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Shareholders. The dividends are to be 
used towards granting scholarships and 
other benefits such as the supply of 
free books to poor and  deserving 
students. 


Public cooperation is to be sought to 
popularise these schemes through pam- 
phlets, N.C.C. Rallies, and the organi- 
sation of annual Education Weeks with 
the help of Teachers’ Organisations and 
the State Education Department, 


* * * 


Bhopal 


With effect from March 1955, some 
of the recommendations of the Second- 


ary Education Commission are being 
implemented, 


Out of a total of 15 High schools in 
the State, two High schools, one each 
for boys and girls, have been convert- 
ed into Multi-purpose ^ schools. The 
Model High School, Bhopal, has been 
selected for the introduction of techni- 
cal subjects. The State P.W.D. has 
already purchased land for the exten- 


sion of the Model High School 
ae due g chool at a cost 


Four High schools have been select- 
ed in four corners of the State to serve 
as a model for other Schools, 


In connection with the Scheme for 
the improvement of School libraries, 


eight schools have been selected f 
Sa selected for as- 


Four schools have been 
v c selected for 
the introduction of crafts like Metal 
Work, Wood Work, Weaving and 


Hosiery, 
" d * 
Bihar 
at Paes masters’ Seminar Was held 
ET When 76 experiened head- 


ers met to Standardise the process 
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of assessment in High schools. The 
problem of discipline was also discus 
sed. Four more Divisional Seminars 
on this subject are to be held during 
ihe summer vacation for the rema? 
ing headmasters. 


The Secondary school examina tet 
under the new course of study Mes. 
tried out in 1954-55. The six comp dern 
papers include two papers in a MO 
Indian language, two papers +. 
English language, and one each © nce: 
cial Studies and Every Day nine 
Any three papers from any one a The 
groups may be selected as option? < ^: 


wae 0! 
: S, 20 
groups include the Humaniüe jucatio 


Science, an 
and Social Welfare, Fine Art crei 
Handicrafts, Commercial and public 
rial Training, Agriculture, Home 
Health and First Aid, an classical 
Management. An oriental an addi 
language may be offered as tion. 20 
tional paper in this examina sach 


Science, Natural 


kg in i 
per cent. of the full maed tan 
paper is set apart for eva n schoo! re 


dards on the basis of annua 
cords. 0 
3 pr 
Muitilateral courses are mL 
vided in 16 High schools ul No 
ment and five non-governme com 
prising, Technical, Agricultt Gene 
mercial, Home Science pet craft? 
Science courses and Arts an P apd 


y hool5 ^od 
Four government Girls $C" -eject 


n 
two Boys schools have be teac 
for improving methods 1n 


g : ep! 
of Science. a A pe 
A grant of Rs. 15,000 ea and y 


i „nmen 
given to 68 non-govern™ m. 


forin 
government High schools studie" g | 


ing the teaching of nen nt 97 
Crafts. Eight non-goVer are p 
government High schoo ? m vem? 
given aid towards the 1m* 

their libraries. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


E Teachers Training Colleges at 
mae and Bhagalpur have been paid 
Sh nts for the construction of a Work- 

9p for Crafts. 


ing att training courses in the teach- 
School eneral Science for Secondary 
October were held for a month in 
headq.. 1994 at the four divisional 
- (arters. 145 teachers attended. 
LIT 
ang ool and Community Centres”, 
thro e Evaluation of Children 
Were = €acher-made Instruments”, 
Instruet; $e the most interesting and 
Worksh, Ve topics discussed at the 
ation ith at Ranchi, held in collabor- 
tional the United States Educa- 
-Decemp "ndation in India in October 
Masters er, 1954, Twenty-nine head- 
Were deputed to attend. 


S One 
dary sen tndred and sixty one Secon- 
Six weap > teachers were trained for 


State, ee at six Basic schools in the 
Weaving raft Work such as Spinning, 
Woog Wort Gardening, ^ Agriculture, 
Arts, "&. Cardboard Work and Fine 


With 
College Por 
ro Tesher Co 
wo i Ns 
ISON UE 
ject, ^ History 


elp of the Patna Training 
Diversity professors, a 
e in the teaching of his- 
Schools was conducted, 
being included as a sub- 


kd 
Bomba, 


Tt w 
del Seg 
of 41€ in 
wee Character and therefore some 
nt Secondary schools 
al Bora into “Vocational High 

Sr Om ing Agricultural, Tech- 
S Sen de mercial courses, It has 

ther “ided to expand the sche- 
and to start 40 Multi-pur- 


u? 


m 


pose High schools with help from thè 
Centre providing 80 diversified courses 
from Juns, 1955. 


Twenty four government and 96 non- 
government schools in the State are 
being selected for an initial grant 1 of 
Rs. 15.000 each to improve the teaching 
of General Science, Social Studies and 
Crafts which are subjects of special 
importance in High schools. 


The Libraries of 28 government and 
non-government Multi-purpose schools 
are to be improved; it is proposed that 
the schools in question should be sanc- 
tioned an advance of 50 per cent. of the 
total cost to enable them to , imple- 
ment the scheme speedily. It is also 
proposed to help 120 non-government 
schools with a grant-in-aid for each 
school to improve its library—50 
per cent. of the total cost (which is 
shared by the Centre) to be paid as an 


advance. 


Steps are being taken to necognise 
the teaching of Crafts in 24 govern- 
ment and 26 non-government institu- 
tions with a view to making the curri- 
culum more practical and realistic. 


It is proposed to include three gov- 
ernment and four non-government Se- 
condary Training colleges under the 
Government of India's scheme for as- 
sisting State Governments in training 
teachers for Secondary schools. Adc:- 
tional buildings, equipment and staff 
will be provided. 


The curriculum for Standards ERO 
XI has recently- been revised on the 
lines suggested by the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission, with a view | to 
making it more realistic: ihe revised 
courses ane to be introduced from 
June, 1955. The structure of the Se- 
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@ondary School Certificate Examina- 
tion has been modified to bring it in 
line with the general 1evision. 


Government have now laid down 
elear criteria for the type, paper, illus- 
trations, printing and format of the 
textbooks to be submitted as recom- 
mended by the Commission. 


A Research Unit attached to the 
Director of Education’s office to devise 
a suitable scheme, among others, for 
the improvement of teaching aids, has 
been recommended for inclusion jn the 
second Five-Year Plan of Educational 
Development. 


Two Camps-cum-Seminars were re- 
cently organised at Mahabaleshwar for 
the Headmasters of Secondary schools 
in Bombay State. 


* 


Coorg 


i Two Multi-purpose High schools 
ave been Sanctioned by the Centre 
providing Technical, Science, Com- 


merce, Agricultur ; 
e and ^ 
courses. Fine Arts 


; Steps are being taken to 
libraries of the Five 
which include the two 
schools, 


improve the 
High schools 
Multi-purpose 


A Seminar for 
all government s 
Conducted in Me 


the Headmasters of 
chools in Coorg was 
reara in March this 


year. Lectures and symposia on V9 
rious subjects were held and those 
who attended showed a lively interest 
in all the subjects. 


* 


Hyderabad 


The establishment of 23 Mul 
pose schools with 34 Technical, 
cultural, Commercial, Fine Arts, £7 
Science and General Science cour 
has been sanctioned. 


ti-pur- 


Home 
ses, 


PEE U 
Existing Science facilities in 
schools are being improved. 
r the b. 
jen- 
Bun 


Provision has been pom pd 
provement of teaching Gener ^ 
ce, Social Studies and Crafts } 
schools. 

Jibra 

It is proposed to improve p a 
ries of 23 Multi-purpose schoo® ^, the 
other High schools and MES. o5? 
teaching of Crafts in 100 Multi 


schools. pers 
. teac 
Three Training Centres - le be 
at a cost of Rs. 60,000 each. P ernment 
established. Eighteen Sov, inst 
High schools and 15 grant-m- 1tilater? 
tutions are to have 34 pont. io 
courses and improved ho: thes" 
teaching Science. In distribu hat m 
34 courses, it is suggested | each D 
government High schools 2 tate d 
trict Headquarters of ae hnica sv 
either have Science Or Des nitie* 


jects in addition to the Hum? ce 


r 
ill be i? 5 


All these schemes W 955-56. 


by the academic year 


One hundred teachers 
given an intensive three mon 
ing in Crafts at the pee a 
stitution, Mallapally, HY° ge 
other Technical Education 
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District Headquarters, similar facili- 
ties have been provided for an addi- 
tional 115 teachers. 


f A College of Education providing 
uites for the B.Ed. Degree of 
ae University, was started in 
Urangabad in October, 1954. It is 
Proposed to start similar colleges at 
parangal and Gulbarga in July, 1955. 
Au result in increasing the 
to 270 of graduate trainees from 120 
traini Per year. The duration of the 
fended: of matriculates is being ex- 
its co from one to two years to enable 
hversion into Basic Training. 


Seder the auspices of the United 

India Educational Foundation in 

Sion ç E Secondary Education Exten- 

this CU"Se was held in April-May 

teachers for six weeks. Thirteen 

in the S from Hyderabad participated 
Conference which was attended 
“sentatives from Madras, My- 
d Andhra as well. 


* 


* 


Madhya Pradesh 


T 
a State has accepted the schemes 
e Ted and aided by the Centre for 


i 
n Provement of Secondary edu- 


Tw 
i Lp -two Government High schools 


ighe, Converted into Multi-purpose 
56 at Secondary schools during 1955- 
tive gi CoSt of Hs, 40,62,500, the tenta- 
dist; (P bution being one school per 
i ; Each school will have two 
Courses. 22 Multi-purpose 
royi econdary schools are expecte 
Ide 18 Science, five Technical, 
tses “cultural and five Commerce 
. . aNd 11 courses in the Humani- 


Ten Government High schools will 
be provided during 1955-56 with im- 
proved facilities for the teaching of 
Science at an expenditure of Rs. 50,000 
(non-recurring) per school. 


Forty-five Government High schools 
will be given an initial grant of 
Rs. 15,000 each for 1aboratories, Gener- 
al Science, Social Studies and for 
providing equipment and appliances 
for the teaching of Crafts. 


A sum of Rs. 5,000 is to be made 
available in 1955-56 to each of the 22 
Multi-purpose Higher Secondary 
schools and Rs. 2,500 each to 40 High 
schools for the improvement of libra- 


ries. 


The teaching of Crafts will be intro- 
duced in 75 Middle schools in the State 
during 1955-56. Each school will be 
given non-recurring allotment of 
Rs. 8,000 for a Creft Room and Equip- 
and a recurring allotment of 


nt. 
RFA teachers 


Rs. 4,500 for two additional 
and contingencies. 


‘antiya Shikshan Mahavidya- 
T (Gone ‘Training _ College) 
Jabalpur, will be provided with build- 
ing extensions, additional equipment 
and staff during 1955-56 at an estimat- 
ed non-recurring cost of Rs. 60,000 and 
a recurring cost of Rs. 16,000. 


tre- for the training of Craft 


ame be opened during 1955- 


Instructors is to 
56. 
Guidance Bureau is 
í rantiya 
i set up at the Pran 
PS Manavidyalaya, Jabalpur, 
in connection with the preparation of 
texts for vocational guidance at the 
Secondary stage, tho training of Career 
Masters and other allied work. 


A. Vocational 
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The Secondary Education Commis- 
sion have recommended dynamic me- 
thods of teaching for the improvement 
of Secondary education. A scheme for 
holding ten seminars in such methods 
will be implemented at the Prantiya 
Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabal- 
pur during 1955-56. Twenty-five 
headmasters and 405 teachers, most of 
them from the 22 Multi-purpose Higher 
Secondary schools to be started in 
July, 1955, are expected to be trained 
at these seminars. The Mahavidya- 
laya is to be equipped with a better 
library, and a separate Seminar Sec- 
tion consisting of a Director and six 
Assistant Professors of Education is 
envisaged. The whole expenditure on 
this scheme will be borne by the State 
Government. 


Four High schools in Agriculture 
have already been established and five 
more are proposed to be opened in 
1955-56. The schools seek to give 
pupils a grasp of existing methods of 
agricultural production in the country 
and the results that can be derived by 
the application of scientific methods 
and mechanical aids. The schools 
alm to discourage the exodus of edu- 
cated persons from rural areas to urban 
areas and at forming a nucleus of effi- 
cient farmers who can promote a 
higher agricultural yield and better 
Standards of rural life. These schools 
also cater for vilage workers in de- 
velopment and agricultural schemes. 
The Syllabus is intended to serve both 
a terminal and a preparatory purpose 
Inasmuch as the student will have a 
thorough grounding before proceeding 
to Higher education in Agriculture. 


In addition to the five Vocati 
High schools already started, "uic 
are proposed for 1955-56, to impart 
Specific ang terminal education for 
semi-skilled or skilled trainees in Crafts 


e 


handicrafts 


like workshop practice, ais 


etc. The danger of premature spee“ 
lisation is peace by giving Mes. 
al education a liberal base. In ihe 
two Technical High schools of dii 
State, students are educated 1n 

Liberal Arts and in the fundame 
of Civil, Mechanical or Electrical xd 
neering according to aptitude. raw- 
shop practice and Engineering 
ing are subjects. 


Engineering College. 
addition courses in trade. 
ing school, students are tauz teaching 
to proceed to institutions un thei! 
Higher Engineering or to $ emake a 
own small workshops and 
living. 


Madras aie the 
Agriculture as a subject UT intro" 
diversified courses : 
duced during the Pe 
Rajah High School, ving 9 
total number of schools E peiné 
courses at the end of the 3 scho 
127. Thirty-four new Second” sg 
(18 under local 
under private 
opened, and three close choo 
year. With effect Lamp it made T 
1954-55, provision has PS pa aur of 
the study of Hindi undet iv to V 
first language in forms 
Secondary schools. f: f 
A short training cours ; AST a0 
Science for L.T. and d 
masters was codo e ges vis, 
Willingdon Training „went tr eb, 
where 22 teachers ow ever) 
Special courses are tion, for 
usually during vaca e of th 
Science Teachers at 0? 


M reat 
raft 

a 18 
Colleges and for Home © scho? 
by Inspectresses of C? 


1954-55 7 tne 


M? e 
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their respective Circles. Schools are 
requested by the Director of Public 
nstruction or the Inspectresses of Girls 
Schools as the case may be to depute 
teachers for training at these courses. 

Citizenship Training Courses for 
teachers are also held from time to time 
oder local arrangement by Inspecting 

cers or by Teachers’ Organisations. 
ae Pes are ordinarily of ten days' 
Dis. Qu Under Departmental aus- 
SEA €xperienced teachers are given 
simil Courses and they in turn conduct 
areas Courses for teachers in local 
tion s The Director of Public Instruc- 

Selects trainees for this course. 

uh Special course of two weeks’ dura- 


ls held annually at the Govern- 


me song 

a useum, Madras for training 
rea, 25 In the techniques of “Museum 
8anisa 


A tion and Maintenance". 
building of Rs. 2,73,675 was spent as 
igh schon equipment grant for 19 
educati Cols selected from each of the 
* Onal districts in the State. 


Manipur 


S Th 
taken Thoubal High School has been 


Sten by the State and is the first 
area, | Went High school to serve rural 
im the Valley. 

Was ben: and Labour Service Camp 
157 yy, 88M‘sed for the first time with 
Student School students and 43 non- 
9f the Volunteers, under the guidance 
at Ch hy Welfare Service Director, 
Imphal rakhong 24 miles away from 
Village ` € campers constructed a 
village road and took up a literacy and 
A Sanitation drive. 

Orissa yA + * 


Oui. 
Most of rove the existing condition of 
Secondary schools in re- 
ngs, apparatus, furniture, 
totalling Rs. 


parq e 
liy, to buildi 
es, ete, a grant 


2,00,000 was given to several schools, 
during the year 1954-56. 

Keeping in view the need for an in- 
creased number of trained graduate 
teachers, it has been decided to esta- 
blish a Basic Training College with 
effect from the academic year 1955. The 
buildings are under construction. 


Diversified courses as recommended 
by the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion are being provided at the Secon- 
dary stage. Agriculture has been intro- 
duced as an optional subject in 33 High 
schools. A Technical Matriculation 
Course in Agriculture has been intro- 
duced in one High school, and in 
Engineering and Commerce in two 
High schools. 

It is proposed to start 13 Multi-pur- 
pose schools in the year 1955-96. ^ 
Pepsu 

Under the second Five-Year Plan, the 
Education Department of the State in- 
tends laying special emphasis on the 
'development of Secondary education. 
The Government will open Middle and 
High schools in the rural areas and the 
State is to be divided into areas of ten 
square miles for this purpose, each area 
being provided with at least one High 
school and two Middle schools. 

The Middle schools will have provi- 
sion for the teaching of Crafts to pre- 
pare students for the diversified cours- 
es in Multi-purpose Secondary schools. 
These new schools are intended to re- 
medy, to some extent, the defects of the 
present system. j P 

minars for Inspecting cers 
war Sa eaters were held at Nabha 
and Faridkot. : 4 
* * 
Rajasthan 

Several educational schemes formu- 
lated in accordance with the recom- 
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mendations of the Secondary Education 
Commission have been approved by the 
State Government. The schemes are 
estimated to involve a total expendi- 
ture of Rs. 46-8 lakhs to be shared by 
the Centre and the State. 

Of the total amount, Rs. 18 lakhs is 
to be spent on Multi-purpose schools. 
Twenty-five such schools including two 
for girls are to start functioning in 
July and the construction of buildings 
is already well under way. A com- 
mittee under the presidentship of the 
Vice-Chancellor, Rajputana University 
has been formed to draw up a syllabus 
for these schools. 

* * * 
Saurashtra 

The Government propose to intro- 
duce in 30 High schools, Technical, 
Commercial, Agricultural, Home 
Science, General Science, and Fine 
Arts courses during the year 1955-56. 

The opening of a Basic Training Col- 
lege for graduates is under considera- 
tion. 

* * * 

Travancore-Cochin 

The existing unified syllabus of the 
State provides for the teaching of 
Vocational and Commercial subjects 
and Fine Arts in the High school 
classes, as an alternative to everyday 
Science, Domestic Science and Public 
Health. Diversified courses were al- 
ready being taught for the S.S.L.C, exa- 
mination in a few Cochin schools and 
it was considered desirable to extend 
thi- provision to some selected schools 
in Travancore as well. With this aim 
1n view and as a preliminary to intro- 
ducing the practical subjects envisag- 
ed in the recommendation of the 
Secondary Education Commission, the 
Government sanctioned the introduc- 
lon of certain practical 


schools, a sum of Rs. 1 lakh being ear- 
marked for the purpose. j 
An expert Committee has been d 
tituted for examining the exc i 
labus for all classes as recomm 


i mittee for 
by the Implementation oe Commit 


syllabus in conformity with the 
tern of the school course rec om 
ed by the Secondary Education 
mission for all grades. N á 


Tripura ary, (Hs 
cor was held in oes , 
year by the Umakanta Academy; "fog 


i era 
tala, to promote friendly coop renal | 
betwen the teachers DC © yn 


rents volun” 
Among other things, the paren abs 


n 
tarily agreed to pay a ape for E. 
cription of rupee one per ws i 
introduction of the compu 


“ X^ 
day meal system. cutine "€ 
you jth 
As part of the class * held M 


ee de sam 
change of views" periods 


~ dlien 
; ; friend tu 
a view to promoting hers and 5 


mosphere between teac aT | 
dents. the V 
An exhibition was held or on Jant 
Girls High School, REPE of L 
ary 28, 1955. Specimen d Sewing, oye 


Work, Clay-Modellin£ Ar selves lay 


done by the student ‘g also Pipi 
on display and the ire rei he exh 
ed an active part in ma and 


: F 4 
tion a success. othe? , os 
An Association of E- dis 
Teachers has been, for 
the problem of the! 
The NCC. Junior Ci ue Yent 
and the A.C.C. Unit bens the d n 
extremely popular Lt choo! wie ! 
The M.T.B. Girls Hig Stat? conr { 


e 
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IMPROVING STUDY HABITS 


SCORING KEY 


Answer 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Score 


N 
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Education in U.S.S.R. 


The U.S.S.R. has already begun 
the practical task of gearing the entire 
younger generation, both rural and 
urban, to production after completing 
the Secondary stage of education. The 
number of Secondary school gradu- 
ates who go to work in Industry and 


Agriculture is therefore Browing each 
year. 


Until recently the majority of those 
graduating from Secondary general 
educational Schools entered higher 
educational institutions, Now, with 
the transition to a universal ten-year 
Secondary education, a Breater pro- 
portion of students who leave Second- 
ary schools, will probably join profes- 
Sional schools or enter service, Ad- 
mission to Technical institutes and 
Teachers’ Colleges is based for the 
greater part on the ten-year education 
period. 

* * * 

At the U.S.S.R. 
ence held in August 

pite the pro 
education of 
tional schools did 


a 


Teachers’ Confer- 
» 1954, it was felt 


offenders, 
ans, in this res- 


Educa- 
sation of Secondary General E 


become 
tional schools so that ERN pro- 


envisages the introduction 

crafts in Forms I to IV a 
work in Agriculture, Eech machines 
neering and the running 0! factories, 
in Forms VIII to X. Visits pa econo- 
farms and important places d another 
mic and cultural interest Sum 
essential part of the curricu 


In contrast, purely acade 
will carry a much lighter syle 
cessive material has been system 0 
textbooks and with the wp w 
two pages per lesson the nine 
have more time to expand i ting t0 ©) 
interest and importance aa gene, 
Subject and based on xS ge mo 
reading. The students also .To ia 
leisure for library luego of E 
ther this idea the un BA op 
cation of the U.S.S.R. in out-of 
a library for students for IDEE a 
reading on interesting, à t quest! 
at the same time  difficu 2 scien ad 
from the various prancas ok adap 
Technology and Art. A given 
to the programme will be 
teacher. 


cur 
new 
This transition to the T^. (tbo 


an ear} 


ve d 
lum, new programmes hool ¥ T cte 
c is ex? 


was begun during the s€ i 

55. The entire Bap years. 

to take place within thr * 
* # 
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ACTIVITIES 


„ The Second basic task of schools in 
the Soviet Union is to improve educa- 
tional work and strengthen student 
ir With the implementation 

I Universa] Secondary Education, 
podents 8° not only to the Higher 
but ational and Professional schools 
tion: $0 direct into work and prodic- 
in qn). S necessitates improvement 
equdalitative Standards of Secondary 
Cation anq the inculcation in stu- 

: Tespect for the ordinary 
and labourer. They have to 
ae is no stigma or misfortune 

i 9 not manage to enter a 
that E Educational es rhe and 
labour, STe is dignity in trade and 


Ted Russian System emphasises the 
Ween ° establish a connection bet- 
s © Process of education in rural 
Enis pe the Study and work of 
oft Sticulture. City schools 
its > have a poor idea of agricul- 
Culy d the countryside. The now 
Ubils wit, 18 designed to inspire town 
due Sen ith love for rural areas and a 
the cours Of the importance of work in 
2 tryside. 


ABROAD 


very school physical training 
De M aio compulsory and measures 
are being taken for developing vari- 
ous forms of out-of-class work to ps 
mote the physical education of schoo 
children. Student Organisations are 
encouraged and steps are taken i 
establish a close bond between the 
school and the family. 


i regard to discipline, teachers 
fa aie of schools are asked E 
combine ML pac enee miin 

a student's t 
ma tactful and just attitude ig 
wards him. Punishment should s 
resorted to only when the es 

nour is serious. Schools are co : 
led to- strive actively agains 
= in and drunkenness. A special 
i r ET decision forbids, for 
oe the sale of alcoholic drinks 
ihe eles to children. Obligatory 
one eae for regulating rules for 
ep haviour of school children in 
Er frost and in public places ` have 
E i ramed and effective measures 
c a nm their enforcement wherever 
ee has been laxity. 


+ * 


and citizens who 


Secondary Schools in U. S. A. 


To let citizens, parents and eminent 
educationists evaluate the work of 
schools and to encourage better and 
closer cooperation between schools and 
parents, an Education week is arranged 
every November by the leading schools 
and civic organisations in the U.S.A. 
Last year’s Education Week centred 
round the slogan “Good Schools are 
Your Responsibility." 'The question- 
naire given to about 20,00,000 parents 


visited th 
that Week is given below: pss 


1. Do the pupils master th 
tial skills? vial 


2. Does the 
health? 


School stress good 


3. Does the school emphasi 
citizenship? vw E 


4. Is there close cooperation bet- 
ween the home and school? 


9. Does your school t 
s each 
child the language? NC 


6. Does your 
child how 
others? 


School teach your 
to get along with 


* * m 


ial Attitudes”, 


a published by the Hendon? 
d uy Columbia University ow 
.€ 8 belief in his OWü Work is heavi 

i- 


teacher’s expres- 


: ork. Hj 
by his School-mategs p d 
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infiuenced by the teacher's apparent 
acceptance of him. A teacher gives 
a child prestige when he asks his help 
in minor tasks, calls on him to answer 
questions, has him lead the class ™ 
singing or gives him a high mark. When 
a child comes home reporting a pubis 
scolding by a teacher, the child's d 
ings are complicated by the teacher 
action. He tends to believe what E. 
teacher has said about him althoug 

t the 
there 


never be rebuked, but that - 
be administered with full know 
of the consequences. 


* * * M 


ew 
A Committee appointed by the N 
York State Board of Regents has ears 
lished a report—based on five vement 
of study—regarding the impro rges a 
of High Schools. The ee r Ri 
stronger emphasis on the ©.) ski 
but ids that other equally, pasic ould 
including the clear thinking 


A m jon. 
also be taken into consideratio m 


$ 
. “Teaching Rapid and signs United | 
is a detailed study issued pA a on fs 
report of nine High Sch 
who visited 850 junior an 
Schools for data. 


sen 


se^, 
- se found U^ yid 
These provisions Wer agl H 
in most schools for encou! 1 


learners: 


in 
1. The students are enrolled ( 
college preparatory currict ov’ Í 


a 
2. They are permitted to : 
normal class loads for 8T? 
dits. 
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" D The are encouarged to take elec- 
e classes in advance or specialised 


Subjects such as Journalism, Electro- - 


nics and Calculus. 


4 t : 
; Teachers are assigned who have 


had trainin nd 
c 1 a X i i ra- 
Bid learner d experience with ra 


acon tis are permitted to take an 
Srated programme doing two 


Years’ i : 
W S work in one, or three years’ 
ork in two. 


S eci pan 
pecial provisions for slow learners: 


1. Stud 
i y materi P He 
interests, are Rec related to pupils 


D Dur: 
of Physics àre promoted on the basis 
ical and social development. 


3. In p 
Upon qo certain subjects emphasis is 
Practica] ability’ teaching with a more 
approach to school work. 


4.7, 

. Te . 
s tr p se are assigned on the basis 
®arnerg 8 and experience with slow 


Thes 

oy the general principles to 
ES classro practice by the teacher in 
SR rage ?m. A good teacher will 
apt no» the quick pupil to reach 
Sove aye horizons and the slow but 
atural oa to work up to his 


* 
* * * 


he 
tha od i important and difficult 
© training of a teacher is 


fir 
Stuga St few m 
is dent 2 years of transition fro 
®acheg lStruetor This conclusion 


Na report issued by the 
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United States Office of Education, 
based on a survey of 181 of America’s 
leading teachers’ Colleges and Schools 
of Education. As a result more and 
more emphasis is placed on the follow- 
up programmes to assist new teachers 
through the transition period. The 
report states that most Schools of Edu- 
cation have “follow up” practices and 
keep in touch with their graduates for 
at least the first two years of their 
teaching careers. 


Colleges help their 
new graduates who have become 
teachers in many ways. They assist 
local school authorities in the success- 
ful adjustments of these graduates and 
obtain information concerning the 
suecess of new teachers, with a view to 
improving the programme of teacher 
education. The colleges discuss with 
the graduates, problems which they 
face in the new jobs. Staff members 
visit the teachers and bring back in- 
formation which is later used in 
planning the content of courses and 
other types of experience for the gra- 
duates. 


To improve the quality of teachers, 
one State through its Teachers Train- 
ing Institutes provides a six-year 
programme including one year on a 
salary and in a regular position before 
the fifth year of college work on 
the campus. In some of the institutes, 
two visiting staff members, one a 
specialist in some area of subject 
matter and the other a memver of 
the professional education staff, work 
together. This system enables staff 
members to give assistance that 
is in line with the prepartion: which 
the student hàd on the campus and 
helps the planning of the student's 
fifth year of college study, to develop 
strength and overcome weaknesses 


The Teachers’ 


that become apparent in the first year 


of teaching. In some colleges, staff 
members are regularly available to 
schools on request especially where a 
number of graduates are teaching, to 
give teachers and local administrators 
the benefit of their advice. 


One of the colleges mentioned in the 
report found that the newly appointed 
‘teachers asked for these additional 
‘services: 


j 1. Make education more practical 
and up-to-date. 


h 
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' 2, Give more help in developing 


ability to control classroom 
situations. E 
3. Provide preparation for extra 
curricular responsibilities. 
4. Prepare teachers to hafdle, E 
needs of sub-normal an 
tarded children. 


ild- 
5. Prepare teachers to help Of of 
ren develop the basic S$ 
written expression. 


* x * 
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THE PLACE OF DISCIPLINE IN 
THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


E d We are entering a period 
Struction i " esale educational recon- 
think n. India, it is necessary to 
Notions Tesh on some of the basic 
Cess boe D hich the educational pro- 

bens 7 ^r. Paranjpye has done well 

in es attention on the growth 
Which im Plne in the student body 
Teconsty nds to defeat all attempts at 
fi eee from the very outset*. I 
that he res in agreement with much 
that 5 as to Say. I feel, however, 
€Mpirica] ?r'anjpye's approach is too 
attention " € has confined his 
dent, es to the immediate and inci- 
Cipling USS for the growth of indis- 
remedie © recent times, and the 
e has suggested are 
temporary symptoms and 


r o : 
OOt ca. 80 deep enough to remove its 
Uses, 


Palliat; 
do lives for 


If w 
Place eae to appreciate properly the 
in it is poPline in the field of educa- 
as ta essary to have some clear 
Pose of Pind is the function and 
Whi 9f the Ucation in civilised society, 
sh Ich at Means or processes through 
all a Purpose can be achieved. I 


f e : 5 
Netig am in this article to define the 


in d to viet ducation in human society 
the ji h the problem of discipline 
ie 8ht of this basic aim. 

Cation s 
feculiar on is an activity which is 
the sog; Man society. Viewed 
art of wel angle it is an attempt on 
Society to mould and direct 


the development of the young of the 
species, so as to fit them into the social 
pattern whereby both the continuity of 
that pattern can be preserved, as well 
as its future advance insured. Viewed 
from the individual angle it is an 
attempt to provide him with a favour- 
able environment, which will bring out 
his latent abilities and give them scope 
for full development and expression. 
The task of the educator is to devise 
ways and means by which to influence 
effectively the natural processes of 
development into the desired channels, 
and somehow to strike a balance bet- 
ween the social and the individual 
objectives of education. 


Maturation, development and learn- 
ing are common to all living species 
beyond the earliest phase of evolution. 
As we advance in the line of evolution, 
the period of immaturity becomes 
longer and longer, and the full growth 
of the individual is not only influenced 
by maturation, but also by learning as 
the result of experience. But nowhere 
in the animal kingdom is there an 
organised and conscious effort to 
influence and interfere with the natural 
processes of maturation and learning, 
till we reach the level of man. The 
school, as an institution for the proper 
control and direction of the develop- 
ment of the young of the species, does 
not exist anywhere in nature except 
in human society, and in all human 
society, however primitive, something 
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in the nature of a school is invariably 
present. 

The primary aim of primitive educa- 
tion is the preservation of the solidarity 
of the tribe. The defect of such a 
system is that by destroying all 
initiative either in the field of thought 
or in that of practice, it destroys the 
springs of  creativeness, and conse- 
quently arrests all social progress and 
development. 


But in spite of all efforts to rule out 
novelty, there are counter forces which 
act against this  stratificati-n. The 
most important of these is inter-tribal 
intercourse, which tends to bring about 
a fusion of cultures. In this manner 
new and more complex forms of social 
organisations arise and the beginnings 
of civilisation begin to take shape. 
Education in a highly civilised com- 
munity has a dual function, that of 
conservation of the culture and heri- 
tage of the past, and the discovery of 
novel modes of thought and practice 
which would provide fresh fields for 
human effort and achievement. The 
problem of discipline in modern educa- 
tion thus becomes essentially the pro- 
blem of reconciling the claims of 
conformity with tradition through 
which alone social cohesion can be 
maintained, and freedom of thought 
and action for the individual through 
which alone new discoveries can be 
made, or new values attained. 


The conflict between conformity and 
freedom is more apparent than real. 
They are in fact complimentary aspects 
of the total process of education. The 
individual is after all the inheritor of 
the past achievements of man, and his 
creative functions are likely to find 
Pater scope for their exercise, the more 
ned he comprehends and appreciates 
; s inheritance than if he merely 

rushes it aside as so much useless 
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lumber. Hence any system of educa- 
tion which attempts to base itself on 
on one of these to the exclusion of i 
other, is doomed to failure. The x 
of freedom has been carried a little E 
far in what generally goes by the m E. 
of New Education. Freedom W 
carried to the extreme is self-migratory 
and in fact fundamentally opposed 2 
the idea of education. If education Rh: 
the attempt on the part of society É 
direct and influence the process of x 
velopment of youth into certain ded 5 
channels, this cannot be done d 4 
youth claims, or is given, the TS m 
absolute freedom. Such a er 
plies that he is not in need of er ot 
tion, is already mature and capa a 
acting according to his own whims 
fancies. 


a 

The free school tends to pe 
place of anarchy and confusion d for 
an organised institution designe, pds. 
the realisation of certain specific ns a 
Correspondingly in the institutio ihe 
which conformity is aimed at as end- 
sole objective, mechanical routine take 
less repetition, and blind imitanoni f 
the place of the free develops 
the physical, intellectual and emo*s 
potentialities of the individual auto" 
institutions can only pras n not 
matons or mechanical robots, ind 
human individuals with initiati 
personality. 


Jis are 
Conformity, routine, repetitio? ut 
not opposed to creative activ! m the 
supply the basic material bpm new 
free activity of man can direct i odes 
channels, or express in nove arb the 
In dance, in music and in all resen” 
repetitive motive is always P. tjon? 
though as a result of new com ode? 
it may transform the traditiona ms: 
of these into entirely novel for 


. ap 
r 
But discipline has also a deep? ens? 
more positive significance 1n 


— 9 
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9f self-discipline, or discipline willingly 
accepted by the individual to give shape 
and coherence to his own tree and 
Creative activity. In this positive sense 
it means the control and subordination 
of instinctive impulses, under the pe 
Nation of a preconceived goal or idea 
of achievement. All great thinkers, 
artists, poets, social reformers and men 
ef action, subject themselves to this 
‘ype of self-discipline. 


it Discipline in the educational field, if 
velo to have any real value, must de- 
sd and pass over from conformity 
id.) Pelf-discipline in the pursuit of an 
po Such a transition is by no menne 
neve sible, provided the educationis 
goal, T forgets that this is his ultimate 
: a, and whenever discipline is impos- 
a nw the negative sense, it is always as 

means for the attainment of this goal. 


I . 
is must be remembered that the child 


lease, they are not put to bed at 


ox i 
e eee hour, not trained in manners 
ay the ordinary rules of politeness. 


i in from birth and 
iscipline must begin : 
i Mie bone and so long pue m 
foundation is lacking, the e pp it 
will have a pretty difficult, 1 
impossible task. 

] will be told that if we are CL 
it till every home in India has ‘ 
ley a training ground i ned 

iscipli child, we sha 

bur yhp this, we shall need 
bei 1 educated and slice 
ae ee we shall have to train x m 
apo art of the proper a anaes so 

childr Mere education 1S certa ly 
dd h, for this early indiscipline is 
UM n ance in educated and well- 
t is in the poorer and 


sk of improving 
3 s be, I do not 


and" no means averse to conformity pome con ane impossible. In 
rog; OUtine. Indeed children love think it is a q this kind must be 
ee and repetition provided they fact something ty build that happier 
si imposed harshly and oppreS- * qone, if we are society which we 
sing ` They are ze tired of „nd more prosper na gs our goal. 
sores the same songs, playing the have set for ent one, I prefer that 
Th s, ames, repeating the same jokes. Training in par craft, for both parents 
Tits assume the form of a certain (orm to video. gn the upbringing of 
it jg ^ Which is pleasurable every time must take a wi an essential part 
time s One through, In the course f children, TA programme. 

u " taz i m Teo ; 
mc š We gend x nai, pd con turn our attention s 
whic abits, the performan t Let us now turn DU T and the u 
cd Squires no conscious effort. pees present 


‘ertay,, lépetition and routine to ions 
later Bood habits in him, whic lr 
Pain, ““Y him from much trouble a 
Tun i e discharge of natura 
ting TS Such as those of excretion, 


teduegg leping, dressing etc, should i 
i els 8 set routine from i 
t oup ,38es of infancy. It is * 
bly nat home discipline is so deplori 
hildren are allowed to nat 
Please and very often W 
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iot only in DX state of con- 
world, is in a 9^ hegoal 
all over the ith regard to the 8 


fusion and m ek, and the values 
sho 


7 i embody. In 
hould end ceaict of ideas, 
reflect E ES 

^ n 

which are acum! 
eam e deeper sce it 
Um. possible to train the 


 indiscipline in the youth 
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young in accordance with any con- 
sistent ^ disciplinary ^ pattern. For 
example what is disciplined behaviour 
for those who attach an ultimate value 
to the freedom of the individual, is quite 
different from what the totalitarian or 
Communist would regard as such. 
Those who seek to bring about a new 
Social order through revolutionary 
methods would think of discipline in 
quite a different Way from those who 
believe in non-violence. The wave of 
of the world 
is due to a large extent to this lack of 
a clear and agreed awareness of the 
social ideal, Educationists are not 
agreed as to the goal or purpose they 
Strive after, and the youth entrusted to 
their care is Sometimes driven in one 
direction and sometimes in the oppo- 
site. Nevertheless it is the duty of the 


can only 
a plane above the 
current controversies, and adopts a 
neutral or non-partisan attitude towards 
them. This does not mean that as 
an individual h 


adi need not hold any 
convictions of his 


88 a perfect righ 
provided he P not alow po 
obtrude in his professional conduct, A 
teacher is not a proselytizer, He is 
there to Present all the Possible 
ers to any question to those whom 
ae conti and let them make their 
A E as to which of them they 


is known to 
authorities that PE 


e evi enee in 
vidual ( ko is charge against indi 
to bring a S, is rarely sufficient 

ng them to book, ery ues 
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such educational sabotage is prompted 
by purely selfish considerations, ve 
persons guilty of it justify it to Hed 
selves by  rationalisation, and ta 
shelter behind some sort of ideology. 


It is obvious that a school or colea 
cannot inculcate discipline amoraa 
its students when the members of un 
teaching staff are themselves a 
disciplined and capable of RE, 
treacherous conduct. It is possible 5 
a member of the staff of an educat aa 
institution or a group of them, do 
have a just cause against the we 
the institution. The only right cO oU 
for them in such a case is to apt. 
in the open and represent rned. 
grievances to the authorities concerns 
If such action does not bring cu o 
dress, they have the alterna t else- 
resigning and seeking employmen s are 
where. Under no reum gt 
they justified in exploiting the them 
entrusted to their care by jede n in 
into the ways of indiscipline 5 heads. 
the end will recoil on their own jven 

Too much latitude has been Ë pro- 
to such black sheep in the teac e o be 
fession in the past and it is i 
tough with them. Lgs to 
authorities have sufficient hes ¥ 
doubt the loyalty of any n and E 
should be given a clear war otaga " 
he still persists in acts of sa with 9 
services should be dispense, | or de” 
expeditiously as possible. ation: d 
however, to prevent victimis ve 
teachers so dismissed el edu ie 
right of appeal to the hen pe t 
tional authority, which sho case 
Education Minister in Jlor i? 
Schools, and the Vice-Chance 
case of college teachers. ro. 


It is usual to justify "n part sige 
fessional conduct on they i 
teachers, on the plea that 
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Éracefully underpaid, and the con- 
ditions of their service are intolerable. 
8m à whole-hearted supporter of the 
movement for better pay and better 
conditions of service for the teaching 
Profession. But inadequate pay and 
Salling Conditions of service are no 
Justification for sabotage, for those 
pullty of it, are not merely offending 
r8ainst the State or those in authority, 
but they are betraying the youth of the 
vation, ang as such are criminals 
against the future. 
Education is essentially an active and 
lea Polar process We cannot stuff 
orn or virtues in our pupils like 
chig a Clothes into a linen bag. The 
listen; arns by doing and not by mere 
Cong; : is is a truth which is 
tioniste 2 forgotten both by our educa- 
le. as well as by our national 
Both go on preaching end- 
Wor Without realising that their 
S have little effect on the life and 
Cativ, Of their listeners, In the edu- 
cess, both the educator and 

e ucang”, to use a term coined by 
© Sir John Adams, actively parti- 
through at which the child learns 


Part active participation becomes à 
Whic Parcel of himself. That 
Mitatig earns by mere listening, by 


takes poe by Coercive imposition, never 
fate and is soon forgotten. What 
Wisit; weve applies not only to the 
e 51 0f knowledge, but equally 50 
DOüleation of discipline and 
°F character in the broadest 


o 
alegant extent are our schools ane 
eive “Mploying the methods © 
tacta" ticipation of the pupil in the 
zib are q TOCesses? To be quite frank, 
br le exte "E So to an absolutely negli- 
tap heo fit in Spite of protests a? 

” bring © the contrary. Unless We 
About a radical neform in ou! 
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i racter 
methods of teaching and charac 
formation, there can be little hope for 
the future. 


ri xamine the 
Let us now briefly cuni. J 
question of discipline at the University 
stage. Unfortunately conditions in a 
university world are such that instea 
of arresting the processes of indiscipline 
created in the home and in pA 
ide a wider and mo - 
EIE e for manifestations of 
indiscipline. 


Dr. Paranjpye has dealt peann m 
s : c ‘ 
rageously with this aspec ate 
matter that ii is unnecessary for me to 
dilate upon it. I shall os mr 
attention to the part which ae E d 
Unions are playing in spreading imi 
cipline in the unia e ; pee s 
ion of Students nion 
dd in this country not ea 
by th students themselves, but eq = 
z by governmental and X— E 
e have co 
(ties. They f pate 
eger E as Trade Unions for Remo 
jer of so called students in A = 
gang legislatures md 
rA educational policy an 


notions are 
vation. Both these rary to 
tration ely wrong and contrary X 
completely se of education. 


ire purpo 
a.d advanced he may be, 
student, 


ciety. 
is still an immature me pun 
is] still under ue ena an active 
is giis training he E ame usurp 
in intelligent part, he 3 ibucetiheb: 
and jmself the functions of th “Statu 
to himse long as he ee rA scit do 
tor. "a^ he must geret Mdb ns 
Pup! ity discipline wit Piat oA can 
univers d educational insti t reaches 
ae a By the time a dre earlier 
functi ees stage, A rT 
the Toive te conducted id x 
edd have already nd it would be 
es -discipline, an ae 
stage of a QE university authorities 
unnecess: 


| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
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to impose too many restrictions upon 
him. Unfortunately this is far from 
being the case. It is for this reason that 
universities have to frame elaborate 
Statutes and ordinances about 
attendance at lectures, compulsory 
physical training, N.C.C. parades and 
innumerable other things. 


All these restrictions are irksome and 
Students' Unions are constantly agitat- 
ing against them, just as Trade Unions 
are constantly agitating for shorter 
hours of work and higher wages. But 
the analogy does not hold good. In a 
capitalistic system the investor is out 
to exploit the worker to the utmost 
extent that he can, and the only weapon 
that the worker can exercise for his 
protection is the right of collective 
bargaining and threat or actual recourse 
to strikes. But an educational insti- 
tution is not a capitalist undertaking 
designed to bring profits to the educa- 
tor. On the contrary its sole objective 
is to seek the good of the “educand”. 
Such rules as are framed by a uni- 
versity or college are intended for the 
better training and discipline of its 
Students, and to seek to modify and 
annul them by mass demonstrations, by 
threats Of strikes and fasts, is merely 
suicidal, By such acts the party which 


is most injured, is the Student com- 
munity itself. 


I will be asked, 


should students have 
no means for 


) seeking redress for 
grievances however legitimate? Cer- 
tainly they should. But such 
Tepresentations as they desire to make 
Should be presented in a constitutional 
manner and should never be accom- 
Es With threats of mass action 
Should be the duty of the head of a 
sity department to 
representatio i 
c d ns 
ease patience, and if fs, E 
e o give i i 
7 tO give redress himself if it 
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lies within his province, or to seek ro 
dress from higher quarters. I x 
admit that very often we educators ind 
to listen to genuine complaints with à 
understanding required of us and "d 
to that extent responsible for the eue 
desperate methods to which stuce 
organisations take recourse. 


If Students’ Unions are not at 
to function as Trade Unions, gan. a 
are they entitled to arrogate to - n 
selves the authority of a sovers i 
legislature. It is a pity that the coe 
tution of most college and ee é 
unions is framed on the model untry. 
political constitution of the y up 
Educational institutions are srivate 
either by the State or by Pd for 
managements. They are not p upon 
or maintained by taxes impose | tha 
the body of students. It is ars e 
students pay fees, but except s only 
class coaching academies, the es cos 
meet an infinitesimal portion of hat has 
of maintenance. In view of all t duca- 
been said about the function of vessary 
tion in human society, it is umee 
to elaborate this point. All p State 
stressed here is that though t ids fO 
must primarily provide the T no 
University education, it =e control 
directly in control of it, but ! onomous 
should be handed over to aito hose 
corporations, mainly compose nly 
whose function it is to educate. free 
then can that atmosphere pd the 
development of the individua culture 
advancement of knowledge an aim 
be secured which are the true does not 
University education. But this itself E. 
mean, that the student body 15 ^ ami 
frame the courses of study 27° ge 

" in the m ch 
nation, or take a hand in t "E 
ment of university institutioD? |, ta 
a state of things would lere : 
creation of a condition of an@ uite 
which education would 
impossible. 


I am myself opposed to giving 
Students’ Unions any kind of a written 
and formal constitution. The purpose 
of a Students’ Union is not to exercise 
Power, but to provide opportunities of 
receiving training in extra-mural or co- 
Curricular activities and in finding 
pePortunities of self-expression. 
elieve that this objective is best secur- 
ed when the Union is looked upon as a 
2 ordinate wing of the institution as 
Ei hole, Working under the over-all 
;P*rvision and control of the autho- 
a “i and not when it sets itself up as 
ahd authority. It is, therefore, best 
E rights and privileges of Students 
gradus, are determined by conventions 
legal ally established, rather than by 
Const; inelastic constitutions. If a 
be oc ion has to be given, it should 
insuns t elastic character, and should 
the pii hat final control will rest wit 
Chance Pal of the college, or the bow 
ndien © acting on behalf of the 
Cate and Senate, 
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In order, however, that the undisput- 


` ed authority of the head of the college, . 


C i in the 

he Vice-Chancellor acting In th 

aor capacity, should be effective, i 

is essential that they eain. i 
e 

the confidence not only 0 ue 

the managemen 

body, but also of HET nm 
college in the first case, ai 

tne and legislative bodies of the 

university in the second. 


It is unfortunate | that n a lerer 
number of universities the Ei E 
sectionalism, factionism, an hee 
ther symptoms of the party syste e 
a i in their most giper: 
ee, The Radhakrishnan Report - a 
ca very fully with this matter. in 
ve - its recommendations in s 
Mme re implemented the better * 
m Sor the restoration of studen 
wl 


discipline. 


G. C. Chatterjee 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN DELHI STATE 


"T HE State shall endeavour to pro- 
vide, within the period of ten years 
from the commencement of this Cons- 
titution, for free and compulsory 
education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years", 
stipulates Article 45 of the Constitu- 
tion of India. Article 26 of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights also 
recognises the right of free and com- 
pulsory education at the Elementary 
and Fundamental stages. 


Education in India is a State subject 
and the State Governments are fully 
autonomous in educational matters 
except in respect of educational deve- 
lopment programmes that are carried 
out in accordance with the All-India 
Educational Policy framed by the Union 
Government. In Delhi State planned 
efforts for the introduction of compul- 
sory education have been made since 
1948 and the provisions of Parts II and 
III of the Punjab Primary Education 
Act, 1940, have been extended gradu- 
ally from one zail and ward to the 
other. It was only in October 1953 
that both the aforesaid provisions of 
the Punjab Primary Education Act, 1940, 
were extended throughout the State 
in order to put into effect the directive 
contained in Article 45 of the Consti- 
tution of India and to achieve the tar- 
get fixed by the Planning Commission 
for the first Five-Year Plan, namely, 
to provide schooling to at least 60 per 
cent children of the age-group 6-11 
years. The Compulsory Education Act 
as applied to Delhi State for the pre- 
sent applies to school-going children of 
6-11 years’ age-group meant for Pri- 
mary departments of the schools. 


Primary Education in Delhi 
Primary education in Delhi State is 


mainly the responsibility of luca 
bodies. In the urban areas, Primary 
schools are mostly run by the Munici- 
pal and Notified Area Committees. 
Primary schools in the rural areas an 
refugee colonies are, however, directly 
controlled and financed by the State 
Government. 

A recent survey of the countryside 
has shown that the total number 0 
school-going children in the age-grovh 
6-11 years in the rural areas O 
State is 50,000. Out of this, the p 
of children attending schools at pus 
is 32,596. It will therefore, be Sas 
that 17,404 children in the rural ar s 
have still to be brought within 1m 
orbit of literacy. As regards UT 
areas, no house-to-house survey b 
conducted so far, but arrangeme 
being made to conduct suc 


t circumstances, O 
shortly. In the ci hildren © 


estimate of school-going ch culated E 


age-group 6-11 years, 


ha 
the formulae recognised by Unesco the 


children constitute p per "cà the 
total population, can PE give j numbe” 
basis of this formulae the total nU! ge- 


of school-going children © areas 
group 6-11 years in the uey 5 000- 
of the State, comes to abou dents 
But of this the number © 


attending recognise ing Ul 
is 98,000 and the number attending yus 


recognised schools is about 30,000. 511 
89,000 children of the age to "school 
years have still to be sent etate. d 
in the urban areas of this 3 of E 
comparison of the total num 


H 
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childr " 
LE en with those not attending school 
e age-group 6—11 years, shows lines recommended by Shri Raja- 


by introducing a shift system on the 


that 
the latter constitute 34:8 per cent  gopalachari in the New Madras Scheme 


Of the tota 


d C i urban areas. Thus, the tar- 
cent decor schooling to 60 per 
Years q tren of the age-group 6—11 
Period € the first Five-Year Plan 
Mission h ixed by the Planning Com- 
D ox as been achieved by this State. 

Í the ri that towards the close 

4 sits os Five-Year Plan i.e. 1960- 
tely meet tate will succeed in comple- 
‘tion as] Ing the constitutional obliga- 
o ia down in Article 45 referred 


ain p 
her roblems and their Solution 
e "^, 

€xforoir. many obstacles in the way 
the Stat Ing compulsory education in 
are summ Some of the important ones 
tiong fo arised below, with sugges- 

(i) A T their removal: 
i majori . 
ct, the Sel of parents, especially 
üendren's SiL ENG, cannot afford their 
mental ow lial ah on account of the 
Paren ahd Producti, , economie develop- 
‘Reo Usually ct a in this country. 
Eum ^ With the 09 Supplement their 
in the Slther e labour of their chil- 


after so), Working with them 
HOA 

fami the Youn Staying at home to look 

fore Y Ser members of the 


ost o 
tb ri the parents are there- 


ou, Sir childr ISpense with the labour 
| AS Š en continuously for five 
hig isti 4d at school. Unfortunately 
Ment Unty kee of education in 
Which betwee ©-Supposes perfect adjust- 
i Sede and schools, 
CM es not exist, and 
iraile Ace p yen Of fact meets the 
E E This a a few well-to-do 
of Rom Shoo} efect can be remedied 
Pogue cond; System is adjusted to 

? and batons of the inhabitants 
*Ward zails and wards 


l number of children in that 
35e-group in rural areas as against 41 
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of Education. 


(ü) Some families freguenily move 
over to their relations’ houses in 
different towns and villages for long 
intervals to fulfil certain social obliga- 
tions. This is especially so in rural 
areas. It has also been found that this 
mobility is at times occasioned by the 
economic condition of such families 
with the result that the education of 
their children is neglected. This 
obstacle can be surmounted partly with 
the help of strict compulsory education 
rules and partly with the improvement 
in the economic conditions of the 


masses. 


e is a lack of suitable school 
d sufficient teaching space. 
Most of the schools in the rural areas 
at present function in Chaupals, 


Panchayat Ghars Or in small avail- 


able rented Ye, We ww A 


the schools in the urban areas carry on 
their school activities in tents, and work 
in double,shifts where buildings are 
available. In the scorching heat of 
summer, the cold of winter and in 
heavy rains, it becomes almost impos- 
sible to conduct classes for lack of 
adequate covered space and pucca school 
buildings. The problem of school build- 
ings is, however. expected to ease 
considerahly during the second Five- 
Year Plan period when the State Gov- 
ernment proposes to spend over two 
crores of rupees on Capital Works. 


(iii) Ther 
buildings an 


(iv) Such “factors as the conser- 
vative attitude of the villagers in 
not allowing their girls to be taught 
by male teachers in Primary schools 
that are generally co-educational, the 
non-availability of trained wonien 


ee 


ee 
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teachers in rural areas, and the dis- 
inclination of women teachers to serve 
and live in villages, impede the pro- 
gress of compulsory education. The 
provision of residential accommodation 
to women teachers in villages and the 
introduction of some special rural al- 
lowance to women teachers will, to a 
great extent, overcome this difficulty. 
Special attention has also to be paid to 
the setting up of a rural teachers’ 
training college, which may recruit its 
students from the countryside. 


(v) The levy of charges for 
school funds to finance extra-curricular 
activities like games and First Aid, 
specially in the lower Primary classes 
in rural areas, discourages poor parents 
from sending their children to schools. 
Although the importance of such acti- 
vities is not.to be belittled and the 
Charges are by no means heavy, it has 
been seen that some children in the 
lower classes leave school merely on 
account of these charges. This diffi- 
culty can be overcome by exempting 
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all children of classes I and II from the 
payment of such dues. 


(vi) The children and their parents 
in the backward zails and wards show 
little interest in the school. In ihis con- 
nection it is suggested that school 
meals may be provided as a material 
inducement for parents to send their 
children to schools. It will also be a 
means of improving the health of the 
children and stimulating corporate life 
in the school. These meals may be 
provided through local cooperative 
management and the parents may con- 
tribute to the cost according to their 
individual means. 


Finally, about 200 additional Primary 
schools have to be opened in the arpan 
areas immediately, to provide schoon 
ing facilities to about 89.000 children A 
the age-group 6-11 years, who oU 
at present attending any school. s 
measure is likely to check the mus A 
room growth of existing teaching shop 
in the State. 


Jevan Narain Mathur 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Il. SCHOOLS AND THE HOME* 


N the previous article I discussed 
some of the problems of the curri- 
culum of our schools, Those problems 
lead us to much more general questions 
about the emotional and moral deve- 
lopment of the child, and his relation- 


Ship to his background apart from the 
School. 


In some ways this is a much better 
and easier world in which to grow up 
than that of, say, 50 years ago. There 
is infinitely more educational opportu- 
nity; there is far more understanding 
of the child; his needs, physical, intel- 
id or emotional, are in many 
vays far better provided for. In the 
D of our cities to-day we never 
child barefooted and undernourished 
the s For the gifted, the .road to 
wid ughest achievements is infinitely 

er and without the bitter hardships 


and the ultimate frustrations of an 
earlier age. 


* + * 


i An this is true, and when we doubt 
ou Mur of educational progress we 
d , remember it. But it may also 
superg ained that this is simply a 

. isl and materialistic view; that 
Erou iuh world is particularly dan- 
poen. P the young. The growth of 

eap ,"Dusement, the existence of 
th p and nasty literature, above all 
e dec 


decay «ine in religious belief and the 
MERI 


sh 


firm moral standards, do not 


all these constitute a threat to the real 
development of children? 


Has not the Welfare State itself, 
which gives education and physical 
health with one hand, taken away a 
proper sense of responsibility with the 
other? What is the use of an educa- 
tion that enables the majority to read 
the comic strips and fiil in football 
pools, while producing a minority that 
for all its administrative ability and 
iechnical skill lacks any ultimate sense 
of moral purpose, of intellectual inte- 
grity or of social obligation? 


That is an exaggerated form of a view 
held by many thinking people, I 
believe it to be fundamentally mis- 
taken. 


The existence of a generation whose 
earliest years were spent amid the dis- 
integration of war, with the father 
-usually away from home, would suffice 
to explain any moral decline that may 
be implied by over-publicised and 
usually misinterpreted figures of juve- 
nile delinquency. My own experience 
of the boys now in our schools fills me 
with optimism rather than with gloom. 

3€ « * * % 

Nevertheless we must not minim} 
the task that faces the Poi tt 
no less than to produce a sense of valag 
whether in the aesthetic or moral field, 
capable of giving some guidance in a 
rapidly changing and bewildering 


: adc à 
article PY courtesy of Dr, Eric James and “ The Sunday Times ” isi ————— 
i € à a n ü ty limes London. Tt A 
Publiska the series. «Qrijes in Education”. The first and the second articles i the third and last 
heq d articles in 


the 


în the March and June 1955 issues respectively of “The Education Quarterly » series were 
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. world. The 1944 Act itself made it 
obligatory for the first time for all 
schools within the State system to pro- 
vide some religious teaching. Whether 
that was the best way of approaching 
the question is open to doubt; but it 
was at any rate an acceptance of the 
obligation to interpret education in its 
deepest sense. 


In fact, the schools have realised with 
increasing clearness for many years 
their wider responsibility. At the 
purely physical level it is emphasised 
by the provision of school meals and 
the creation of a school medical ser- 
vice. More schools than ever before 
are realising the effect which games 
and camps can have on the all-round 
development of their pupiis. Culturally 
the good school knows, too, that it 
must create truer standards of value 
than its pupils will often find outside 
its doors. 


In my last article I mentioned that 
the extension of educational opportu- 
nity had raised this problem in a par- 
tieularly acute way for the grammar 
School and the university. It is to 
them that the pupil from the culturally 
poor home must look, not enly for 
learning about French or chemistry, but 
also for any stimulus that he will 
ever receive towards the appreciation 
of literature or music or pictures, or 
even the enjoyment of rational con- 
versation. 


And above all the schools must be a 
moral influence. This is, of course, no 
new thing. It was the basis of Arnold's 
whole conception of what a school 
should be, and Arnold became the sym- 
bol of a reformation in schools of every 
kind. It is an accepted part of the 
English tradition in education that the 
school must be a moral force in the 
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lives of its pupils, that the school- 
master must be far more . than the 
teacher of a particular subject. 


But in meeting these tremendous 
responsibilities our positjon to-day may 
seem a good deal more difficult „and 
ambiguous than was Arnold’s. Then, 
education could rest on an almost uni- 
versally accepted religious faith; the 
teacher had no misgivings that his 
duty was to inculcate that faith. To- 
day it would be unrealistic to assume 
that there is anything like the same 
general acceptance among teachers of a 
common religious basis for their mora 
teaching. 


E] 


How far does this disintegration iw 
belief make it impossible for a gs 
system of values to be developed : 
our schools? I believe that it is as ped 
to over-estimate the divergences thas 
exist as to over-estimate ihe mag 
ties of previous generations. On Mum 
great body of moral teaching there A 
a no less firm agreement than ther 
has always been. 


The greatest difference between m 
school to-day and that of the last ined 
tury is rather in our contempora! 
doubt as to how far indoctrination zd 
the teacher is justified at all. We ar 
so aware of the evils of using 
teacher’s authority to “put across 
way of life or system of values that s 
are in danger of seeming neutral a z 
indifferent to the most important ied 
tions of life. Such a negative aig : 
receives not a little support from | 5 
writing of some educational theor!s es 
with their emphasis on the free deV 
lopment of the pupil. 


we 


] :. pro- 
If the schools are to fulfil their Pr 
per function, not only as tram 2 
grounds for the intellects and bcdies 


; 
se 


SCHOOL 


their pupils, but also as places which 
uphold certain standards, the teacher 
must be prepared to combine tolerance 
and sympathy with firmness of con- 
viction. 


And at this deepest level of education, 
even more than at any other, the per- 
Sonality of the teacher is of paramount 
Importance. More importance than 
exhortation or reward and punishment 
's the example of the men and women 
Who teach. Simply by holding the 
Views they do and being the individu- 
als they are, they affect, almost uncons- 
Clously, the standards of their pupils. 
It is in the light of resvonsibilities as 
Sreat as these that we must measure 
the effects of any decline in the quality 
of our teachers, 


* " * * 


The child spends perhaps seven 
hours à day in the school. For the 
Test of its life it is being influenced by 
à Multiplicity of other agencies, and of 
hese, of course, by far the most im- 
Portant is the home. 


Teachers and educationists habitually 
over-estimate the effect that they have 
“Pon children. We are apt to believe 

at we do more than we can or pro- 
bably should attempt to do. We ascribe 
? Ourselves triumphs not our own, and 

ame ourselves for failures that are not 


Ky fault, Personally I am ever more 
?nvinced of the overwhelming im- 
Portane 


e of the home on the develop- 
ment of the 


child, certainly up to 
adolescence, 
Bossip; this reason it is of the greatest 


cae le importance that collaboration 
à een school and home should be 
the c Much closer than is very often 
of suae I am not thinking primarily 
io ch bodies as parent-teacher assccia- 


ti 
Ons, valuable though these often are. 
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AND THE HOME 


I am thinking rather of frank and in- 
formal talks to bodies of parents, where 
problems such as the place of televi- 
sion in the home, the kind of news- 
papers that a child should, or should 
not be allowed to read, and many 
others of the same kind may be dis- 
cussed. 


If the school is attempting io put 
forward one set of values and the home 
is practising another, then a bewilder- 
ing conflict may be set up in the mind 
of the child. It is one of the duties 
of the school to present with courage 
and conviction the values for which it 
stands. 


But even more important than meet- 
ings such as this are the personal in- 
terview between the father and mother 
and the headmaster or one of his col. 
leagues. I believe that the teacher must 
come io regard no part of his work 
as potentially more important than 
such talks. They may range from some 
straightforward matter of a career to a 
discussion of the possible reasons be- 
hind some serious problem such as 
truancy. The master or mistress in 
every kind of school has to strive to 
develop the same pastoral attitude to- 
wards his job that has existed for many 
years in the past. 


* * * 


I can imagine the head teachers of 
many schools in bad areas of great 
cities reading these words with bitter 
amusement and, with justice, deriding 
my limited and specialised experience 
And it is true that many such teachers 
have to deal with parents loo reckless 
or too degraded even to care serious] 
for the welfare of their children and 
certainly unlikely to attend a meetin 
of even a personal interview, For this 
minority such special measures of 
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parent-school relationship will have to 
be developed as already exist in some 
places. 


But the great majority of parents to- 
day are probably genuinely, if not 
always wisely, concerned for ihe wel- 
fare of their children. For them the 
School should spare no effort in provid- 
ing all the help and guidance that it 
can. 


Such guidance is particularly im- 
portant at a time when educational 
opportunity has been so immensely in- 
creased. The parents of very many 
boys and girls now receiving a 
grammar-school education and perhaps 
going on to a university never entered 
a Secondary school themselves. It may 
well be necessary to reassure them 
about their child’s venture along un- 
familiar paths. It may often be essen- 
tial to smooth some of the strains set 
up in the family by the development 
by an able child of unfamiliar tastes 
and ambitions. 


If teachers feel, for example, as I do 
myself that radio and television are 
distracting the abler children from read- 
ing, which for them is an immeasur- 
ably more valuable activity, then they 
must be prepared to tell the parents 
so quite frankly. Both the welfare of 
individual pupils, and the broader ques- 
tion of the reconciliation of the stan- 
dards of the school and the home, call, 
it seems to me, for far greater efforts 
than many schools now maxe to reach 
the homes as well as the children. 


* Li * * 


It is often claimed that too much is 
now done by the State for the indivi- 
dual and in particular that all sense of 
parental responsibility is being drained 
away. Frankly, in my own experi- 
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ence I have seen few signs of such a 
development. It is, in any case, a risk 
that we must run. 


There is no greater error than to re- 
gard the provision of educational oppor- 
tunity as a kind of charity. The whole 
future of our kind of society is com- 
pletely dependent on the full utilisation 
of its resources of ability and character. 
To provide the best possible education 
for its citizens is the most obvious form 
of communal self-interest. 


Nevertheless, a decline in individual 
initiative and in the capacity for indi- 
vidual sacrifice constitutes a Pd 
danger of which we must be alway 
aware. Every opportunity must £u 
retained to reconcile parental oet 
bility with the structure of a socie A 
committed to social welfare and a cons 
derable measure of equality. 


iusti- 

Thus one among a number of e 

fications for the continued existen n 
independent or fee-charging schoo'5. 


: : ipe 
a democratic society is that the Pr", 


^od nroserVve 
ciple of some parental choice is Oe ak 
ed. Admittedly the possibility o f 


z nity O 
choice is only open to a ue mm 
parents; but the principle is re ‘tiges 


that it is wrong for the last ves 


of the parents’ responsibility for "e 
education of their children to DA 
moved by complete and rut 
planning. 


d * = 


int 
This brings me to my last I ue 
Variety is part of the essence O 


mpt 
education. In this country we atte ion 
to ensure that it exists by the epe. 


of control over education to loca cally 
rities. But if education is to be 7 ome 
healthy the delegation must in 5 
ways go further than that. 


(Continued on page 238) 


Ministry 


BASIC AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Five-Year Plan 


ment, of Educational Develop- 


Scheme No, 1 


The Sc 


of India heme initiated by the Government 


lected areas for intensive edu- 
evelopment. 


ernmants are offered to the State Gov- 
nts on a matching basis: the Central 


Svernment st 
hare 66 P f the total 
pol-recurring and 66 per cent o 


60 per cent to 33 1/3 
Abprovel of the recurring expenditure on 
e Schemes. The grant  sanction- 


durin, Various States under this Scheme 
is Rs. S096 (up to the 15th July, 1955) 


Scheme No, 4, 


Thi 
Govern Peme was also initiated by the 
t cultu ent of India in 1952-53. It relates 
d ral and educational improvements 
visages periments within States and en- 
of 9 development and improve- 
tional °j, Various Basic and Social educa- 
basip tutions within various States. 
me Noot the grant is the same as in 
The = 
lation fant sanctioned for the implemen- 
15th July PS scheme for 1955-56 (up to the 
JY» 1955) is Rs. 9,43,838. 


Scheme No. 6 


is jhaneig] 4 


3 ssi; r thi 
tio ven To stance under this 


scheme 


d voluntary educational institu- 
oing important work in certain 
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of &óucAtCion 


specified fields of education. During 1955- 
6 (up to July 1955) a subvention of 
Rs. 3,38,839 was given to nine institutions. 


Scheme No. 3(b). 
Payments to five writers whose books 


were selected in the Children's Literature 
Contest (1954-55) have been made. 


A sum of Rs, 16,200 is sanctioned for 


printing the children’s picture ^ book 
"Baune-Ke-Kheti". 

A book on Indian Shipping has been 
published in an edition of 10,000 copies 


under the Scheme for the Production of 
Model Children's Books in Hindi at a cost 
of Rs. 6,500. 


Expansion of Basie Education 


At an emergent meeting of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Basic Education, held at 
New Delhi on the 7th and the 8th June 
1955, it was recommended that the Union 
Education Ministry should organise an all- 
India exhibition on Basic education by the 
end of this year. It also approved gen- 
erally the turgets proposed by the Minis- 
try for the expansion of Basic education 
during the second Five-Year Plan. It 
endorsed the viéw of the Ministry that an 
improvement in the status and emolu- 
ments of teachers was inescapable if Basic 
education was tc produce the desired 
results. It was also suggested that th 
possibilities of coordinating craft trainj P 
Basic schools by utilizing the 
available in Community Proje 


National Extension Service block EN and 
expansion of small-scale i ies Ob, the 
be explored, ale industries 
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Grants for Teachers in Basic Schools 


It has been decided to give assistance to 
the States for the construction of teachers' 
quarters attached to Basic schools, to be 
provided free of rent, to members of staff. 


Unemployment Relief Scheme 


Under the Scheme to relieve educated 
unemployment, a sum of Rs. 25,903,726 was 
sanctioned to the various States as the 
Central Government's share for the first 
quarter of 1955-56 for the continuation of 
I ee appointed up to the end of 1954- 


Sanction for the appointment of 24,000 
teachers and about 600 Social education 
workers during the current financial year 
has been conveyed to the various State 
Governments. 


National Fundamental Education Centre 


The proposal regarding the establishment 
of National Fundamental Education Centre 
has been approved by | the Departmental 
Finance Committee. Besides training and 
research the Centre will produce various 
kinds of Social education materials and 
organise Social education conferences, 
seminars etc. 


Audio-Visual Education 


The second meeting of the National Board 
for Audio-Visual Education was held on the 
17 and 18 May, 1955. The Board inter- 
alia, made recommendations for the deve- 
lopment of Audio-Visual education, parti- 
cularly with reference to the drawing up 
of suitable schemes for the Second Five- 
Year Plan. 


A unit for the production of visual aids 
has been set up in this Ministry. The unit 
will produce simple visual aids and conduct 
research in production methods and the 


evaluation of materials produced. 


In the implementation of Scheme 3(a) 
under the Five-Year Plan for, the training 
of Audio-Visual experts, preparations are 
in progress for holding an Indo-Australian 
Seminar for Audio-Visual Education in 
India during October-December, 1955 under 
the Technical Cooperation Scheme of 
Colombo Plan. The aim is to train 40 
persons from the Colombo Plan countries. 


The Government of India have sanction- 
ed a sum of Rs. 3,000 to meet_the expenses 
of a 37-day lecture tour in India of Miss 
Marie Seton, one of the foremost lecturers 
associated with the British Film Institute, 


London, and an authority on films and 
graphic arts. She proposes to visit. India 
sometime this year. 


Seminar on the Education of the Blind 


A seminar on the education of the Blind, 
inaugurated by Dr. Helen Keller, was Ie 
at Mussoorie in April, 1955. The recs a 
mendations of the seminar have been The 
warded to all State Governments. Asa 
Ministry has appointed a committee to, T 
up a suitable syllabus for a  reires 
course for teachers of the blind. 


Seminar on the Education of the Deaf 


]t is proposed to hold a sem 
education of the deaf from 
94th September, 1955, to discuss 
of the educational and vocationa 
of the deaf child and adolescent. 


Bal Bhavan Board 


The Bal Bhavan Board has been set ing 
as an autonomous organisation func h the 
under the Ministry of Education, M a 
object of establishing à Bal Bhavan ne 
that will afford opportunities , t : 
of all classes and communities 1N 
education through recreation an 
activities. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Ford Foundation Projects 

The Ford Foundation have 
proved a grant of 2,346,500. 10 Ee M 
ernment of India to be used Yn d 
try of Education for implement? 
lowing five projects: 


Seminars and Workshops 0n Sec 
Education. í 


0 
" 48. 
Establishment of . DepartmeP ache? 
Extension Services in 
Training Colleges. 


i t 

Establishment of Lok Vidyapee 
i s. 

Establishment of Rural Institute i 


hs. 


Student Apprenticeships 
Development at Calcu 
sity. 


ion 
Central Advisory Board of Educatio 
The Proceedings of the 22nd 
Meeting of the Central Advisory, a 
Education have been finalised an 
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by the Government of India. These have 
since been circulated to State Governments 


and other authorities concerned for imple- 
mentation. 


Scheme No, 6—Assistance to 


Voluntary 
Organisations 


The following voluntary institutions 
have been subsidised under the Scheme: 


(i) Avinashilingam Trust School (Home 
Science) for Girls, Coimbatore, 
Madras. 


Grant (non-recurring): Rs. 1,92,720. 
lst instalment: Rs. 93,360. 


(ii) Banasthali Vidyapeeth, Jaipur. 
Grant: Rs. 1,13,140. 

lst instalment: Rs. 50,000. 

Loan: Rs. 1,71,600. 


(iii) Vidyodaya Girls’ School, Madras. 
Grant sanctioned in 1953-54: Rs. 2 lakhs 
lst instalment: Rs, 75,000. 


Scheme No 4( 
. 4(b)—Improvement of Selected 
Secondary Schools 


tion. following grants have been sanc- 


State First In- 


Amount of Grant 
stalment 


Sanctioned. 


Tripura Rs.§1,870/- 


Rs. 9,870/- Recurring | A 
Rs. 42,000/- Non-Rec. f 12,967] 


Coorg 19,14¢/- 11,745/- 
Grants to Public Schools 


eps Erants to the extent of Rs. 25,000 
BS:,/5,000, Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 25,000 have 
Dun Sanctioned to the Doon School, Dehra 
Public 2y College, Indore, M.G.D. Girls’ 
€ School, Jaipur and the Birla Vidya 
pni Tal, respectively for the 


Gover 
in ment of Indi i hi hips 
in Public Sch Merit Scholarship 


Th : 
ed and orking of the scheme was review- 
taken sane following main decisions were 
the no,07 the award of scholarships for 
Xt academic year: 


Th 
bee, 29 number of Regional Centres has 
n increased from five to ten. 


The application fee has been raised 
from 8 as. to one rupee to meet 
the extra cost likely to be involv- 
ed towards T.A. etc. of the candi- 
dates to be called for interview. 


The preliminary selection of the 
candidates has been entrusted to 
the  Ds.P.l/Ds.E, or officer of 
equivalent status of the State Gov- 
ernments. : 


The Central Selection Committee will 
visit all the ten centres to inter- 
view and test the candidates 
elected by the D.P.Is. etc. 


In response to the directions of the 
Government of India that all State Gov- 
ernments and Public Schools should insti- 
tute scholarships in their Public schools 
on the same lines as under the Govern- 
ment of India Scheme, the following have 
instituted scholarships. 


Andhra State 4; Tripura State 3; Law- 
rence School, Sanawar | 22; Lawrence 
mene’, Eu ue E Rajkumar College 

ajkot 2; Daly College, Indore 1; ) 
College, Ajmer 9. j Mayo 


YOUTH WELFARE 


Youth Welfare Unit 


In order to concentrate more cl s 
You years por tenes UE. fas 
een set up in e inistr it) 
pos UL ii hey, os Uo eM sem 


Seminar of Principals 


To secure the cooperation of princi 

of colleges in programmes of. Guin ae 
fare, the first Principals’ Seminar, was held 
at Sabathu (Simla Hills) from the 12th to 
the 16th April, 1955, attended by selected 
Prab o: Eu affiliated: to the 
universities o j 

P aw unjab and Jammu and 


The main points discussed w 

of greater financial aid to R E bd 

ns an indispensable condition for ee den 
eir tone; (b) the need to guard c llege 

against political and outside influen goess 

2 the need to build up the prestig w^ 
e teachers as the leaders of the S OIL ot 


One of the recommendati 
tae aem was that every Suns me the 
nd college should set up a x he ey 
fare Committee... omy Wels 
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Dramatics Training Camp 


At the conclusion of the above Seminar, 
a Dramatics Training Camp was conduct- 
ed at Sabathu from the 17th April to the 
14th May 1955 for 23 selected members of 
staff from the universities of Bombay, 
Baroda, Gujerat, Nagpur, Punjab, Saugar, 
S.N.D.T. Jammu and Kashmir and Raj- 
putana. 


"The actual expenditure for the Seminar 
and the Camp was about Rs. 11,000. 


Labour and Social Service Camps 


The ninth meeting of the Committee on 
Youth Camps and Labour Service was 
held on the 29th June, 1955. The follow- 
ing main decisions were taken: 


(a) The grant on food per camper e 
day be reduced from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-4-0. 


(b) The upper limits of Rs. 15 lakhs should 
be fixed for grants to be sanctioned to 
any one ‘agency for conducting labour and 
social service camps in a year. 


During the period under report, a sum 
of Rs. 31,53,951 has been sanctioned for 
conducting 533 camps in different parts of 
the country in which about 44,481 campers 
have rendered manual labour service on 
works of national utility. 


Campus Work Projects 


At its eighth meeting the Committee on 
Youth Camps and Labour Service decided 
that grants for the construction of  pro- 
jects should be given to educational insti- 
tutions on condition that the projects 
should be primarily intended for students 
and located as far as possible on the pre- 
mises of the institution. 


During the last financial year, grants 
were sanctioned mainly for the construc- 
tion of swimming pools and open-air 
theatres, but now the committee has decid- 
ed to include other projects like the cons- 
truction of stadia, pavilions, gymnasia amd 
recreation halls and has also fixed the 
ceiling for grants for these projects. 


So far a total grant of Rs, 2,79,082 has 
been sanctioned to eight universities and 
two State Governments. 
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Physical Education 
In addition to the existing two Sub-Com- | 
mittees of the Central Advisory Board of 

Physical Education and Recreation, another 
Sub-Committee has been set up to pre- 

pare a syllabus of Physical education ie 

girls only. The first meeting of this p 
Committee was held on the 28th May, 19 

for preliminary discussions. 


The Government have paid a grant of 
Rs. 37,500 to K.S.M.Y.M. Samiti for s 
search in Yoga and a token grant of (a y3 
2.000 to Hanuman  Vayayam Prasara L 
Mandal, Amravati for Physical education: 
In addition, a 30-year interest-free loan js 
Rs. 1,00,000 has been paid to the Y.M. e 
College of Physical Education, Madras, 


the construction of a Women's Hostel. 


Scouting and Guiding 


to 

A sum of Rs. 10,000 has been granted 
the Bharat Scouts and Guides, National : 
Head Quarters, New Delhi, for sence L 
Boy Scouts to Canada to participate ed to i 
Eighth World Scout Jamboree schedule! 


be held in August, 1955. 


Sports | 
the | Sports | 
Council held on the 7th May, 1955, the ary. 

and objectives of the Council were discus 

ed. In addition it was desire d 
federation should submit schemes 
coaching and improvement of Sport a the 
lities and send in proposals for raisi 
standard of games. 


æ 
jeg 
[3 
e 
o 
- 
Q 
> 
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During the period under report a sum ts 
Rs. 26,761 war sanctioned to various sPead, 
organisations for sending teams a the 
for inviting teams to India and "3 
development of sports in the country. 


Inter-University Youth Festival 


The second Inter-University | p Othe 
Festival is proposed to be organise 1 etober» 
Ministry from the 23rd to 30th 
1955. The main items of 
open to students of the age-group «ting TY 


willbe: Arts and Crafts including Pencil)» 4 


il or water), Drawing (Pen Or 9 crafts 
£o apture, Photographs, Handic Act 
(General or Women’s); Drama ( 
Play); Classical  Dance;, 
Music; Instrumental Music; 
Hindi Elocution; Group Dance; an 
Singing. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


The Government of India have placed 
at the disposal of the University Grants 
Commission a sum of Rs. 53,15,000 towards 
expenditure on grants to universities an 
oo eisnliéhunent expenses for the year 


Grants to All-India Institutions 


During the quarter ending 30th , June, 
1955, the following grants were paid to 
all-India institutions working in the edu- 
cational and literary fields: 


Name of Institution 


J 


Amount of Grant 
Paid. 


amia Millia Islamia, Delhi. Rs. 


Gokhale Institute of Politics and 40,c00 
Economics, Poona. 8,000 
Todien Economic Association, Bombay. 250€9 
i Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 25,000 
uH Kashi Vidyapith, Banaras. 5,009 
urukul Kangri, District Saharanpur. 25 ,000 
Total  1,38,000 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Grants to Engineeri hnological 
Institutions ee and Tec g 


" During the period under review, grants 
amounting to Rs, 446,000 were paid to two 
Nstitutions, the College of Engineering and 


Technology, Jadavpur and the Victoria 
ubilee "Technical Institute,  Matunga, 
ombay. 

Development of Scientific and Technical 


Education and Research 


During the peri ; review th 
` od under review e 
following grants were paid under the 
Scheme: 


Grants paid 
No. of In- 
stitutions Non-Re- 7 
to which curring Recurring 
grants | 
5 were paid 
® For post gra- Rs. Rs. 
uate courses 4 2,24,000 A 
i) For under-gra- 
uate courses 8 619,400 $1,000 
— m 
8432409 81,000 


Loans for Hostels 


Duri 

d955 "g the quarter ending the 30th June, 

11:85,250 erest-free loans totalling Rs. 
e const, cte Paid to ten institutions for 


Tuction of hostels. 
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Practical Training Stipend. Scheme, 1955- ` 


Under the above scheme, about 850 
training places for fresh graduates and 
diploma holders in Engineering | and 
Technology have been secured in private 
industrial concerns and technical depart- 
ments of the Government. Arrangements 
are in progress for the selection of candi- 
dates through the Regional Training Com- 
mittees. 


Association of Principals 
Institutions (India) 


Out of Rs. 15,000 provided in the budget 
for 1955-56, a sum of Rs. 7,500 as first in- 
stalment of the grant has been sanctioned 
to the Association of Principals of Tech- 
nical Institutions (India). 


Grant to Individual Research Workers for 
Fundamental Research. 


A provision of Rs. 3,00,000 has been 
made this year for the above purpose. 


of Technical 


All-India Boards of Technical Studies 


(a) At its meeting held in May, 1955, the 
Applied Art Board appointed an expert 
committee to prepare a detailed scheme 
for the establishment of a Central School 
of Printing Technology. 


School of Town and Country Planning 


A Government resolution for the estab- 
lishment of a School of Town and Country 
Planning at Delhi has been issued. 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 


A sum of Rs. 10-6 lakhs for building and 
Rs. 5.295 lakhs for equipment has - been 
sanctioned to the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur, for the introduc- 
tion. of post-graduate courses as . recom- 
mended by the , All-India Council for 
Technical Education. 


Propagation and Development of Hindi 


(i) The 'Seventh Meeting of the Hindi 
Shiksha Samiti was held at New Delhi on 
the 27th April, 1955. The Samiti recom- 
mended inter alia that the Central Gov- 
ernment should assist the State Govern- 
ments in starting training institutions for 
Hindi teachers and should agree to expand 
the facilities for teaching Hindi by ensur- 
ing the appointment of an adequate num- 
ber of Hindi teachers in at least one school 
in each district. It was also decide that 

1 words, which 


the list of 500 basic Hind 
would constitute the minimum standárd of 


Jiteracy in. Hindi, should -be circulated to 


-all State Governments before the terms 
were finalised. 
"The four Regional Committees, recom- 


ménded by the Hindi Shiksha Samiti at 
‘its sixth meeting, have. since been set up 
and have been asked to submit their 
reports to the Government of India by the 
:31st October, 1955. 


A grant of Rs. 5,000 has been sanctioned 
to the Sansadeeya Hindi Parishad, New 
Delhi, for running Hindi, classes for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, publication of Dev- 
nagari and Raj Bhasha Magazines, etc. 


üi) The Hindi Library has at present a 
‘collection of 5,049 books and subscribes to 
52 journals. 


(iii) A Convocation to award diplomas 
to the 299 candidates ^ who passed the 
third Hindi Prabodh Examination held in 
November, 1954, was held on the 14th 
June, 1955. Prizes in the form of Hindi 
books worth Rs. 50, 30 and 20 were award- 
ed to the candidates securing first, second, 
and third positions respectively in the exa- 
mination. 


(iv) The Committee on the Basic 
Grammar of Hindi held two meetings at 
Poona, one from the 12th to the 18th 
May, 1955 and the other from the 28th 
May to the 1st June, 1955. The author of 
the draft English version has been re- 
quested to prepare a revised draft in the 


light of the suggestions made by the Com- 
mittee. 


.(v) (a) A grant of Rs. 24,000, payable in 
eight equal quarterly instalments, has been 
sanctioned to Shri G. Martirosi, Director, 
International Commercial Information 
Serviee, Madras, for the preparation of 
six-language dictionary. The first instal- 
ment of Rs. 3,000 has been paid to him. 


(b) A grant of Rs. 25,000 has been 
sanctioned to the Receiver, Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, Allahabad, for the preparation 
of Standard English-Hindi Dictionary out 
of which a grant of Rs. 15,000 has been 
paid to the Sammelan. $c 


(vi) It has been decided to repa 
standard. manuals on the, basis of Pihe 
Hindi terminology evolved by the 
of Scientific Terminology. For the  pre- 
sent five standard manuals, in the follow- 
ing subjects are to be prepared: 


Chemistry, Physies, Mathematics 
and Social Sciences: » Botany, 


(vii) The., constitution of an expert 
committee on Legal Terms has bean 
finalised. i 
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Scientific Terminology in Hindi. 


The finalised lists of Technical, Terms 1n 
Hindi, relating to Physics, Chemistry an 
Botany have been published and are 
available for sale with the Publications 
Section of this Ministry and the Manager 
of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi. 


The provisional lists of terms 1n Trent 
port, Railways, , Posts and Telegraphs, 
Defence and Agriculture were revised 1n 
the light of comments received from m 
erent sources and the lists so revised hate 
been approved by the Board of Scienti 
Terminology. 


Further provisional lists of terms relat- 
ing to Defence, Transport and Zoology 
have been circulated to the State Gover 
ments, Ministries, Universities and | their 
important bodies and individuals for 
comments. 


Hindi Exhibition 


An exhibition of Hindi books, 
charts, etc. was organised by the Ministry 
at New Delhi from the 12th to the “ine 
August, 1955. Its object was to BS an 
general public an idea of the progres apse 
development of Hindi as well as à 


eu as. e. 
of the scope of modern Hindi literatur 


Scheme 


Modified Overseas Scholarships 


1955-56 


Out of the 25 fresh scholars se 
the scheme, the scholarship of one 
cancelled. 


London Institute of Education 


1955-56 ds 
Against the two awards offered 1955-56. 
Institute to Indian nationals POE ra No 
only one candidate was select 
other candidate was found suitable. 


d under 
en been 


Fellowship® 


` eme: 
General Cultural  Scholarsh-P Sch 
1955-56 100 


Selection has been made for al 
scholarships under the scheme. - 
Scholarships to. South and South- 

Asian Countries 1955-56 " 

ti 


: [e] 
Seats have been reserved in edurepales® 
institutions in India for 75 Sikkim. 
students and 13 students from ed fot 
Some seats have also been reserv 
Philippines students. 


Norwegian Government Scholarship; 
56 


A candidate has been selected fo 
above award. 
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Netherland Government Fellowship, 1955- 


d candidate has been selected for the 
above Fellowship. 


Malian Government Scholarships, 1955-56 
Selection of candidates for the award of 


1055. Scholarships was finalised in August, 


Israel Government Scholarship, 1955-56 


The offer of aue i : : 
scholarship by. the Israel 
poyernment to an Indian national , for 
-graduate research work in Arid Zone 


arming or Science (Physics, Chemistry or 
ysics, emistry Or 

Biology) has been publicised. 

Sao P 


1956 "° University, Brazil Fellowships, 


frane Standing offer of ten Fellowships 
gradu te Sao Paulo University for  post- 
natiate students of various universities 

onal and foreign) has been publicised. 


Un 
195: Fellowship in Arid Zone Research, 


T : 
nationa oter of a fellowship to an Indian 


: for study abr i f 
re y abroad in the field o 
during ygmethods in Arid Zone problems 
55-56 has been publicised. 
Unesco p 


ellowship i ational Psy- 

chology, 1955-56 in  Educationa y 
T 

nationa Te of a fellowship to an Indian 


lo for study in Educational Psycho- 
Stay, {be International Institute of Child 
as been Duci raand during 1955-56, 


Unes, 
56.9 Fellowship in Oceanography, 1955- 


Th 
© offer has been publicised. 


UN, 3 
Sengccial, Welfare Fellowships and 
TShips Programme, 1955-56 


o s 
the U x ah didates have been selected | by 
and one <, for the award of fellowships 
Various «Candidate for a scholarship in 
Social welfare fields. 


and’ se¢ehnical Assistance Fellowships 
Cholarhips Programme, 1955 


above programme, four 
iQ, India, have been offered by Unesco 
TICE to nopationals for training abroad— 
ec ominees ofthe Indian Institute of 
Kharagpur and one to @ 


fine i Re- 
da ngiythe Ahmedabad Textile 
195508, Scholarships by 


West Germany, 
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The names of the selected candidates 
have been recommended to the West 
German Government for the award of six 
scholarships offered for post-graduate 
doctorate study in West German univer- 
sities. 


Brush Aboe Group (England) 
wealth Scholarships 1955-56 


Selection of a candidate for the above 
scholarship has been made. 


Common- 


Austrian Government Offer of Apprentice- 
ships for Practical Training, 1955-56 


Names of 23 candidates selected for 
practical training in Austria against the 
offer of 29 places have been recommended 
to the Austrian Legation in India. For 
three places the High Commissioner for 
India in the U.K. has been requested to 
recommend three suitable | candidates. 
Three awards have been declined. 


Technical Cooperation Scheme , (Colombo 
Plan) and Technical Cooperation Mission 
(Point Four Programme) 1955-56 


Names of 34 candidates out of 42 recom- 
mended under the Colombo Plan and 13 
candidates out of 16 recommended under 
the Point Four Programme have so far 
been approved by the Ministry of Finance. 


International Association for the Exchange 
of Students for Technical Experience, 


1955-56 


16 awards for practical training of 
Indian nationals in various subjects receiv- 
ed under the above Exchange Programme 
from various countries, that is, West 
Germany, Netherlands, Sweden, Israel, 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Finland and Denmark, 
have been accepted. The offers for prac- 
tical training of one student each from 
Austria, Finland and Denmark are on a 
reciprocal basis. 


Scheme for Award of Scholarships for 
Higher Studies in Hindi, 1955-56 


Twelve scholarships have been awarded 
under the scheme to students belonging to 
non-Hindi speaking States for studies in 
institutions of higher learning in the Hindi 
speaking States. 


Research Scholarships in Humanities 


The scheme has been sanctioned for 
1955-56. Applications were invited for the 
award of 100 scholarships, each of the 
value of Rs. 200 p.m. The awards will be 
made on the recommendations of a selec- 
tion committee set up for the purpose by 
the Government of India, ' 


Castes, 
Backward 
1955-56. 


Under the scheme funds amounting to 
Rs. 130 lakhs have been made available 
for award of scholarships among the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Other Backward Classes in the ratio of 
45:15:40 respectively. 


Government of India Scheduled 
Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Classes Scholarships Scheme, 


The Means Test applicable _ to these 
scholarships has been revised. No 
scholarships will now be awarded  ordi- 


narily to students whose  parents'/guar- 
dians’ monthly income is Rs. 400 or above, 


It has been decided to award scholar- 
ships under the scheme to all eligible 
‘Fresh’ Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


Tribes candidates who have passed the last 
annual examination. 


About 14,000 applications for the renewal 
of scholarships had been received up to the 
15th July, 1955. Scholarships of _ about 
2,900 students who have been admitted to 
the next higher classes have been renewed. 


Passage grants to four students belong- 
ing to Other Backward Classes who were 
awarded foreign scholarships without free 
passage, have been sanctioned. 


Out of 12 candidates awarded Overseas 
Scholarships for 1955-56, admissions for 
five have so far been arranged. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


A sum of Rs. 1,500 has been paid to 
M. C. Sarkar & Sons Ltd, Calcutta for 
the publication of a Bengali edition of the 
English publication, ‘History of  Philo- 
sophy—Eastern and Western’. 


An ad hoc grant of Rs. 4,000 for the year 
1955-56 has been given to the Union for 
the Study of Great Religion, Madras, to- 
wards the expenses incurred on the first 
Seminar held at Bangalore from the 25th 
May 1955 to the 4th June 1955. 


An ad hoc grant of Rs. 5,000 for the year 
1955-56 has been sanctioned to_the Salar 
Jung Estate Committee at Hyderabad- 
Deccan for publishing the manuscripts of 
Dakhini Literature in consultation with 
eae Literature Publishing Com- 
mittee. 


An ad-hoc grant of Rs. 10,000 for the 
year 1955-56 has been sanctioned to Shri 
A. Goswami of Calcutta towards the publi- 
cation expenses of the book entitled 


- “Indian Temple Sculpture". 
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An ad hoc grant of Rs. 10,000 for the 
year 1955-56 has been sanctioned to the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay, for 


their publication entitled “Indian Inherit- 


ance”. 


A sum of Rs. 3,00,000 has been sanction. 
ed in connection with the expenses to e 
incurred on the Indian Cultural Delega 
tion to China that left India on the He 
June 1955, for a programme of eight wee 
in China. 


of indie 
from the 7 

estion 
the qu They 


The Education Ministers , 
Pakistan met at New Delhi 
to 18th May 1955, to discuss 
of India Office Library, London. 
will continue their talks later. 


ti -t through 
Indian Art vovem- 


untries 


The Exhibition of 4 
the Ages’ that was sent abroad in 
ber, 1954 to tour round various co 
is now showing at Damascus. 


A sum of Rs. 41,24,531 has bee c 
tioned for the first phase of the cons thi. 
tion of the National Museum at Ne 


n e 

Under the scheme of financial assistati- 
to eminent writers and artists D been 
gent circumstances, 46 persons Le from 
granted a monthly allowance rang} 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 150 each. 


" field 

experimental measure 1D. the a 

of education and cultural activities om 

sum of Rs. 2,500 has been sanctione pr. 

the Minister's Discretionary un! rsity 

Baij Nath Puri of Lucknow Unive iS the 
the publication of his books m xy of 

Times of Patanjali’ and the Histo: ee 

Gurjara-Pratiharas’. This was 


ye 

t 
nm 

recommendation of the U.P. Gover 


env 


:oned 
ionec 
A sum of Rs. 3,000 has been San? for 


inister's Discretionary, ^ 
from the M Saglish Aranslation spri 


bringing out h al 
Sri Chaitanaya Charitamrit "d The 
Nagendra Kumar Roy of Caley Pie ov; 
work has been recommende Y nave als 
ernment of West Bengal who the ur 
contributed an equal amount for 
pose. 
tio”; 
The Government of India have iu. of 
ed a sum of Rs. 21,000 for pure British 
books for the Central Libraries inis an. 
Guiana, British West | Indies 20° „mallë 


libraries in British Guiana ap five 
islands. 
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Ja Books on Indian art, culture, history, 

ro guage, etc., have been sent to the Minis- 

the of External Affairs for presentation to 
€ following: 


Arts Council, Ceylon; i i 
, ylon; Medical Institute, 
Colombo; an Institution in Bonn: Charles 
hadi oe Prague; School of Oriental 
les, Durban University. 


First Meeting of Directors of National 


S i d " " 
ae Research Centres in Milan, 
to Unesco convened a meeting of the Direc- 


JS of National Scientific Research Cen- 
rd in Milan, Italy from the 15th to the 
informatie: 1955 for exchange of views and 
ems ation on different international pro- 
K. g poncerning scientific research. Dr. 
sical L rishnan, Director, National Phy- 
India aboratory, New Delhi represented 


18th 1 
Educa enational Conference on Public 
D a 

r.A. M. D'Rozario, Secretary, . Educa- 


tion ' 
India "ePartment, High Commission for 
ference h jgndon, attended the above con- 
uno d at Geneva from the 4th to the 
agenda n 1955, as India’s Delegate. The 
relating neluded discussions on problems 
ot the financing of education, the 

7 Visual arts in Primary an 
Mem ye enoo and the annual reports 
Cation, tates on the progress of edu- 


These 
o " 
ramm cMnical Aid Under Normal Pro- 


; Unese 
i the $ has been requested to provide aid 


ellowsh OIM af experts, e 
A E quipment and 
Under thes for the following projects 
above programme. 


me TUN 
Teanisation and Development of 
ment dl and Vocational depart- 
Dose or the proposed Multi-Pur- 
ini econdary schools in India 
istry of Education). 


2. Py 
Oduction id 
of Eines uis, e Books (Ministry 


3. Traini 
tion ne in Arts and Crafts in rela- 
(Minit _Community Development 
try) ry of Commerce & Indus- 
as R 
ehabilitas 
Pusbilitation and Development of 
and Mu Government's Archives 
seum (Punjab Government). . 


D 


| 


5. Development of Communication Ser- 
vices: Press, Printing, Radio and 
Television etc. (Ministry of In- 
formation and Broadcasting). 


6. Terminological Bureau of INSDOC 
(Ministry of N.R. and S: RS 


7. Development of Science Museum in 
the National Physical Laboratory 
(Ministry of N.R. & S.R.). 


Unesco Assistance to Associated Projects 


Unesco has provided a sum of $100 to the 
Connemara Public Library, Madras, recent- 
ly included in their system of Associated 
Projects, for purchase of books on Library 
Science. 


Fundamental Education Centre 


Unesco proposes to give the following 
aid to a Member State that may set up a 
National Fundamental Education Centre: 


(a) services of two experts. 
(b) equipment of the value of $10,000. 


As the Government of India have decid- 
ed to set up a Fundamental Education-cum- 
Basic Education Research Centre in Delhi, 
Unesco has been requested to give the pro- 
posed aid to the Centre. 


Unesco Experts 
(i) Research in Textbooks 


Mr. L. R. Fernig of the Unesco Cleari 
House assisted the Central Bureau of Text. 
book Research as Unesco expert, for about 
three months. 


(ii) Scheme of Micro-filmir j 4 

Paintings ib un 
The stay of Mr. David De Harport 

has been working as Unesco expert attack: 

oe the d or Archaeology in 
ndia, in connection with th 

has been extended. Behave Boheme; 


Unesco Questionnaires 


The following questionnaires have been 


received from Unesco and action on them 


is in progress: 


(i) Questionnaire on news 
other periodicals, for collection d 
statistical data of publication N 
circulation — of newspapers d 
other periodicals in India ma 
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(ii) Questionnaire on newsprint and 
other printing and writing papers, 
for collection of statistical data of 
production, exports and imports 
for newsprint and printing paper. 


(iii) Questionnaire for collection of sta- 
tistical data on book production in 
the year 1953 and 1954. The in- 
formation is intended to be pub- 
lished by Unesco in the United 
Nations Statistical Year Book and 
Unesco Publications ‘Basic Facts 
and Figures’ and ‘Unesco Bulletins 
for Libraries’. 


(iv) Questionnaire for collection of 
statistical data on libraries in India 
and obtaining information regard- 
ing the definitions and classifica- 
tions that are in use in different 
countries including India. 


(v) Questionnaire for collection of in- 
formation about the various ex- 
periments and activities which have 
been carried out in India in the 
field of Parent education. This 
questionnaire is in connection with 
an international conference of ex- 
perts on the subject | of Parent 
education which is being arranged 
by the Unesco Institute of Educa- 
tion at Hamburg from the 7th to 
the 16th September, 1955. 


Mr. Thoob Nounqoung, Cataloguer at 
the Bangkok National Library, Bangkok, 
(Thailand), who has been awarded a 
fellowship to study the organisation and 
technical equipment of micro film units 
and the organisation of bibliographical and 
other library services at the  |INSDOC 
(N.P.L.), has arrived and started his re- 
search studies. 


Unesco Survey on Type Composition Costs— 
Material From India è 


Certain institutions that are engaged in 
graphic arts research programmes have 
requested Unesco for assistance to help 
them in the development of more econo- 
mical and more productive typesetting 
equipment. This research work will also 
deal with the application of photographic 
techniques and modern control circuitry to 
the composition of complex writing forms 
such as the Devanagri script. Unesco has 
taken up the survey and solicited informa- 
tion in the form of a questionnaire on 
composition costs to enable them to assist 
in the development of machinery promot- 
ing the economical and efficient composi- 
tion of  Devanagri script. The Indian 
National Commission has been asked to 
give names of the leading Indian News- 
papers, with large, middle and small cir- 
culation. 


QUARTERLY 


Unesco International Coupon Scheme 


Book Coupons, sold during the gitar 
ending 30th June 1955, amounte! to 
$10,511.62. That brings the total sale 
$255,939 - 27. 


y " Af ds dur- 
Coupons for Scientific Material sold i 
ing the quarter amounted to $15,198.77 
which brings the total sale to $323,5 


Educational and Scientific Film Coupons 
sold during the quarter amounted to 
$2.990.00 which brings the total sa 
$30994.78, 


Protection of Children from the om- 
able Influences of Mass Media © c 
munication 


Unesco proposes to establish an pjems 
national oegenisation to study obl 
concerning children and young ] 
their relation to the press, the ra 
and television. 

-epresenta; 

An informal meeting of the repre ment 
tives of the Ministries of the ' Otions yas 
of India and non-official organ meeting 
held on the 15th July, 1955. advisory 


was in favour of setting up an sitive 

body that would undertake some P 

activities in this direction. 

Central Education Library : 
Unesco A 


In response to a request from ha fist 
Eee um with the propose worlen A 
Educational Journals, a list of TE bee 
cational Journals with all details 
collected and is under tabulation. 


tion nas 

i i 

A bibliography on Basic educa 

been revised and compiled. , 
educations! 


A new feature-abstract of cations 
articles from various Indian sd he fite 
journals has been taken UP abstract? 
issue of "Indian Educational 
under print. 


Central Secretariat Library ji ent 
ern! ge 
Approximately 23,000 U.S. , Go echare j 
publications were received | ! ces: 


listed and distributed to various : the 


cing 
618 books were added dur! 
quarter. 
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Educational Information 


During this period 957 enquiries (India) 
and 1,386 enquiries (abroad) on various 
educational topics were dealt with. 434 
pisitors sought information from the In- 
ormation Library. 


formation on the following topics has 
en compiled and forwarded to various 
Visory Bureaux: 


List of ^ Academies/Institutions and 


Scientific Societi a 4 
ociet r t foreign 
members. ies which accep g 


wllinimum age for admission to the 
Iversities in India. 


Islamic studies in India. 


Courses in ‘Ci E € 
i ity Des the Univer- 
sity of Miami, USACE at the 


mente Sir graduate Course in 
Utilisation tt Engineering & Resources 
Glasgow. at the Royal Technical College, 


Environ- 


Courses j i 
lan Ape in Forestry in France, Switzer- 
» Canada and Japan. 


E aedi 
ducat onal Statistics 


The 


195j.$, Publication ‘Education in India, 
1-52—Vol 1 has been published. 

Th " 

Prepara vowing publications are under 


1) tueation in India, 1952-53 (Vols. I and 


Uniglteation in the States of the Indian 


n, 1952.53». 

E ' 
a ucaifation in. Centrally Administered 
1954-55971 and Research Institutions, 


QR r 
tion Ucation in India—A Graphic Presenta- 


R ] 
1953 cation in India, 


Universities in 


In 
Schy oration relating to ‘System of 
pey angasses’ and ‘Pay Scales of Pri- 
954.55 2d Secondary School Teachers’ for 
as compiled and cyclostyled. 


Sixt 
Attendeg aor statistical enquiries were 


60 
M, of Edu, 
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Publications 


The following publications have been 
brought out during the quarter under 
review: 


1. Teachers’ Handbook of Social Edu- 
cation (Third Edition). 

2. The Single-Teacher School, by Jy, Pa 
Naik (Reprint). 

3. Proceedings of the Sixth Meeting of 
the All-India Council for Technical Edu- 
cation, 

4, Student  Indiscipline, by Humayun 
Kabir (Second Edition). 

5. Minutes of the Workshop on Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

6. The Rural Primary Teacher by E. A. 
Pires. 

7. The June, 1955 number of “The 
Education Quarterly”. 

8. Madhyamik Shiksha ke liye ek ayo- 
jana (Hindi Edition of ‘A Plan for Secon- 
dary Education’). 


9, Provisional Lists of Technical Terms ` 


in Hindi—Zoology. 


10. Technical Terms in Hindi for Secon- 
dary Schools in—(a) Botany, (b) Chemistry 
(c) Physics. 


11. A Note on “General Information for 
Indian Students Going Abroad” (Reprint). 


12. A Folder—^Publications, Ministry of 
Education". 


13. A Folder of "The Education Quarter- 
ly", 


14. Hindi Exhibition Folder (English and 
Hindi). 


3,755 copies of publications were sold 
during the period under review for a cash 
return of Rs. 2,765-15-0. 


National Archives of India 


184 books dealing with the life of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Freedom Strug- 
gle in India were presented by Miss Raj 
Rallia Ram, Lahore, to this Department 
through the Ministry of External Affairs 
Government of India. 412 books and 
periodicals have been added to the Library. 


On an average 28 scholars worked i 
Research Room. 5d ip n 


The six scholars selected under the 
National Archives of India Fellowship 
“Scheme are conducting their research in 
the Historical Section. 


National Library, Calcutta 


During the quarter under report, an exhi- 
bition called “The Carey Exhibition of 
Early Printing and Fine Printing” was 
arranged at the Library on the 26th May 
1955. The Exhibition lasted for a month. 


(continued from page 226) 


The individual school must be given 
freedom to develop its own character; 
the teacher in it must be given a pro- 
per measure of liberty. The ultimate 
control of education that lies with elect- 
ed bodies must never impose such a 
uniformity on the schools that the indi- 
viduals in them lose- all sense of ini- 
tiative and responsibility. In some 
areas there are danger signs that this 
is happening. 


In this, as in most of our other edu- 
cational problems, the best hope of a 
solution lies in an informed public 
Opinion, that is prepared to give to 
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It was intended to draw public attention 
to the pioneer efforts that made ingen 
language printing a reality and illustrate 
the history of printing. 


i ivitv the 
Another important activity of E 
Library during the period under rev je 
was a tour of South India (extending ov zi 
3,700 miles) undertaken by the Superi 
tendent of the Cataloguing Division II, al 
connection with the compilation of Nations, 
Bibliography of Sanskrit literature P 
duced in India during 1901—1953. 


education its 
national life. 
public opinion is itself, perhaps. 
greatest of our educational tasks. 


proper place in the 


The creation of such à 
the 


It is that which must form the basis 
for all our other reforms, whether uw 
concern the supply of teachers : 
buildings, the evolution of a rations 
and humane curriculum or the one d 
tenance of an enlightened administr? 
tion. Only if it learns to give iz 
education its true importance can 
mocracy prosper, either inaterially 
spiritually. 


or 


A CHILDREN’S VACATION CLUB 


A bored child is an unhappy child 
and an unhappy child makes an un- 
happy home, Education for the proper 
use of leisure is regarded in progres- 
Sive countries as a necessity and one 
9f the goals of schooling. It is believed 
that play has therapeutic value. Play 
3S the child's way to education—in the 
Social as well as intellectual sense. It 
Provides the much needed release to his 
3culties to function in a free way. 
Viously then provision for this is 
Pot optional; it is an obligation. 


It boys and girls are the country’s 
Priceless Possession, if providing them 
With character building activities at an 
c) Pressionab]e period can be of any use 
i consequence, if the way they spend 
aelr vacation is of importance to their 
Pise) in general and io their school 
ien in particular, then it is the duty 
tag educators and civic-minded citi- 
acti to ensure that children's vacation 
su Vities are suitably planned, wel 
exte Vised and exploited to the fullest 
Boe for the development of a child's 
sch eonality, During holidays, when 
deten remain closed, children often 
a pe aate in health and form bad 
this S and attitudes. To guard against 
Belg. Club for children was started at 
gaum in the summer of 1954. 


^. Cool Retreat 


a Children’s Vacation Club af 
unda um was started in May last year 
ciatio, the auspices of the Scout Asso- 
the 2 the local schools, civic leaders, 
Collen ary Club and the Teachers 
Coo] SS to provide local pupils with a 
3 well-equipped retreat during 
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their holidays. Its aim was to develop 
some useful habits among them—the 
habit of reading during leisure and of 
mixing with others of similar interests, 
to give them some experience of orga- 
nising and running their own club on 
democratic and self-governing lines. 
For the holidays, the Club was housed 
in the large and airy new rooms of 
the Teachers' College. 


But the main advantage of ihis pro- 
ject was to bring together pupils of 
different schools for pleasurable and 
profitable activities. Normally, children 
of one school have no contact with 
pupils of another school. It is neces- 
sary and desirable for pupils to deve- 
lop a wide circle of acquaintance and 
meet students of other schools, so that 
their interests can be wider, their 
friendships more broad-based. And 
there is no better way of achieving this 
than in an environment of play and 
pleasure. 


Activities and Membership 


The Vacation Club of Belgaum is an 
illustration of the fact that a useful 
institution can be managed economical- 
ly aad successfully on the basis of 
voluntary effort and local initiative. 
The main aim of the Club was not so 
much to make Indian children book- 
minded; ít was to develop in them 
right attitudes of cooperation, solida- 
rity and sociability through enjoyable 
group activities. The Belgaum Club 
was not started to provide a vacation 
reading room for children. It was a 
‘day camp’ to provide children with a 
programme that would stimulate their 
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Social, physical and intellectual poten- 
tialities. Its main function was to 
provide activities such as reading books, 
magazines and daily papers in English, 
Marathi and Kanarese, playing indoor 
games, like table tennis, carrom, ludo, 
draughts, and chess, and outdoor games 
like football, basket ball, volley ball, 
ring tennis, langri and hututu. There 
were separate rooms with these facili- 
ties for girls. The Club also provided 
hobbies like paper work, photography, 
music, painting and modelling with the 
help of visiting artists. Film shows 
were held three times a week. Hikes, 
picnics and educational excursions and 
talks were all part of the Club's pro- 
gramme. 


A nominal registration fee of eight 
annas was charged as membership fee. 
It was felt that a membership fee 
would give the members a sense of 
ownership and responsibility, and at the 
same time would be low enough to 
make the Club accessible to the poorest. 
Each child carried an identification 
card. The membership was restricted 
because the total number of rnembers 
that could satisfactorily be handled wae 
250 to 300. 


Equipment for the Club 


Most of the material for the Club 
came from the 14 High schools of 
Belgaum. The Headmaster of each 
school lent out about 100 books and 
play equipment which would otherwise 
have been lying idle during the vaca- 
tion. Hardly anything was bought. 
Local leaders and clubs also helped by 
lending magazines and cther reading 
material; and sports dealers and shop- 
keepers donated what they could by 
Way of games and play equipment. 
Magazines and- educational documen- 
taries were contributed by the B.LS., 
the U.S.LS., some of the Consulates in 
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Bombay, the Visual Education Depart- 
ment of the Bombay State and the 
Unesco Information Office. These film 
shows were educative and highly enter- 
taining. 


A Day at the Club 


A day was divided into iwo sessions 
—one session from 8 a.m, to 10 a.m. 
and the other from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Thus, the children had enough time for 
lunch and rest at home. iach scesion 
was supervised by selected teachers 
and volunteers and college students. 
Outdoor games were organised from 
5-30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m.; film shows were 
usually fixed for the afternoon from 
4-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. 


Suggestions from Experience 


The children's Vacation Club of 
Belgaum might well become a pups 
project in the field of many-sided vaca 
tion activities. It is a project organise 
and run in the conviction that the 
children of a community require pecu 
tional and recreational facilities as * ^ 
during their vacation as during t d 
school session time. Managed inexpem 
sively through local effort based 5 
cooperation, a holiday camp SU 
the Belgaum Club, may be profita 7 
adapted anywhere in India to suit a 
conditions. A few hints on how det 
start such a club are given below m 
the guidance of those who would li 5 
to organise similar activities in othe 
educational centres: 


1. There should be at least tw 8 
three supervisors who could be put "^ 
charge for the whole month to pe 
the club and to get to know the € t 
dren and be of personal help to the 


;4 t0 
2. An honorarium should be paid 
the supervisors, 
(Continued om page 247) 
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"DE Hindi exhibition that has just 
ended at New Delhi, was more of a 
Public library than a mere exhibition. 
t all times during ‘open’ hours, 
visitors of all ages sat pouring over 
200ks, oblivious of the buzz of fans or 
the coming and going of people. From 
—. Pom. to 8-30 p.m. on week days 
and from 2-30 p.m. to 8-30 p.m. on holi- 
mo a steady rush of visitors flowed 
ato, the Postal Centenary Hall of 
astern Court, where the Ministry of 
UCation had organised a ten-day ex- 


ibition MEA x nd 
charts. of Hindi books, maps a 


b was inaugurated by the President 
Au ndia, Dr, Rajendra Prasad on 
ir 12th, 1955. About seven thou- 
anything 1e (a record number for 
ibi “Mg so learned) visited the ex- 
ition, 
is main aim of the exhibition was 
volun the public an idea of the 
Hindi |! extent and richness of modern 
last ! literature over the stretch of the 
alf century. Beginning with 
4009 ? Selection “was made of about 
fiction Soks, grouped under poetry, 
and m Short stories, drama, essays 
lette E iclsm, biography and memoirs, 
n goign sketches, travel books, books 
children’ and technical subjects and 
Was S literature. The selection 
ar no means exhaustive (it could 
ave been!) but it sought to be 
Dtative and to give the people 
Hing; idea of the trends in modern 
T literature. 


rep 
re 
So; se 


Was t Second object of the exhibition 
Senerg) “CWaint the public with the 
Progress of Hindi in the 
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country since the inauguration of the 
Indian Republic, particularly in non- 
Hindi speaking areas. The pictorial 
panels in various parts of the Hall 
told the story of the efforts made by 
the Union Ministry and the State 
Governments, by organisations govern- 
mental as well as non-governmental, 
to popularise Hindi, io simplify it aS 
to promote it in various parts of s e 
country. Literature of all kinds, re- 
ference works, readers and classics 
were exhibited in different sections, 
with a guide posted at each pied 
to explain to the visitors the a 
and purport of the books on display. 


Hindi Literature 


oetry there were works as out- 
Et E ‘Apara’, ‘Yama’, —— 
ni, ‘Palavini’, and Deepashi cha’. 
Selections from Drama included ‘Ko- 
nark', ‘Chandragupta’ and ‘Skand- 


‘gupta’; from Fiction ‘Godan’, ‘Chitra- 


lekha', ‘Mriganayan’ and "Tyagpatra'. 


In recent years translations have 
been growing in number and volume, 
for one way of promoting Hindi is to 
enrich it from regional Indian litera- 
tures as well as from European lite- 
ratures. ‘Gitanjali’, ‘Glimpses of 
World History’ and ‘Russia’ are not- 
able instances of this. 


In general literature there was a 
popular series of classics displayed 
prominently among books of outstand- 
ing merit, with a comprehensive 
volume of ‘Hindi Sahitya Ki Bhoomi- 
ka’ (Introduction to Hindi Literature) 
to assist the un-initiated. 
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Bharati In addition 
olume of the new 
under pub- 


‘Visva Gyan 
there was the first v 
popular encyclopaedia now 


Science and Technology 
This section by its nature attract- 


ed wide notice and invited varied lication, entitled ‘Gyan Sarovar’. The 
comment. One of the most important dictionaries ranged from ‘Brihat Hindi 
activities of the Education Ministry is Kosh’ and ‘Pramanik Hindi Kosh’ 
the evolving of a scientific terminolo- (general) to ‘Shasan Shabd Kosh’ 
gy in Hindi. A special Board of Scien- (English-Hindi administrative diction- 
tific Terminology, consisting of emi- ary) and to dictionaries on chemistry; 
nent scientists and philologists was GIO medicine, general science 
set up in 1950. Several expert com- wa law ‘and all physical 
. mittees were formed under this Board, nieces All these dictionaries and 
each charged with the task of evolv- encyclopaedias have been published 


ing a standard technical terminology 
suitable for Hindi and the other re- 
gional languages of India in a particu- 


between 1950 and 1954. 


Non-Hindi Speaking Areas 


lar subject. These committees have the 
formulated Provisional and Final The exhibition tried to show has 
Lists of Technical Terms in Hindi that various forms in which indi indi 
were displayed in a separate sub-sec- been popularised in the non- "A00 
tion to let the public see and judge for speaking parts of India. bout y hat 
itself the measure of progress made in books were on display to show Te 
this field. On general science there literature has been produced fforts 
were books like ‘History of Science’ parts in recent years and what ig indi 
and ‘Progress of Science’. Books on are in progress to popularise | «gi 
various scientific subjects up to degree and to make the learning. 2s gece 
standard were available on metallur- easy for the people. Books 1n this si- 
gy, engineering, mathematics, physics, tion consisted of grammars, p of 
chemistry, botany, geology, medicine, tions, school textbooks. a seri an 
agriculture, anthropology as well as a ‘self-teaching’ books, dictionaries 
selection of textbooks in science other general literature. 
taught at schools and colleges. 
Children's Library 
Reference Works ing 
i i t and hum” hel 
The exhibition displayed pictorially E nu E <a was à mod” y 
the preparation of bilingual and mul- Jibrary of children's books, where tit 
tilingual dictionaries—a task that has tots E) o iei in hundreds and UES g 
been entrusted to competent private | : MEUS. 
PESE : e scholars, spent hours saa COM 
agencies in pursuance of the policy of ann r books with touching ^. 
the Government to enlist for this work pounng ove ET ture cove 2 
: centration. Children s litera en 
the help of the best available men and dq animal i fairy tales, adv 
organisations. These dictionaries were 7. e gener 1o etc. 
Emelish-Hindi, Hindi-Regional langu- "^ history, mytholoBy, 
age and multilingual à dictionary of 
Hindi and five other languages. Of y " 
encyclopaedias, there was a six-volume Other Sections wel 
encyclopaedia, ‘Hindi ^ Visvabharati' Equally important, but too engi 
and a one-volume encyclopaedia called known to need description a 
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script. 


the Pinion to promote t 


may se 
for all the elements of t 
culture of India and to 


| the other languages of 
hy, "o the Riahth Schedule. 
a wherever necessary or 


, Gougtitution 


H be official fanquaded 
the Znion shall be Hindi in Devnagi 


381. H shall be the duty, | 
Hindi language. to develop it so that ` 


rue as a medium of expression 


ment Sy assimilating without interferir), 
with its genius, the forms, style and 
expressions uscd it Hindustani and 


and bu drawing 


vocabulary, primarily, on Sanskrit gy 
secondarily on aer lananages. © 


he spread oftl 


he composite 


secure its euri 


Sndia specified 


desirable, for i 


of Tubi 


i; ia 
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AT THE HINDI EXHIBITION 


wa i 
oa coton devoted exclusively to 
disrla làn literature and philosophy. 
E pores books written by Gandhiji 
4 S written on hi is life 

bis teechings him, his life and 


T 
the oe galleries on either side of 
economi carried books grouped under 
Éduektior. polities, psychology, adult 
ravel EN biography and memoirs. 
selection. v S, criticism and essays. 
Played of prize-winning books dis- 
cluded attractively in glass cases in- 
‘Kuruksh Panchatantra Ki Kahaniya’, 
' fone ‘Mahabharat Katha’, 
‘Sikander’ a Bharat’, ‘Jhansi Ki Rani’, 
Scheme i, and "Meghdut" (Hindi). The 
best Hb award prizes to writers of 
SERRE books was instituted by the 
Ment in 1954 (on an annual 


asis), wi 

Hindi tem the object of promoting 
in Hindi, stimulating good writing 
Maps, 


Periodicals, Charts 


Ed ; 
Ple Bono in our times is not com- 
the more OUt visual aids and among 
&xhibit a impressive exhibits at this 
three-dimensional 
showi aps. There was one large 
SPread of us various activities for the 
MEg cong indi that are at present be- 
Showeg dcted in the country. Another 
Since 195 e growth in Hindi literacy 
mants that A third chart indicated the 
ZI States the Centre has made to 
pans Son, for this purpose. Other 
9jeets or ed the irrigation power 
India th India, the principal crops 
la from e geography and history of 
the earliest times; and so 


There were no less than 50 periodi- 
cals to read, on general subjects as 
well as on science and technology, 
agriculture, industry and commerce. 
In the centre of the Hall were glass 
cases containing four typewriters with 
varying key-boards. One of these was 
a standard key-board recommended 
by an expert committee, that is at pre- 


sent under the Government’s conside- 
ration. 


Paintings and Decor 


Pictorial panels, colourful maps and 
charts, flashing quiz board with ans- 
wers to 24 queries apart, the exhibi- 
tion attracted by its decor, its murals, 
pictorial features, friezes and textiles. 
On entering the Hall, one had a quick 
general view of the exhibition with a 
dominant centre-piece of women in 
varied regional costumes dancing the 
celebrated folk dance of Madras. as 
they wove bright strands into a single 
plait to symbolise unity through 
language. On either side of this mural, 
topping a balcony were two large pic- 
torial panels—' The Story of a Word' 
and ‘The Choice of a Word' indicating 
respectively the evolution of a new 
word in Hindi and the selection of a 
precise Hindi word to correspond to 
an English word. Opposite the cen- 
tral mural was another impressive 
panel ‘Hindi Ki Dhara’ illustrating 
the strength that Hindi drew from the 
regional languages of India. 


Kala Thairani 


re ae 


Rem 


Concepts of Supervision 

ENERALLY speaking, there are three 

different concepts of supervision in 
education, namely, the authoritarian, 
the laissez-faire and the democratic. 
The authoritarian type, as the name 
suggests, is dictatorial, rigid and leaves 
no scope for individual initiative. In 
India we are familiar with this con- 
cept because our educational system, 
modelled by the British, was primari- 
ly designed to perpetuate their admin- 
istrative control over the country by 
means of a strict and authoritarian 
system of education, In that frame- 
work a hierarchy of officials was creat- 
ed to control schools just as there was 
a hierarchy of officers to run the civil 
and military administration. This 
system virtually amounted to police 
surveillance. 


As opposed to the authoritarian type 
of supervision, we have what is called 
ihe laissez-faire concept of supervision, 
or the ‘let alone’ concept that allows 
schools to function freely, without any 
kind of external imposition or guidance. 
The schools are completely autonomous. 
This concept is the other extreme and 
in effect amounts to licence for un- 
bridled action on the part of schools. 
It overlooks the basic principle that 
education is a social function and that 
school derives this authority from 
society. Organised education cannot 
afford to be indifferent to the direction 
and guidance given by various pub- 
lic agencies. 
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The third kind of supervision, ki 
democratic supervisior. £n educatio? 
ally advanced countries like the U. a 
it is held that supervision based Ea 
free process of inter-action betw 
teachers and educational a 
tors makes for better resu 
cation, both from the standp 
teachers and pupils'. This $ - "i 
as democratic supervision. It pExUS 
educational objectives throug P cute 
es of activities planned and uper. 
cooperatively hy teachers and no 
visors. Here the supervisor a with 
judge or a critic who finds fav er and 
teachers, but a friend, philosop? into 
guide who helps them develoP 
better and more eer : 
He does not prescribe 1 pers 
procedure to is followed bY en and 
without question. He stimula E 
guides them to plan their wor? gnus 
ly and to execute judiciously- for the 
the teachers have a wide SCOP? 5 and 
exercise of their own initiativ p? 
resourcefulness in carrying ou 
gramme of work. 


oint 


Supervision in índia " 


The kind of supervisi 


in Indi is far fro xi 
in Indian schools i tion epe 


tic. No genuine coopera 

between js inspectorial sek S m 
teachers for the improveme T Tn 
educational system. The - T o y 
pector' suggests that the ic rat 


inspector is primarily to 
than to help and guide. Held ; 
ii New i 


1 Barr, A.S. “Supervision.” Env 
Mazmil'an 1952, P. 1372. 


welopaedia of Educational Research. Ed. Monroe 
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ever in touch with the actual situa- 


tion to know much about the 
Problems that teachers are faced 
with. His inspection remarks 


and suggestions are often com- 
Municated too late to be of any 
Practical use to the teachers concern- 
ed. His evaluation is mainly confined 
to the academic side of the school cur- 
riculum, that excludes such important 
Sducationa] activities as games and 
A hobbies, community work, 
Stone and hygiene projects, etc. In 
Hun a defective technique of inspec- 

n further strengthens the  inade- 
duacy of our educational programme. 


pee defect of our system of 
itn virion is that it is inadequate 
ion ys to its frequency and dura- 
and i School is inspected once a year 

DSpection lasts for only one day 


or t a . 
devoted Even this time is not entirely 
Major to educational matters; a 


Part of it is taken up 


Troa] checking of accounts 
eport 98 of all kinds. In the 
in Seco on ‘Teachers and Curricula 


ndary Schools drawn up by 


e Internat; 
M on p . 
most cational Team, it is stated that 


Evot ; i 
time € a considerable portion of their 


Mos 
* T : 
ing EE [de us have no specific train- 
Sven h eir jobs, and some do not 


D exp 


The x: 
far a Plight of rural schools situated 


w 
Inspecta. from the headquarters of the 
Schoos late is even worse. The 


TOOS Fecal f 
Vision ceive practically no super- 
Is is a sad fact because 
is needed most in rural 


Su P 
seha Vision 
w 

ere the teachers have com- 


Ols 


paratively less of training, equipment 
and other educational facilities. 


Scope of Supervision 


The defects and shortcomings men- 
tioned above can be removed only by 
carefully understanding the scope of 
supervision in the context of our edu- 
cational objectives and goals. General- 
ly speaking, education must provide 
adequate opportunities for an all-round 
growth of children so that they can 
live a happy life and as citizens, can 
contribute to the welfare of their com- 
munity. Certain factors, therefore, 
that must be borne in mind when 
determining the scope of supervision 
are: ‘ 
1. The basis of children’s growth— 
children’s interests, capacities, 
past achievements. 


9. The director of the process of 
growth, ie. the teacher, his 
personal qualities, professional 
competence, knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and skill in teach- 
ing, inter-personal relations of 
school teachers and the 
head of the institution. 


3. The means of pupil growth: 
(a) curriculum, its functional 
value or social utility and its 
interest value to the learner; 
(b) methods of teaching, ie. 
activities, projects, textbooks 
supplies of educational materi- 
als; (c) the  socio-physical 
environment for learning— 
lighting and seating arrange- 
ment, School plant, school or- 
ganisavion, recreational facili- 
ties, home conditions, commun- 
ity resources. 


2 
Teac n 
" her. . 
Delhi Th ters and Curricula in Secondary Schools, Report of a Study by an International Team, New 


pr AG 
Ord Foundation, 1954. P. 106. 
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Functions of Supervision 


The scope of supervision will show 
us that this service cannot be render- 
ed effectively by the so-called inspec- 
tor of schools as we have so far known 
him. The responsibility for supervi- 
sion has to be shared by all school offi- 
cials, ie., directors, superintendents, 
principals, headmasters, inspectors, 
and supervisors, for supervision now 
covers all phases of education relating 
to the improvement of teaching both 
from the standpoint of teachers and 
students, SF 


All members of supervisory person- 
nel should work in close collaboration 
with teachers in working out a curri- 
culum that covers both the individual 
and social needs of the pupil. It must 
utilise community resources and pre- 
pare pupils to play their rightful role 
in the productive activity of the com- 
munity. 


Supervisors should establish close 
contacts with representative groups 
in the community in order to study the 
problems of children and youth and 
to determine the various ways in 
which local organisations like citizens’ 
committees, panchayats, youth clubs, 
children’s aid societies, Bharat Sewak 
Samaj, Bharat Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides Association, etc., can aid in 
an out-of-school educational pro- 
gramme. 


Another function of Supervisors is 
to guide teachers in organising parent- 
teacher associations and in helping 
them to solve problems concerning 


the behaviour and activities of their 
children. 


Teachers would benefit greatly if the 
Supervisor demonstrated better techni- 
ques of teaching when he came to visit 
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the school. In certain countries it E 
regarded as part of the paga 
duty to devote some time to petet 
teaching. For instance, in aem 
an inspector is even required to a: 

in a school two days a week. In = 
report of the International Team rete 

red to above, it is said. “it should be 
his (ie. inspectors) duty to awaken 
healthv doubts as to the insufficiency 
of familior routines, to provoke Ms 
unreflective to thought, to etin 
experiments by discussion and wo 
tion and to spread progressive 1 1s". 
by serving as a link between schoo ti 
Writing on Rural education, sadi 
Broady says that the supervisor E p 
help teachers in developing tests @ 

examinations, in determining aims 


Stas : : ij ues 
cbjectives of subjects taught. res Of 
organising and adapting cou ment 


study, in developing the assign 
and unit type of teaching? 


Methods of Supervision 


ant 
nspectio j 
varied tech 
à 3 Si 
niques. In small schools it e 
for the supervisor to guide er 
teachers individually | by as 
their work, conferring diti fail e 
tudying the causes O : o 
studying difficulties fier” 


analysing learning 1 di 

pupils, adjusting teacher-puP' schoo! 
ences, etc. But if ^" ndividU 
is too big to make this supe? 


al approach impracticable, the , ^ «he 
visor can use group-methoc$ e scho? 
guidance of all teacher ane j 
He can hold conferences, P eleva, 
cussions, forums, suggest voks 
reading materials from © 2 ; 
magazines, arrange field tps cam” 


i rsi and sum f 
tional excursions i rei york 


* Broady, K.O. «Rural Edi ion” 
Macmillan. 1941. Poa. 


Encyclopaedia of Education, Ed. Monroe; Wide 
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Sive demonstration and model lessons, 
use films and other visual aids, and the 
like. What particular method is to be 
used and how, would depend upon the 
nature of the problem to be tackled, 
the situation of the school in question 


and the resources available for the pur- 
pose. 


Role of Teachers Colleges in 
Supervision 


d ae Teacher Training institu- 
Disiemer s played no part in the im- 
can D of supervision, though they 
Vision ^uably provide in-service super- 
Possib] or their graduates. But this is 
roundin only where the schools sur- 
Staffed S a Teachers’ College are 
_~ Mostly by its own graduates. 


In such cases the Teachers’ College 
can cooperate with the Directorate of 
Education in promoting the profession- 
al growth of teachers through super- 
vision. Such a plan is particularly 
commendable for small schools in the 
rural areas in as much as they often 
have inexperienced teachers and the 
supervisory staff cannot devote suffici- 
ent time and attention to them. This 
arrangement would benefit both the 
Directorate of Education and the 
Teachers’ College, relieving the former 
of a part of its supervisory obligations 
and providing the latter with an 
opportunity for evaluating the outcome 
of its own training programme applied 
to some practical situations in a school. 


Salamatullah 


(Continued from page 240) 


3. ; 
and Kooperation of all local schools 
otary C agencies and groups like the 
Associati ub, the Scouts and Guides 
rocuring P, te Should be enlisted in 
ment an reading material, play equip- 
the Club Musical instruments, so that 
E could run economically. 
announce grees of the schools should 
Vance and this Vacation Club in ad- 
loin ; encourage their pupils to 
5. Uring their vacation. 
Shoujg < Pl'emises of the Vacation Club 
Manage fate so that all localities and 
ments may get a turn to run it. 
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6. Donations from local philanthro- 
pists, cooperative societies and banks 
would help to meet the cost of :epairs 
and replacements and to cover special 
demands. 


7. Pre-planning is absolutely essen- 
tial. Each day’s and each week's pro- 
gramme should be varied and carefully 
planned in advance. 


G. S. Krishnayya 
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In order to improve the educational 
facilities for the aboriginal and back- 
Aiding Backward ward communities, 
Communities the Government of 
Bihar have sanctioned a sum of (a) 
Rs. 29,947/- for the education of Sche- 
duled Tribes and’ Harijans, (b) 
Rs. 1,536/- for ‘he four Primary schools 
for Santha’is in the Monghyr district, 
(c) Rs. 3,507/- for the infant classes 
for Santhal Paharia in the district of 
Santhal Parganas, and (d) Rs. 13,153/- 
for the payment of arrear claims on 
account of improvement grant to 
teachers of aboriginal and Primary 
Schools in the Palamau district. 


The Government of the Punjab have 
awarded stipends worth Rs. 13,679/- to 
112 Harijan students, thereby raising 
the amount sanctioned in the current 
financial year to Rs. 2,30,513/-. A fur- 
ther sum of Rs. 4,744/- was sanctioned 
to cover tuition and examination fees 


for Harijan and other Backward 
Classes students. 
* * * 


The proposals 


drawn up by th 
Andhra Govern: Eu ^ 


ment for inclusion in 
Andhra Educa- the Second Five-Year 
tional Schemes Plan envisage the 
under Second Plan Opening in the State 


of three new Training 


24% 


colleges, one exclusively for ees 
one music college, one Physical s the 
tion college, six new schools mae for 
deaf, dumb and blind, one cree 
arts, one boys’ town, three grs 
and ten reorganisec oriental s€ 


The Plan also provides for , 
provement of the existing ene kinada 
colleges at Anantapur and 
as also the various arts an 
colleges in the State. 


sein 
In addition, the Plan makes prov nics 

for the opening of four poly ‘ainay 

and 20 training schools (ten oP 

and ten Basic). 


* 
E D have 

The Government of Bomboy, Rs. 13 
sanctioned this year, a budge s. 8 


lakhs (as against Jast 
lakhs during ex 
two years) for the pri 
pansion of Basic education at 
mary stage. 


Basic Education 


conver 
The programme includes i! “choos 
sion of all the full-fledged craft 35 iges 
in the State into Basic ones- it [ 
Refresher Camps for the be pe yu? 
teachers in these schools b 000/-- 

at an estimated cost of Rs. 29; 


nted 


: i e 
The State Committee appo terati 
the production of i "m scho? 


for the use of training in 
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has drawn up a detailed conspectus of 
Studies and schemes of activities for 
Pupils in standard I. The scheme is 
being put on trial and is proposed to 
be published in the form of a Hand- 
ook for Teachers. 


During the current year, the Gov- 
ernment of Hyderabad propose to con- 
vert 200 existing full-fledged Primary 
Schools into craft-centred schools and 


240 Primary schools into Junior Basic 
Schools, 


* 


"o Basic Education Camp was orga- 
sed at the Basic Training School, 
Se ridge (Madhya Bharat) for three 
trai, from June 6, 1955. All Wardha 
c teachers, all Assistant Inspec- 
ors and Inspectresses, Deputy Inspec- 
Scho = heads of the Basic Training 
Star S were regular trainees of the 


* 


spem I to III of the ten Primary 

Y'S and classes II and III of another 

Chin Tu Schools in Travancore-Co- 

asic AvE been converted into Junior 

Saggi ns I to III and Junior Basic 
I and III respectively. 


Dos 
Schoo} 4E the year 1955-56, 960 Primary 
Underg  2chers have been selected to 
training Sic training in the 12 Basic 
the State “stitutions distributed over 


Duri 

Short T Tan period under review, a 
tatio we of training in Basic edu- 
Centres "35 held at the four different 
Tipura State. 200 Primary 
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school teachers of the State underwent 
training which lasted for four weeks. 


a * * 


The Lucknow University has just 
published an official pamphlet—outlin- 
ing certain changes in 
curricula for the 
degree students. For 
all students in BA, B.Sc, and 
B. Com., certain courses of lectur- 
es in General Education have to be 
offered with a view to making them 
familiar with their physical and social 
environment and with human values, 
institutions and ideals. About 30 
lectures, spread over two years, will 
be covered in a series of three—the 
first on the Cultural Heritage of India, 
the second on Humanities, and the 
third on General Science. There will 
be no examination here but attendance 
will be compulsory. 


* 


Changes in 
Curricula 


The Government of Madhya Pra- 
i in 

;h have sanctioned concessions 
d tuition fees to the 


P s Conr casan children of low-paid 
mn i government servants 


hers of schools. The children 
ppc hog body servants and 
teachers whose pay 1s Rs. 100/- and 
less are exempt from paying the full 
tuition fees; while the children of those 
whose pay is Rs. 200/- and less are 
exempt from paying half the tuition 
fees. The approximate number of boys 


and girls who will benefit by these 
concessions will be nearly 3,700. 
* 
The Government of Madras have 


directed that, with effect from the 
school year 1955-56, all poor children 
studying in forms I to III in Elementary 
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and Secondary schools be exempted 
from the payment of school fees. <A 
pupil will be considered poor for the 
purpose of this exemption if the annu- 
al gross income from all sources, of his 
parents or guardian does not exceed 
Rs. 1,200/-. 


The concession will not apply to any 
of the special fees levied for specific 
purposes such as medical inspection, 
library, games, etc. 


Li 


The Government of  Travancore- 
Cochin have abolished the levy of tui- 
tion fees from students in form III 
with effect from the re-opening of 
schools in June 1955. 

x x 


Inaugurating the Department of 
African Studies and the University 
Department of Armea Boney ^ 
AfMcan Studies Delhi University con 

: August 6, 1955, the 
Prime Minister expressed surprise that 
such a department was not opened 
long ago. He believed it was of para- 
mount importance for India and Africa 
to know each other, not only because 
they were neighbours but because’ the 
peoples cf this great continent were 
still subjected to humiliation and de- 
prived of their freedom. Today, the 
whole of Africa was in ferment. 
Africa, it was certain, would not re- 
main static for long, but he hoped that 
the peaceful change which was taking 
place in some parts of Africa would 
also be possible all over the continent. 


The Prime Minister also announced 
that the Ministry of Education would 


gladly consider the proposals of the 


Vice-Chancellor to establish fellow- 
ships for African students to study at 
the Department as also the proposal 
to invite some visiting professor to 
India for a few months each year, 
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There are at the moment eight mes 
bers on the staff of the Departin a 
Of these two have lived in Africa. hat 
Vice-Chancellor said that he hoped t a 
the other members of the staff Mer 
also be given an opportunity te X 
Africa. One way to secure j 
be through occasional exchanges ue 
een the staff of Delhi University | S. 
staffs of the Gandhi Memorial Acade 
and kindred institution s 


Stud- 


A French Institute for Higher y last 


: ETT 

ies was opened in pui 
* March, follow! 

French Institute in agreement signe 


A ja 
Pondicherry October 1954 tg e 
and France. The Institute wil to the 


three sections: the first, devote ad civi- 
study of the French language am d 
lisation; the second to IndologY: . teli 
the third will deal with curren 

tific and technical problems. E. 


en 
In a message read at the b: the 
ceremony, Mr. Nehru Supr streng 
wish that the Institute woul twee? 
then the cultural links 
France and India. 


c 
dm e sar 

The Government of Bihar, 510g 

F a r of Bs. ^7 5 4 8b 
tioned a total un "A expansion pii 
a Nm ent ©. the 
Primary Education impro education jn di 


yan" , 
State. Besides the normal 8 catio 


] du e 
Rs. 26,45,692/- tor Primary Py Ya 
the amount will be spent jadle "5t 
improvement of certain cem .. 


-epla 
Primary schools; (b) the red o 
of untrained teachers by a 
(c) the payment of bomo uc’ 
ance to teachers of certain onst! 
and Middle schools; (d) tHe. 
tion and equipment of bU! 
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39 Junior Training schools; (e) the de- 
velopment of selected Primary schools 
Into school-cinn-community centres; 
and (f) the improvement of educa- 
tion in backward areas. 


* 


Top priority for the expansion of Pri- 
Mary education has been accorded in 
EN draft Proposals drawn up for con- 
sideration of the Government of Madras 


l . » P 
Y Connection with the second Five- 
ear Plan, 


x targets in this draft aim at 
the Bing 50 per cent more children of 
Eu group six to 14 within the sys- 
least ^39 mentary education and at 
i. Per cent of the age group 11 


to «Y. 
: 14 within the system of Basic edu- 
ation. E 


ms alls of the scheme envisage Ele- 
durin ty education being imparted 
to "x. the five years of the next Plan 
fast 20 lakh more pupils of the 
Ing aie Six to 14; providing train- 
: teaching personnel, estimated 
addition, p to 60 thousand; opening 
tions 4." Schools or additional sec- 
Ailitieg “Sting schools; providing 
Meals to children like mid-day 
" books, etc. 


cation “x the Compulsory Primary Edu- 

adhya | eme, the Government of 
APpoint Bharat have sanctioned the 
view to ot of 1,198 teachers with a 
Dangy^ Opening new schools predomi- 
Broject 4 the Development Blocks and 
ct Areas, 


Pro ss 
200 pron has also been made to open 
the cy ary schools for girls during 
Trent year. 


` The various schemes in the field of 
Primary education to be implemented 
in the State of Hyderabad during the 
current financial year include: (a) in- 
troduction of compulsory Primary edu- 
cation in 20 additional villages of each 
district; (b) establishment of single- 
teacher Primary schools in 34 villages; 
(c) conversion of existing 120 single- 
teacher schools into two-teacher 
schools, with an average of six or 
seven schools per district; (d) conver- 
sion of 300 voluntary aided schools in- 
to single-teacher schools, on an average 
of 17 per district, in villages having 
a population of 600 and more; (e) es- 
tablishment of a Primary school-cum- 
community centre in each district; and 
(f) establishment of ten central Pri- 
mary schools. 


ae 


The Government of Travancore-Co- 
chin have accorded sanction for the 
opening of 106 new Middle and Pri- 
mary schools in the State during the 
year 1955-56. These include 15 depari- 
mental schools and 91 private schools. 


* 


The Government of Andhra have 
ordered that from’ the academic year 
1955-56, Hindi shall 
be a compulsory sub- 
ject of study as a third 
languagc in forms I to IV and contini - 
ed in forms V and VI in the succeed- 
ing years. 


Promotion of — 
Hindi and Sanskrit 


The time allotted for the compulsory 
study of Hindi will be only two periods 
a week. The existing syllabus in Hindi 
for forms I to III (third language) 
will be followed after deleting the 
clause which said “the script need not 
be taught." 


Hindi has been introduced in all 
High schools of Mysore State as a 
compulsory subject of study. This was 
disclosed by the State Education Min- 
ister, Mr. A. G. Ramachandra Rao, 
while addressing the State Legislative 
Assembly. A pass in Hindi has been 
made compulsory for class examina- 
fions, although it is not a compulsory 
subject for public examinations. 


* 


The Government of Travancore-Co- 
chin have accorded sanction to the 
appointment of a committee for the 
preparation of a  Hindi-Malayalam 
dictionary, so as to popularise Hindi 
in non-Hindi speaking areas. The 
committee, that consists of five mem- 
bers, will sit for one year. 


The Government oi isihar have made 
a provision of Rs. 10,000/- for the pub- 
lication of Sanskrit texts and manus- 
cripts under the Mithila Institute of 
Post-Graduate Studies and Research 
in Sanskrit Learning, Darbhanga. 


Besides, the Government have also 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 1,800/- to the 
Hindi Vidyapith, Deoghar. 


One hundred new centres of Social 
education have been started in Bihar. 
This is in addition to 
j E the 250 centres opened 
in 1953-54 that are being continued 


during the Current year at 
= o NN y at a cost of 


Social Education 


k 


c 


A scheme of integr i 
: grated librar r- 
vice has been introdu IEEE 


Dhulia, Dharwar and 
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villagers in these areas the benefit nol 
only of books and periodicals in b 
existing village reading rooms but a n" 
of fresh books published from time 
time. 


Peons, gardeners and sweepers Ee 
ing in the Bhopal Government sola 
dia Post-Graduate College have re eir 
ed to eradicate illiteracy from 
midst. 


T dult 
They have started attending a" us. 


literacy class run by the collese emp- 

the education of its Class 

loyees. 

y will be 
ding in- 
great 


Besides the three R's the 
given general instruction imeua 
struction on the life histor*es ter 
Indians. Easily readable aen 
sanitation, prevention of age 
zenship and the Five-Year , pick 
be supplied to them after they 
reading. 


citi 
will 
up 


The hill men 
(Dehra Dun) contributed. 
uantity of kerosene . elasses A 
EN albi to conduct d he ave 
Adult education at night. er mo 
age expenditure is Ks. 13 p aa 

The Community Preject po a 
tion started 19 classes OD M; jn € 
15, 1954 for imparting tral 
pet-weaving, stick an 
soap manufacture, an "d muc 
worms. This has create ard. PE 
thusiasm among the bade d p 
So far 327 trainees, ed € 
and 42 Harijans, have T€ 
tion at these centres. 


* 


d rearing h 
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On the initiative of the Lt. Governor 

9f Himachal Pradesh. Literacy House, 

i Allahabad, agreed to start a 75-day 

ee uy campaign in the State with 

in in from the Ist May, 1955. Accord- 

dit Y five camps were organised in 
erent parts of the State. 


The Staff iteracv ives 
trainin of Literacy House gives 


ir Se EE quf ú 
adults $ n the technique of teaching 


Y organising camps for the 
te : 8 FẸ 
Hie dene deputed by the State Govern- 
nts. After receiving 


training at 
achers go back to their 
ols and start teaching 


ese camps te 
respective 
Si 
adults. cho 


$ 


Coun were State Adult Education 
a as submitted to the Govern- 
S. 9 9. ie estimated to cost about 
and Tibra, 000/- for Social education 
"Y development in the State 
9 second Five-Year Plan 


n Dting the 
Openeg ial 


in 
"ash, Sis: 


period under report, 92 
education centres were 
^: rural areas of the Sau- 


* 


period under report, 

polytechnics were 
Started at Telangana, 
Marathwada and Kar- 
i s in Hyderabad 
€ wi ate. Each polytech- 
Log ‘Provide for 40 seats in the 
ma course, 


regional] 


» Short-term intensified 

i months’ duration for 
i ngi ri 

"Schnee introd Sring 
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in certain 
blacksmithy, 


made to impart training 
crafts like carpentry, 
turning and fitting. 


It is proposed to develop these poly- 
technics during the second Five-Year 
Plan by the addition of Diploma 
courses in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering and in Commerce and 
Banking. 


tk 


Four Agricultural High schools have 
been opened at Sarangarh (Raigarh 
District), Washin (Akola District), 
Bohani (Hoshangabad District) and 
Pandharkawda (Yeotamal District) in 
Madhya Pradesh. These High schools 
will be of the vocational type and will 
prepare students completely to follow 
the vocation of agriculture after being 
trained in a school. The candidate 
will also appear for the Matriculation 
(Agriculture) Examination and will 
thus be on a par with other Matricu- 
lates from ordinary High schools. 


The Government have also accepted 
the conversion of the Industrial and 
Technical schools in the State into Vo- 
cational High schools. These Vocational 
High schools will now have a 
four-year course leading to the Matri- 
culation (Vocational) and will thus be 
of the same type and duration as ordi- 
nary High schools. Besides the train- 
ing in the trade, the student will study 
languages, social studies and other 
liberal subjects. One of the industri- 
al schools has already been converted 
into a Vocational High school durin 
this year while other schools will be 
converted from the next year. 


* 


With a view .to providing facilities 
of part-time training in technical sup. 
jects to workers employed in factories, 
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the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
have decided to start part-time classes 
for the engineering and wiremen’s 
courses at the Government Engineer- 
ing College, Jabalpur. A lump provision 
of Rs. 10,000 has been made in the 
current session for the purpose. 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


Thanks to electric-meters with 
braille readings invented by a British 
firm of instrument makers, blind elec- 

tricians will pe 
" able to take on jobs 
: not previously open 
to them. The first of the new meters 
Were on display at an electrical engi- 
neers’ exhibition 


Braille Meters fo 
Blind Electricians 


in London during 
March 1955. 
* * 
An Italian Information Service for 
International Children's Literature 


Was recently es- 
Children's Literature tablished at Flor- 


ence for the pur- 
i g known to Italian and 
foreign publishers the best Italian 
books written for children: 


i Y ; Studyin 
children’s and adolescent’s tests i 


literature through the medium of re- 
search and Statistics; establishing 
direct contact with experts in inter- 
national children's Ji 


r terature; promot- 
ing the establishment Oi children's 


Kbraries; » Meetings 
1 >S; preparing bibliographies 
on child ; and organis- 


suitable for children aged bee 
and 14 years, and capable of raain 
ing to their moral or aesthetic | pee 
The Ministry of Education for w-— 
has now decided to offer a similar pr? 


= : in 
to be awarded for the first time 
1955. 
x 
oedy 
The National Conference on Spe 


k 4] Com 
Middle Schools and the National 


are- 
"are on Spa 
i Education 
Education of Peasants t ld recently 1 
and Workers in China he a 


Peking, decis. E 
speed up the work of training P 
and workers. E 
x Speed? 
At present there are aut and 
Middle schools for Len of nearly 
workers with an enrolmen one are 7 
51.000 students. pesides, Mrs and Pr 
number of Spare-time Mi rasini n 
mary schools that are, at p s and st? 
fitting over 27,30,000 orker or 
members in their spare- nent "n 
ing to the plan for deve OF hools W E 
1957, the Spare-time Middle ‘sparetithy 
have 5,50,000 students; the ve 16,20 E. 
High Primary classes will pitt b 
students and the classes fon stude” 
illiteracy will have y^: venis are ye 
Moreover, 33,000 new stu Mi 
pected to join the uy 
schools during the d students 
by raising the number 0 
these schools to 84,000. 


* * 


coo 
A Latin-American e ov Jadjus de 
tion for the education ad in j 
children has been opened S di 
Janeiro. t 
Education of Handi- wj]] be '". s 
capped Children nate the 


the work for maladjusted © ou 
ried out in Latin-Americ@, 
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ən information bulletin and to estab- 
ish contacts between teachers and 
Specialists of the countries concerned. 


Coupons to the Ranikhet High School, 
in India. Zaandam's students decided 
to heip equip the Men's Teacher Train- 
ing Centre set up in Tripolitania, Libya. 
* * * 

.. The first nursery for spastic children 
In Great Britain has been opened by 

$ Croydon Group of the National 
Pasties Society. This voluntary 
Society with. S 


An International Centre for the 
Study of Ancient Textiles has been set 
up in the Musee 

International Cen- Historique des Tissues, 


im me 80 regional ad tre for Suay oF in Lyons, France. Its 

ngland and Wal is composed Ancient Texti . ena 
Chiefly’ o the oe spastics. Pit is purpose is to eris . Ty use 
1 888ed in Providing special educa- ledge on ancient textiles an ma ti 
tona] facilities for Spasie children central archives for the coordination 
Ww. 0, u 


te ntil recently, were all too often of studies in other countries. 
ignia: uneducable, The Centre was created following a 


The ne meeting in Lyons, in September 1954, 


, W nurser art of the spas- 
lic Centre aia 


at Bramely Hall Croydon of delegates from. ar Rm. 
wi ommodates at present all children tries and o oed p ud 
10 à attend three times a week from ship is op 


instituti zell as to 
nd other institutions as well- 
collestóra and those interested in tex- 
tiles as related to Art, History, Indus- 
try, Archaeology and Ethnology. 


Pla 7h to 3-30 p.m. Here the children 
herr T Teceive therapeutic treat- 
ete (Physiotherapy, speech therapy, 
each 4.7? of the mothers is on duty 
children” to help in supervising the 
teng qo Some school children also at- 

nursery where they receive 


Week „caching one morning every 
teachi S they 


* * 


r ically all 
A broad survey of practically 
aspects of scientific and public libraries 


cannot follow normal in Sweden as well 

is Open n the evenings the nursery Libraries and Archi- 4c of many educa- 

Cents c to older Spastics, and adoles- ves in Sweden tional movements 

BYmnasti, Attend a course of remedial connected with their activities, has 

is been made in a 200-page illustrated 

volume "Libraries and Archives in 

* Sweden", published recently by the 

D * * Swedish Institute. 

ab Uteh 


Sut thechool children have collected 


: ; farting with a historical introduc- 
t Schools 2 Tiousand deus for pm tion, the book continues to describe 
Row p ndia, the Gold Coast vem the National Library (generally known 
Aiq Foresh Children Libya. The oe as the Royal Library), the University 
Gig ^ Schools n ee esco libraries and their historical treasures 
Uti, Coupons E. h ed chi be in from many lands and periods. It tells 
in at Selecteq 2 bre Tor the blind how as regards Swedish literature a 


Statute of Legal Denosit—issued 


arlene Ubils of Secondary 1661 and one of the oldest in Europe 


in 
arlem donated their Gift 


Schools ina C 
a 


made it compulsory for printers to send 
to the Royal Chancery two copies of 
everything printed. This obligation 
was extended some years later in 
favour of the Upsala University Lib- 
rary, and now it is valid for the Uni- 
versity Libraries of Lund and Gothen- 
burg as well. In Stockholm the 
National Library serves as the main 
library for the faculties. 


The annual additions to the three 
largest University libraries amount to 
some 30,000 copies each. The National 
Library’s additions include 13,000 
volumes of Swedish material and 17,000 
of foreign material. The larger univer- 
sities and research libraries maintain 
regular exchange relations with about 
4,000 learned bodies, libraries and 
other institutions outside Sweden, and 
most of their foreign acquisitions ave 
based on exchange. 


Besides the National and University 
libraries the book describes, at great 
length, a network of general public 
libraries—city, county, rural and 
mobile—that are engaged in catering 
for people in local areas. It also de- 
tails the working of hospital and prison 
libraries, seamen’s and military lib- 
raries and libraries for the blind. And, 
finally, it deals with library  associa- 
tions tn Sweden and their work, inter- 
library lending and the use of micro- 
photography in this connection, as well 
as questions pertaining to the training 
of librarians and the Swedish catalogu- 
ing system. 


The Swedish, archives, national, 
regional and others belonging 
to central administrative boards, 
are treated in a special seg- 
tion of the book. Mention is also 
made of the noteworthy achievements 
of certain Swedish industrial corpora- 
tions, in the matter of collecting and 
preserving archives. 
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A useful appendix containing 8 
selection of historical and current 
bibliographies, authorship dictionaries, 
and a bibliography of periodicals as- 
well as a comprehensive index, add to 
the value and readability of the work. 


An international Buddhist Encyclo- 
paedia will be published in Colombo, 
Ceylon, in commemoration of u 

2.500th anniversary 
Publication of Budh- of Enlightenment 0. 
ist Encyclopacdia Buddha—the Sam- 


buddha Jayanthi—which falls in 1995 
The work which will appea 
volumes, is sponsored by the 
Fellowship of Buddhists. 


* 


The Irish Countrywomen's £ atia 
tion has recently opened a d its 
college o first 


eer embers, 
Residential College 2: its kind, a$ par 


for Countrywomen adven" 


ture in “Better Living". iie 
ready given at the college, APRS those 
ly named “An Grianon", inclut h-clas$ 
on Irish folk song and dance, hig good 
cookery and poetry reading. pomit 
health for the countrywomen, € t mik 
meals for the family, handi Sroa and 
linery, household carpentry, E 
rural leadership. 

* * je 
recently e 


Moscow University ; 
It 1s now’ ld 


brated its bicentenary. 


à sas i he ^ 

of the largest universities 10 t st 

wit 2,07. atio” 

Round the Foreign gents of who” 
Universities alities, o 


1,860 are doing post-graduate 


* 
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The University of Rochester has 
established a Centre for the Study of 
roup Relations, designed to develop 
better relations among the various 
racial, religious and social groups of 
m City. The centre was made possi- 
ale by a gift of $40,000 from an 
foo mous donor. Its purpose is to 
pw more  harmonious relations 
nont the various groups in the com- 
bile) and nation through research, 

lon and community service. 


ot do University has received a grant 

o 1319000 from the Ford Foundation 

or P support a training programme 

Chas foreign economists, parti- 

are Y those from under-developed 
aS of the world, 


x 


started University courses have been 
Uniteq at some universities in the 
Versity | Kingdom. Edinburgh Uni- 
Sparimer, decided to institute a new 
Preparing in Heriot-Watt College, 
Science, © for a degree in technological 
ments ^ C Wales, two new depart- 
> One in Political Theory and 


e 
ea] ment, and the other in Chemi- 


a À 
Sstablig ivil Engineering, have been 
Swanse ed at the University College, 
Chairs A In addition, three new 


blied N Electrica] Engineering, Ap: 
hemj,,Mlectrieity and Agricultural 
Univer TY, have been set up at the 
ang ro Colleges of Cardiff, Bangor, 
“tystwyth respectively. 


y% * 
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An International Seminar on Public 
Library Development in Asia will take 
place at the Delhi Public Library, 
Seminar on Public Delhi, from 
Library Development October 6-26, 
this year. Thirty-five librarians and 
educators from 19 countries are expect- 
ed to participate in the Seminar. 


The Seminar will study the principal 
public library problems in Asia and 
will draft plans and proposals for the 
development of services, particularly 
in connection with fundamental educa- 
iion. The Delhi Public Library will 
serve as a "Laboratory" where parti- 
cipants may study the practical applica- 
tion of public library principles and 
methods discussed in the Seminar 
meetings. 


* * 


Unesco has just published a new 
edition of “Vacations Abroad" listing 
eight hundred study tours, summer 

schools and work 
«Vacations Abroad” camps in 64 coun- 

tries. This selec- 
tion of educational travel opportunities 
is specially planned for people eager to 
combine holidays with a study of 
foreign lands, languages and peoples. 
“Vacations Abroad” includes details of 
dates, places, subjects of study and 
costs for such travel. This handbook 
is now in its seventh year. The new 
edition includes, for the first time, a 
section on Special Travel Rates to help 
students and young people to journey 
abroad as cheaply as poss:ble. 


acf : 


Performance Tests of Intelligence 


under Indian Conditions, by C. M. 
Bhatia (with a foreward by Godfery 
H. Thompson), Geoffrey Cumberlege 
Oxford University Press: 1955: pp. 131. 
Price: Rs. 10/-. 


ERFORMANCE Tests of Intelligence" 
by C. M. Bhatia describes a battery 
of performance tests (or more accurate- 
ly Non-Verbal Tests) prepared by the 
author under Indian conditions, the 
tests included being Kohs’ Block De- 
sign, Alexander’s Passalong, Pattern 
Drawing (devised by the author), Im- 
mediate Memory (author’s, with an al- 
ternative form suitable for illiterates) 
and Picture Completion (author's). 
The battery is meant for use on school- 
going as well as illiterate boys between 
the ages of 11 to 16 and is intended to 
evaluate general intelligence as well 
as intelligence of a practical nature as 
contrasted with intelligence measured 
by Verbal Tests. Separate norms have 
been given for (a) literates (with non- 
weighted raw Scores) (b)  illiterates 
(with non-weighted scores) and (c) 
literates (with weighted scores) to 
give the best prediction for the gener- 
al factor found in the centroid analy- 
sis of the data, 


j E i 


BOO 


5 O 
Y 


EVIEWS ES 


The norms are based on two proupa 
one literate consisting of 642 E 
aged 11 to 16, and the other Mr. ss 
of 512 boys of the same age-range. m 
maximum possible score for the es 
battery is 95 and the total time es ^ 
in the administration of the katen n 
an individual rather less than an ho 


f 

Performance tests have gone on i 
fashion recently due to the we 
expenditure involved in their a raid 
tration. Researches have also mo such 
less conclusively established that hich 
tests hardly measure anything W^ 
cannot be equally effectively 
by group-tests of the paper-a! e: 
type. Performance tests Tig arti- 
course, their clinical use and m he 
cularly useful in situations bam 
testee cannot be approached dut in 
a verbal medium; but their va ated. 
these respects is often overestit ó atia 
However, the tests described by 5 
deserve attention for two reaso edge 
the first place, to the best know tery 
of the reviewer, this is the first baie 
of performance tests standar ndly: 
under Indian conditions. m » 
the book describes the details of § ill 
ardisation very lucidly and as ro re 
amply reward perusal by studen nd 
ceiving training in the theory 
practice of test construction. 
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But before the battery can be recom- 
mended for general use, one must ask 
for data bearing on its reliability and 
Validity, According to the author, 
the reliability as measured by the split- 
half method is of the order of .85. The 
co-efficient is no doubt as high as can 

© expected in respect of a battery of 

is kind, but is certainly lower than 
the figure Suggested by Kelley and 
mets for individual tests, namely, 
hai A10, the application of the split- 
ion technique is not free from objec- 
wh - This method should be used only 
th en there is a reasonable certainty 
at the basic assumptions on which 
the Fangs is based are satisfied by 
Show ata. Bhatia gives no evidence to 
even that these assumptions were 
dat, ^PProximately satisfied by his 
i e only proper method, in the 
neces, as is recognised by the 
repeat Imself; would have been to 
the battery on the same sample 

the ,,3 Stitable interval and co-relate 
is got and re-test scores. Until this 
mu ec the reliability of the battery 

remain an open question. 

E oi, data concerning the validity of 
nature 7Y also are of a suggestive 
Opinions © Y, for neither the teacher’s 
Validate, against which the battery was 
Sample — IN respect of the literate 
agains, "9" the opinions of the villagers 
in pec" Which the tests were validated 
by ae of the illiterate group can 
Accept, pin ans be considered to be an 
conducteg criteria”. Only carefully 
acey research or alternatively the 
Wor er "led experience of research 
SE Ye a with the battery over a number 
battery jgan show how valid the 


The 
or Men also describes the results 
Ns 


nd analysis of the data of the 
WO factors are  indentified, 


one general and the other a memory 
factor. Indications of a third space 
factor are also reported, but consider- 
ing that the second factor residuals 
were statistically insignificant, no con- 
fidence can be placed in its indentifica- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the description of the six 
tests as given by the author can be 
taken only as a tentative account of 
their factorial structure. A battery 
which employs only six tests of which 
only one is of one type and the others 
of another—roughly speaking—is hard- 
ly suited for a factorial examination 
of the tests. The author also reports 
significant differences between the lit- 
erate and the illiterate groups and 
gives some information of sociological, 
educational and clinical interest con- 
cerning the two samples. The results 
are, generally speaking, in conformity 
wiih the findings reported by other 
workers in similar studies. 


Veda Prakasha 


Education and Social Change in Tropi- 
cal Areas by Margaret Read, published 
by Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., Lon- 
don; 1955: pp. 130 price: 8s. 6d. 


HE book contains results of many 

years’ thought which the author has 
devoted to education in relation to the 
culture of the under-developed count- 
ries, particularly those. within the 
Commonwealth of Nations. In a 
small phrase, the nine papers collected 
in this book bear on the application of 
anthropology to education. 


There are two ways in which the 
anthropological point of view has 
benefitted education. Educationists 
have noted with consternation that 
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wherever modern education and the 
modern school system has gone, it has 
affected adversely the social stability 
and wholesome personality develop- 
ment of individuals composing the so- 
ciety. Anthropology should help us in 
avoiding this kind of disharmony. This 
question occurs again and again in the 
Papers contained in this volume. 


Secondly, anthropology has broaden- 
ed the concept of education to include 
community development through the 
educational process. Miss Read, there- 
fore, refers many times to the role 
which the education of adults plays in 
leading a primitive Society to modern 
Society. In fact, she has devoted a 
whole paper to “Adult Education in 
the Colonies”, 


In this connection, Miss Read has 
raised a very interesting question 
which, in some way, is central to the 
role of Adult education in the general 
educational development of a commu- 
nity, viz, how are the few who are 
reached by the Adult Education Move- 
ment going to reach out in their turn 
to help the peasants to meet the shocks 


of social change in the modern techno- 
logical age, 


One of the more important papers 
in this connection is that of “Educa- 
tional Problems in Non-autonomous 
Territories”. This deals with the speci- 
fic problems which arise when under- 
developed countries race to catch up 
with modern technological society. 


The issues arising out of this have 
been analysed by the author with 
skill. 

In another interesting paper on 


“Cultural Contacts in Education”, the 
author discusses the stages of cultura] 
assimilation of the superior culture by 
the people of the primitive culture. 
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The problems dealt with in this 
book are not merely the problems of 
countries at the colonial stage of deve- 
lopment. They are problems | wu 
are faced today by all countries that 
have lagged behind in the race for 
civilisation. In all countries and more 
so in these countries, education has to 
be related to the cultura! pattern e 
à society, namely, to the people's es 
toms and manners, to their E a 
and family patterns and to the valu 
and attitudes which they cherish. 


The papers in this book are mes 
in the nature of exploratory Meri 
than definite and precise sone 
This is, in fact, both the strength a 
the weakness of this book. 


The book will be useful to all v 
who have a responsibility for eem 
an educational policy and, particu 2^ ^ 
to those who are responsible Lor 
development of education in eg the 
munity Development Areas an as d 
National Extension Service A! 
India. 


Sohan Singh 


in India by 


The Future of English Publishin£ 


Prof. A. R. Wadia; Asia 
House; Price Rs. 7/14/-. 


HE. greatest achievemen rof. 
L British in India, according to Ate 
Wadia, was the introduction 0 , j 
language in this country. It is ^. 
tage, which he feels oc patrio- 
thrown away in a fit of pseudo F^. a 
tism, for by doing so we may pathy 
great inspiring force in every 
ment of life. gis? 
In examining the future of E ed 
in India, Prof. Wadia has oh p 
the position of its possible 1 ol op 
Hindi and the regional languag 


the question of the medium of instruc- 
pen he has summarised his ideas in 
he Preface to this book: 


7G) At the Primary stage the 
radium of instruction must be the 
Eel language, which would also 
aan ne mother-tongue of the vast maj- 
nl in the region concerned. Hindi 

Y also be begun in the last two 
ears of th 


e Primary stage. 


(i) At the 
regional Jan 


Secondary stage the 
inst, &Y38E will be the medium 
Will have tion. The study of Hindi 
stud ave to be continued, but the 
d ngli must also begin, 
"ly for those who aspire to 

Y education. 


Git) At the 


iversi a it is 
Very desirable es ersity stage it 


medi m d o maintain a common 
to be p, 9. instruction. It will have 
but wheslish for a few years to come, 
Should augt has to be displaced it 
Sor, Re ‘ies m Hindi a natural succes- 
Sity Bier DA languages at the Univer- 
Unityin ze will destroy the greatest 
age, Ey mission of the English Jingu: 
the medi W en English ceases tò be 
leq e ey of instruction, “its know- 
ent pud be such as to. enable a 
DT. read English books with 
inpe leaga] be a distinct advantage 
ditern id Adership of the Indians in the 
pn Write Sphere if in future they 
"Ilis E and speak effectively in 
Present Most as well as they do at 


0 
Dass: ok Presents more or less a 
Ver s Slonate E i à A 
Si discussion of this contro- 


Of .. i A 
i Side : -Slon besides giving a` lot 
tu- terest Mation. For instare, ` it 


NS of r£ 1o find that the British 

co Were'also faced with a 
dint rule “stion~ at: the beginning of 
/ Shay lore 458 it to þe the old tra- 
through Sanskrit, Arabic 
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or Persian, or the new scientific know- 
ledge from the West through English? 
The answer came from Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy when, in 1823, he wrote to 
Lord Amherst asking for a “more lib- 
eral and enlightened system of in- 
struction, embracing mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry and an- 
atomy, with other useful sciences. . . 
This cleared the way for the introduc- 
tion of English into India. 


One of the happy features of the 
book is that it endeavours to correct 
the one-sided view that is held by some 
Indian  educationists, of Macaulay's 
role while laying the foundation of 
English education in this country. 
Macaulay never envisaged educating 
the whole body of our people through 
the medium of the English language. 
What he aimed at was to form a class 
of persons, who would, on the one 
hand, be interpreters between the 
rulers and the ruled and, on the other, 
to enrich our dialects with terms of 
science borrowed from Western no- 
menclature, and render them by deg- 
rees fit vehicles for conveying know- 
ledge to the great mass of the people. 

Prof. Wadia has pointed to Macaus. 
lay's _cock-sureness in his opinions, 
Something of that. over-confidence is 
reflectéd in Prof. Wadia's own. For 
instance he says: "What Latin and 
Greek have been in European Univer- 
sities for centuries, English will have 
to be in our Indian Universities. Or 
again, "The language problem in India 
is really simple. at bottom but. it has 
been needlessly complicated by senti- 
mentalism .and pseudo-patridtism:” - Tt 
is difficult to find any. adequate defence 
for either of these statements. L : 
` The chapter, English Literature and. 
Indian Life, is more interesting than 
valuable ` because there does not em- 
erge any pattern of what has been 
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termed “Indo-Anglian” literature, whe- 
ther in prose or verse. Nor it is clear 
from this chapter what possible lines 
of development to expect in this field. 


The book is written in a straight- 
forward and readable style and whe- 
ther we agree with Prof. Wadia’: 
views or not, it makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the consideration of a vex- 
ed question over which tempers have 
not cooled down yet. Nor can one fail 
to breathe the air of nostalgic love that 
Prof. Wadia feels for the English lan- 
guage, not only for what it has meant 
to the whole Indian sub-continent in 
the past but also for what it has obvi- 
ously meant to himself personally, In 
that mood one might, within limits, 
share the hope that he entertains for 
its future in our country, 


M. P. Jain 


Training in Home Management by 
Margaret Weddell, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1955. pp. 198. 
Price: 12s, 6d, 


“H OME Management” in the English 

System of education receives pro- 
vocative and over-all treatment by Mar- 
garet Weddell and her co-authors Enid 
McIntosh, Esther Neville-Smith and 
Peggy Alexander in a book that is 
bound to be popular. 


The subject was first introduced into 
English Schools in the mid-Victorian 
period under the somewhat mundane 
title of “Domestic Science". The new 
subject was accepted with awe. 


Parents frowned on it because it re- 
legated their children to the status ‘of 
“domestics” and deprived them of an 
education equal to that 
upon men. 


bestowed 
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But worthier objectives guided hk. 
actions of the pioneers,  respons 


for introducing a practical appro 
in the school curriculum. Tu 


homes that reflected all that was Eo 
in the culture and history of thes 
ple, the educationists hoped to co ‘ling 
the uncongenial attitudes preva 
among the citizens of the day. 

Since then, “Home Management E 
come to occupy a definite place t pst 
school curriculum. Though a ceni 
unimaginatively taught, the ^ have 
and treatment of the subject "^ 
widened immeasurably and at the Pre 
school stage it has become 
specialised, 


Unfortunately, the adaptation 


home science to a progressively ^ 
rated form is confined to ? dd Nat 
sphere in the educational we = 

is the subject's capacity for m 
tion into the work of yaon under 
service organisations common de ee 
stood. These two themes rece ns ggest 
prehensive treatment. The rofitably, 
tions, made there, could be P d 
followed in the undeveloped aT 
the world. 


teg 


In tracing the history of aret 
education, the book gives an g printi 
ing insight into the underly nglis^ 
ples that guided the policy ° th 
educationists and legislators S 
time. True to the traditions O of reg 
cracy they avoided any - s pe 
mentation. For instance, "i igo? 
ance was one of the bigge part f 
legislators faced in the latte Money. 
the 19th century. “Whisky, wn i 
allocated by the Local Texa was BENA 
toms and Excise) Act of ci 3 ub! 
used tc compensate own "T 
houses iiid it was at that ret 
tended to close. It was inste 
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to County Councils either for promo- 
ting Technical education or for reduc- 
ing rates. Some of it was used to pro- 
Vide evening classes in cooking. 


This valuable treatise should prove 
a indispensable supplementary reader 
9 Teacher Training Institutes. House- 
pes, in particular, should find the 
ook enlightening and entertaining., 


E this and for the valuable practi- 

state EBestions it makes on a welfare 

rri book should be equally wel- 

lative by members of parliament, legis- 

Ocal pos s emblies, municipalities and 

in t oards, as it is a unique document 
© field of Social Welfare. 


Roshan Marker. 


'S. T 
maj) Sociological Hindi Quarterly; 
Pith 4, Vigyan Parishad Kashi Vidya- 


anaras; Price: Rs. 2/-. 


Timea, literature in Hindi is grow- 
E 8 fast, but it is still by no means 
jects a m and there are many sub- 
literatu Which there is practically no 
ture-in re in Hindi. Every serious ven- 
The |> this field is, therefore, welcome. 
Apr yp, Wuarterly brought out in 
Parishad S year, by the Samaj Vigyan 
e ma of Banaras helps to fill one of 
rature 7 Saps in Hindi periodical lit- 
£ is technical subjects. Socio- 
long tra; c biect in which we have a 
ER Tece ition of scientific study. But 
Clipse t times, it has suffered partial 
laore ME to other demands of 
a Who date urgency. And scho- 
prd hay, have been working in this 
Sdin th for the most part been occu- 
© Study of Western Wd 
an S, and the work of o 

qe Polars, who in their time led 
ts, has © this field as in many 
` The , ?nsequently suffered neg- 
result has been that studies 
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in this field tend to exist in a kind of 
vacuum unrelated to the reality of 
Indian social patterns. 

This state of affairs is, to a large ex- 
tent, reflected in this new periodical 
where most of the articles are cast in 
the Western mould, though all of 
them are competently written by 
schclars of established repute and re- 
cognised merit. The one refreshing 
exception is a field study of a village 
in Hyderabad which is particularly 
important as an example of the kind of 
investigation on which all genuine socio- 
logical studies in our country must be 
based. 

It is interesting to find that this 
shortcoming in our sociological studi- 
es has been noticed and clearly point- 
ed out by Prof. D. P. Mukerjee in his 
Presidential address to the first Socio- 
logical Conference held at Dehra Dun 
which has been reproduced in the 
issue. The warning given by him 
should be heeded, and our future 
studies in the field should not be 
a break, but a carrying forward 
of our own tradition, strengthen- 
ing and vitalising it albeit by bring- 
ing it into contact with the latest 
Western methods and techniques. 

itorial Board of this periodi- 
Marei by Acharya Narendra 
Deva, inspires confidence, and it is to 
be hoped that this venture which has 
got off to a good start will continue to 
maintain the high standards which it 

has set itself. 
Yaduvanshi 


Teaching English, Volume I, No. 4, 
January 1955. 

urs small Quarterly already has an 

T established place among the educa- 

tional periodicals of the country. It is 
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always relevant—its articles are of 
practical value in addition to being 
readable. In this issue, I would parti- 


 cularly draw the attention of the 


reader to ‘Educational Aims in Langu- 
age Teaching’ by F. L. Billows and 
‘Poetry in School’, a first instalment, by 
Norman E. Williams. The first is the 
sort of article in educational philoso- 
phy, that, though it deals with seeming 
generalities, is in fact of immediate 
value to our teachers of language—in- 
deed of any language, for it does not 
restrict itself to the use and the value 
of English. The second article is the 
kind of thing we have looked for, for 
some time. In an age in which poetry 
is increasingly regarded as a luxury, 
this very rational approach to its teach- 
ing should reassure the teacher of 
poetry on the contribution that he has 
made, and is making towards child 
imagination and child personality. 
*Question Box' on page 103 is, I think, 
an excellent idea and one that is like- 
ly to grow in value and volume as the 
circulation of this excellent Quarterly 
increases. 


Muriel Wasi 


*African Women" June, 1955, Vol. I, 
No. 2. The Department of Education 
in. Tropical Areas University of Lon- 
don, Institute of Education. 


ee A FRICAN Women"issued twicea year 

in June and December by the De- 
partment of Education in Tropical 
Areas, University of London Institute 
of Education, contains valuable and 
timely material on the subject of Afri- 
can women, and the African’ conti- 
nent. 


""Afficà in Ferment” is known to the 
world, but this pamphlet reveals the 
lesser known, constructive and pro- 
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gressive forces that bring to ae 
the guidance it needs in its struggle 
for freedom and independence. 


While the articles throw light on ia 
customs, problems and important 
movements in the social and e) 
tional field today, "News in E. 
gives varied information on the PR 
gress African women have ME 
“Publications” reports briefly on bora 
and articles and a small column 1S ing 
voted to an index to articles appen 
in various journals on women in AI 

S or 

The pamphlets contain material f 
the layman interested i 
could, with advantage, be pla ‘Africa? 
journals at the Department of 
Studies and elsewhere. 


inc 
Community Development p 1 
Vol. VI (No. 3) June 1955, 
Shilling. 
j i n of 

uis journal is the continuata i 

the old Mass Education Bu pir 
acts as a clearing house for formation 
ty development news and in e and, 
from various parts of the wealth of 
particularly, the Como Je artic 
Nations. Some of ie m e Ma 
in the present number art: ol 
lords Community; Care ot M ards 
and Children as a first step a 4 
Improved Feeding by P- S. ndi” 
Reports from Gold 
Mauritius, Nyasaland an 


d 
rebos 
The bulletin constitutes m OF 
ing material for Social Edu work? 
ganisers and Village Leve 
who may have access to it. Pr 


| 
| 


` for poder ev 
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- The Builders and the Books, published 


in 1955 by Unesco, 19, Avenue Kleber, 
Paris-lóe. Price: 3s. 6d. 


qus 52-page booklet gives a summary 
5 account of United Nations’ tech- 
nical assistance to the countries of the 
Middle East since 1951, with particu- 
ar emphasis on the work carried on 
Y Unesco. This organisation func- 


Et i 4 : 
ons in the field of education, science 


Sil RUM, But whether it is indus- 
gress evelopment or agricultural pro- 
any y public health or social reform, 
err Une plan aimed at increasing 
E a resources and making the 
or ie human resources, must sooner 

er face the problem of education. 


P : 
n book tells how Unesco is help- 


to uild countries of the Middle East 
Ministr institutions for training ad- 
at ie judges, and technicians 
t €vels. Unesco experts are helping 
Primar Overnments to open schools at 
to tack Secondary and higher levels 
and train the problem of instruction 
ton are Paes London, Paris and Bos- 
aghdaq ast giving way to Damascus, 
tals and Tehran as the new capi- 
Starteg Sclence. ‘Limited experiments’ 
Years a In small way only two or three 
amazing” have startled people with the 
taken § rapidity with which they have 
a old and generated large-scale 
Cation œ 28S. The Fundamental Edu- 
1952 ds oe opened at Baghdad in 
the Tesu touched off a chain reaction, 
€f wo wits of which are a source 
t B Ve en to the men responsible 
n of Fu nture. An international cen- 
t Sipg "damenta] education in Egypt 
àyyan in the Menouf dis- 
th Needs "iles north of Cairo) serves 
a Light of the Arab World. "Towards 
Isa chapter recounting 


Unesco efforts to help the homeless 
Arab refugees of Palestine to find a 
new life. 

K T. 


“Education News” Volume 5, No. 1, 
February 1955. Published bi-monthly 
by the Commonwealth Office of Edu- 
cation, Australia. 


Ts issue deals wholly with the 

training of school teachers in Aus- 
tralia and it contains a select biblio- 
graphy on the subject. 

Of particular interest to Education 
departments, Teacher Training insti- 
tutes, educationists and teachers, will 
be the sections relating to: emergency 
training schemes of Primary school 
teachers; the training of technical tea- 
chers who are drawn from the indus- 
trial ranks and whose problem is a 
young and controversial one which 
could perhaps be of value in the re- 
cruitment and training of technical 
teachers in India; and the way Aus- 
tralia, in its widely divergent States, 
tackles the problem of in-service 
training of teachers, an urgent but 
neglected aspect of our educational 
set-up. Some of these ideas could as 
easily be implemented in some Indian 
States, almost immediately, specially 
after the momentum given by the 
Union Governments Headmasters 
Conference. 

Similar news coverage would be 
welcomed by the educational world 
in India. While perhaps en All-India 
coverage by any one journal might 
be too ambitious a scheme, much 
ground could be gained, to begin with, 
if each journal could bring out occa- 
sionally (once a year), a similar bro- 
chure of pure news items of education- 
al developments and activities in their 


respective states. 
R..M. 
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Journals and other Publications Re- 
ceived. 


Christian Education—Hyderabad, 
Deccan. Vol. XXXII, No. II, June, 
1955. Annual subscription: Rs. 2/-. 


Education and Psychology (Shik- 
sha Aur Manovigyan)—Delhi-6. Voll, 
No. 1, Jan-March, 1955. A quarterly 
Journal. Annual subscription: Rs. 6/-. 


Educational Evaluation--New Cale- 
donia; South Pacific Commission Tech- 
nical paper No. 73 by J. C. Nield. De- 
cember, 1954. Price: 2/- sterling. 


Educational India—Masulipatam. 
Vol. XXI, Nos. 11-12 May and June, 
1955; Vol. XXII, No. 1, July 1955. An- 
nual subscription: Rs. 4/8/-. 

Expeditions to the Himalayas for 
selection of a site for High Altitude 
research station—Issued by Govt. of 
India Central Water and Power Com- 
mission, New Delhi. 


Indian Librarian—Jullundur. Vol. 9, 
No. 4, March, 1955. A quarterly Jour- 
nal. Annual subscription: Rs. 8/8/-. 

Indian Journal of Adult Education— 
Delhi. Vol. XVI, No. 2, June, 1955. A 
quarterly Journal; Annual subscrip- 
tion: Rs. 5/-. 


Jan Jivan (Hindi monthly)—Udaipur 
(Rajasthan). Vol. 7, Nos. 2 to 5, Feb.- 
May, 1955. Annual subscription: Rs. 5/-. 


, Journal of the Mysore State Educa- 
tion Federation—Bangalore-2. Vol. VIII, 
Nos. 4-5, Dec. 1954 and March 1955. A 
quarterly Journal. Annual subscrip- 
tion: Rs. 3/-. 


Literacy Teaching for Adults—New 
Caledonia; South Pacific Commission 
Technical Paper No. 72 by Karel Neijs. 
November, 1954. Price: 5/- sterling. 


Nai Shiksha (Hindi monthly) —Jai- 


pur. Volume V, May-June 1 
Annual subscription: Rs. 4/8/-. en 
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i i ‘Delhi. 
Sahitya Akadami—New . ‘De 
Annual Report 1954-55. Published by 

the National Academy of Letters. 


Sahyog. (Hindi monthly) —Sim’é 
Vol. 3, Nos. 8-10, May to July. Annu 
subscription: Rs. 7/8/-. 

Sangraha Andhra Vijnana 
Hyderabad-7. The Concise 
Encyclopaedia. 


Koshamu— 
Telugu 


Social Education News purin 
Delhi. Vol. VI, Nos. 6 and 8, June. 
August 1955. Annual subscrip 
Rs. 3/-. 1 

o. 9 

Sunshine—Poona-5. Vol. 1 onthi” 
July, 1955. A Children's 
Annual subscription: Rs. 5/8/-- à 

atna-" 


ETE 
The Bihar Educationist terly 
Vol. 3, No. 1, March, 1955... Acque 2 
Journal. Annual subscription: ait 
„ining 


“The Educator" University T ril, 
College, Nagpur. Vol. 9, No: ' annua! 
1955. A quarterly journa 
subscription: Rs. 4/8/-- Trait" 

A Miscellany of the Second? arch 
ing College, Bombay—No. ^ 
1955. 

The Mysore Economic 7, May © 
Bangalore-2. Vol. 41, Nos: 5 t scrip 
July 1955. Annual SU 


review’, 


Rs. 6/8/-. vol 


um- pr 
The School World —Belg- A 
] su 


XX, Nos. 4-5, April-May bscriP! 

monthly journal. Annua b 

Rs. 3/-. 
The Social Scienc D GC; 

programme XII; Fars 1 

Price: $ 0.25; 1/6; 75 fr. m. 966. 
The Teg—Vol. III, No. Ib ^P. f 


Vidyarthi—Ahmedabad"T- pset 
No. II, May, 1955. Annual . 
Rs. 5/-; Rs. 2/-. (for stu 
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THE TEXTBOOK PROBLEM 


A (We publish below 
alk given by Shri K G. Saiyidain, 
vens nl Secretary to the Govern- 
at th of India, Ministry of Education, 
hela ne on textbook production 
short 4» Srinagar in April/May, 1955. A 
elbenpe nd of the seminar appears 
ere in this issue). 


extracts from a 


8lad we have been able to get 
SE d group of educationists, 
S: Publishers and members of 
Co~Operati Committees to carry out a 
and im "ve Study of the many difficult 
On t pot tant Problems in this field. 
x Occasion I should like to share 

u the feeling of serious concern 
overnment of India and the 

f Education have experienced 

o toa in regard to the text- 
Ve yea ton in India, More than 

à MMitte. ago, they had appointed 
the inc to examine this problem, 
m nY useful recommendations 

uld not so far be effectively 

studied p Recently, the problem 

Co fniss? the Secondary Educa- 
saa m with particular refer- 

n dreary schools and the Com- 

ny defect. Pointed attention to the 
tion, 7S and evils in the existing 

to p 88esting certain lines of 
Prove it. We found that it 

sgh to formulate policies 

Vice however good it might 
necessary that some one 
e the initiative, grasp this 
be | demonstrate what 

9 done to improve the 
textbooks, The Barean of 


as 
tak 


Textbook Research, established by the 
Central Government, is our response to 
this challenge. During the last one year 
that it has been working it has already 
found its feet and is trying, within its 
modest resources, to make itself felt in 
the field. The present workshop, a 
natural development of its activities, 
will provide the staff of the Bureau 
with an opportunity to have a mutually 
beneficial exchange of ideas and views 
with workers in the field and afford the 
latter a chance to test their practices 
and achievements in the light of the 
work and the studies initiated at the 
Bureau. In all academie work, which 
has a social bearing and significance, 
there is always a danger of theory and 
practice being divorced from each 
other, of research workers being cut off 
from contact with field experience 
which gives concreteness and reality to 
their thinking, and of field workers 
being unable to test their experience at 
the touchstone of incisive and critical 
thought. The significance of a work- 
shop like this lies in the fact that it 
builds a bridge between these two 
banks of an integral activity. 


Let me confess to you frankly, that 
in this field of Textbooks, the position 
is very unsatisfactory and gives us no 
cause whatever for complacency. A few 
years back, I happened to be in Paris 
in connection with a UNESCO Confer- 
ence and utilised the opportunity to 
visit an International Book Exhibition 
that had been organised there at the 
time. It displayed children's books— 
textbooks as well as others— which ra. 
presented a large majority of countries 
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f the worl : 
P observe that, with only a few excep- 


tions, our textbooks appeared to be 

inferior to those of other countries— 

particularly so in the matter of print- 

ing, production and illustrations. Some 

of the countries, which in point of size, 

population and resources were so small 

that they could be easily accommodated 

in any of our minor States had sent 

books whose standard of production 

aroused my admiration and envy. And 

I thought to myself: Surely, there is 
no reason why we should not be. able 
to provide a better deal for our children 
and give them books which will stimu- 
late their interest and also give them 
some aesthetic pleasure! This work- 
shop provides an opportunity for all of 
us to make a perceptible dent on the 
existing situation or at least to formu- 
late lines of attack which we may 
follow when we go back to our respec- 
tive spheres of work. 


Many of you are undoubtedly aware, 
that there is at present a significant 
trend in the Indian educational scene 
which seeks to emphasise activity in 
schools and to break down the crippl- 
exaggerated 
academic tradition. In the past, the 
book had assumed a position of undue . 
unquestioningly more exacting an 


ing stranglehold of an 


importance. It was 


assumed that the only way to acquire 
knowledge was through books. Know- 
ledge was something given, something 
ready-made, which the writer put down 
in a book as systematically as he could 
—and all that the teacher had to do was 
to ensure that the child assimilated the 
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d. Iwas deeply concerned Second 


information given in it. This approach printing and pro 
1s now being modified as a result of the 
activity movement”,—which is inter- 
national in its sweep—of Basic Educa- 
tion in India and of the new trends in 


All these move, 
cquisition 9 
vnamic pro 
J productive 


ary Education. 
ments seek to make the a 
knowledge an active and d 
cess and to link it up with , Piso base 
work and crafts. They are Seite is 
on the assumption that he study © 
achieved not only through t ^ pe 
books but also through [meis 
creative and productive expe 


I do not think so, though I an 
that in some circles there re 
to do so. It seems to me : , 
thing, it underlines the im 
producing better books, 
gently related to the e nom 
objectives and more resp raare. dd 
needs and interests of be mem „jse 
books are meant only to " 
more or less mechanically ion m 
certain amount of informs py, = 
temporarily stored in the pa 
a book of indifferent Ligen no gi 
tolerated provided there haa other bam 
inaccuracies in it. On ube + oF 
if books are to play eee ; 
developing system of n choo! 
Multi-purpose Seconc ary elated p 
where they have to be ep carry Pay 
activity programmes an : 


ther the experiences and the 


bourhood, in the - 
shop—their planning os <ible 


That is why, at this June 
educational developmen |” 


we must 7 


tion at all stages, rich w gate 


i bout the advice W » 
pem b authors about the “pout ie 
of books, duction ê a fon » 
book Committees 

partments about 

criteria for judging 
suitability. When 
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San Such advice, I am using that pro- 
like this Gach $ Ler mt T at 
imei, id e or should, look at 
rds nd m all angies and make 
Out bein, Vaich are procressive with- 
Ing impractical. 


If you | 
A awe address arene ne 
this (ask. ve addressed yourselves to 


eens mas I am sure you must have 
Bs ae realize that this cannot be 
come meer all the interests concerned 
ler in a spirit of cooperation 
ate not only their procedure 
t also their objectives. At 
ai re is far too much of what I 
Writers | ng-range Shooting". The 
justification mblain—with considerable 
mum bru tort they bear the maxi- 
'e en: oF the real werk and are 
e minim T for it by being given 
turns, feile share of the financiai re- 
the i E Publishers complain thai 
times so Meo Committees are some- 
sing a ny uel am deliberately 
be sup, MI d Word!—that they cannot 
really good hooks being 
Public criticism 
n hat many of the 
the major part of 
anthors sali. m paying the best 
bry in gettin f really first-rate books 
Va Perly ill s hem well printed and 
“loys  -USlrated but in ensuring, in 
‘ S 


Coordin 
Work by 
Present {| 


e 
Often qo, On 


theip 


ir i 
bys that tpenious and disingenious 
Com the w are actually prescribed 
avara lttee ook 


S often ¢ ie 
ionsiqe ality complain 
ar ion É : 
could any 9, 50 poor that there are 
o 


e tr 


yin 
Oks the ndert- to 


- get out of this situa- 
€rtakin 


S to produce text- 
ls While the publishers 
than a 1S more a money making 
Schere effective measure to 

quality of books... Surely 


learn to 
and delicate that may be. 
undoubtedly a loyalty to their business 
which means that they must have 5 


this is a very unenviable situation and 
the party that suffers most in this 
tangle is the poor child who has to pay 
ior books which are neither intellec- 
tually satisfying nor visually saiisfac- 
tory. And perhaps the next person 
who is hit hardest is the “hack writer” 
who makes little out of the whole ven- 
ture and is, therefore, apt to put little 
into it. 

May I put it to you again that this is 
not a healthy situation? We must get 
out of this vicious circle by every one 
concerned doing his job with greater 
integrity, intelligence and imagination, 
What is this job? The job of the Educa- 
tion Departments is to offer a good 
deal of the technical know-how re. 
quired in this task, which is really a 
highly specialized and skilled task and 
not something which any modestly lite- 
rate person can perform in his odd mo- 
ments of leisure! I hope that our Cen- 
tral and State Bureaux of Textbook 
Research will, in due course, provide 
the necessary professional leadership 
for this purpose. This will, amongst 
many other things, require the setting 

up of Libraries of school books, refer- 
ence materials, illustrations, blocks 
ete—both Indian and foreign—which 
writers and publishers may be able to 


consult with profit. 


reconcile, however difficult 
They have 


a 


ome State Govern- reasonable return on their investment, 
But they have, at least, an 
important loyalty to the nature of the 
work that they are doing which de. 
mands that they turn out the 
books, that they possibly can and thus 
serve the interests of children who are 


equally 


best 
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their consumers. As I see there is no 
basic, inevitable clash between these 
two purposes—it arises when an at- 
tempt is made to amass easy money 
quickly and to concentrate not on the 
quality of the publications but on the 
tricks of dubious salesmanship! There 
are undoubtedly some publishers 
whose entire approach in this matter 
is ill-advised both educationally and 
professionally. They sometimes employ 
ill-qualified hack writers, without the 
experience Or mental calibre to write 
books, and pay them a miserable pit- 
tance for a miserable performance. 
Then they invest money on securing 
the name of some influential or well 
known person as the author, while eco- 
nomising on the actual production of 
the book—its paper, printing, binding 
and illustrations. They do not, how- 
ever mind spending a good deal of 
money on trying to get this book of in- 
different quality approved for use in 
schools! This is, obviously not oily an 
immoral but also a short-sighted poliey 
and I have the feeling that many of the 
publishers concerned do themselves 
realize it. But their plea is that, if they 
did not adopt such tactics, they would 
not be able to get their books on the 
sanctioned list and thus would lose all 
their investment! I wish it were pos- 
sible for me to dismiss this as un- 
worthy suspicion but, unfortunetely, 
that is not so. As the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission has emphatically 
pointed out, in some cases the Text- 
book Committees have not been func- 
tioning with a full measure of respon- 
sibility and integrity and, in some 
cases, the whole thing had become a 
disgraceful racket. Now, however 
Steps are being taken by the Education 
Departments to follow the advice i 

by the Commission and th ibi od is 
in variou | they are trying, 
selecti S ways, to ensure that the 
3 lon of books is above hoard. 
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If the conviction is created that a 
book of real merit will be selected, 
however obscure the writer Or the Lue 
lisher and a book of poor quality E 
be joyously rejected, however, infu’ 
tial the author or the publisher, 
standard of school books is bound ,. 
improve markedly. The only t per 
that good publishers need to remem Es 
is that they should try to build 
business slowly and on firm foun 
as any other good business is DU 
and not as if they we c 
the stock exchange! The b 
lishers should also have 
qualified technical staff ; re 
about the content and quality 9* rope! 
scripts submitted as well as elo " 
lay-out, printing and illustra a] em 
books. I would like to lay specia ing 
phasis on the importance © 
the quality of illustrations w 
rule, is depressing beyone 
much so that I have sometimes 
ed how any alleged artist mE 
made them or any PU ^ 
lisher could have had t™ 
publish them or any me 
mittee with any semblance 
conscience, could have appro: 
They are not only an outras 
children’s aesthetic sense 
flect serious discredit 
standards in this field and 
henceforth refuse to tolerate 
formances. 


hich, a 
a" sil 


e author 
nee 

careful selection O 
adequate remuneration b 
them. The author shou 
adequately for his job Pj 
study of goo 
and abroad, by actua 
children and watching t 
io various kinds of book 
ing full use of all re 
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Ard be available on his particular 
for child The writing of a good book 
say so m really demands, if I may 
Ems i ormidable array of qualities 
as well nowledge of child psychology 
àecurat as an interest in children; 
Dither: knowledge of the subject 
appeal use of simple but effective and 
Presenter: language; a clear and vivid 
quaintar ion of ideas and enough ac- 
rends a with. modern educational 
a vital $i principies to make the book 
Of ossa in the learning process: 
Suc Wires it is difficult to find many 
800d to Fm of all the virtues but it is 
equipment ^» that this is the kind cf 
Ten should of which a writer for child- 
aspire to have so that those who 
some Work in this field may have 
they ha a of the direction in which 
has to Hh to move. I repeat that there 
e Sides much closer liaison amcngst 
and Sete teachers; artists, publishers 
case e ional Departments than is 

ü Well ae REDE SD that a book may 
Odds ang planned work of art and not 
together re of effort awkwardly put 
done on good deal of work has been 
ally Progr ese lines in some education- 
shout ee countries and we 
SXperjenoc c ly profit frorn their 
S a es and technical improve- 
9re in ipse textbook production 

igently. 


ciples and can present their subject 
matter psychologically and suggest 
creative exercises, projects and activi- 
ties which will appeal to children and 
assist them in assimilating knowledge 
intelligently. The material published, 
for instance, by Harold Rugg in the 
United States bearing on social studies 
falls under this category. But there is 
also another kind of book that we 
should learn to use more and more in 
our schools—a living and creative book 
written by a gifted writer, which is not 
cramped by the requirements of the 
svllabus but provides a rich fare of 
intellectual stimulation and enjoyment. 
It may bea play or story by Tagore; it 
may be a book like *How Man became 
a Giant" dealing with pre-history; it 
may be something like the Basic 
Science series which presents Science 
not as a school subject but as an adven- 
turous part of everyday life; it may be 
Nehru's "Letters from a father to his 
daughter.” I make a plea for such books 
for two reasons—they help to bridge 
the gap between life and the academi- 
cally pigeon-holed knowledge in school 
and they enable the student to pass on 
from the study of textbooks. to books 
of general significance which every 
educated person should learn to read 
with interest. ools have often fail- 
ed to facilitate this transition and one 
of the ways in which they can do so is 
to introduce the students to such books 
when they are still at school. . I have 
no doubt that, if the demand increases 
and gifted writers and teachers are 
to contact with one another, 

will be fortheoming in due 


"s Sre à 


an ool bo re at least two kinds of good 
e encon is that we should look for 
SXtbo urage. One is the orthodox 
ject gp 2S such, with the definite 
Preserip teaching children a certain 
Writte ed Syllabus and this can be best 
pe —by in so far as it is found neces 
Age of Persons who have a know- 
educational methods and prin- 
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WHAT IS A 


(Adapted from an article in « 
Boykin, Director of the Division 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, U.S.A. 
ingly utilised in India and i 
Objectives and procedures). 


Since its inception in 1936 the work- 


Shop has become exceedingly populai 
and widespread in use. But unfortun- 
ately, like "progressive education" 
"pupil activity" and many other term 
and innovations in American education, 
the term "workshop" is perhaps great- 
ly misunderstood, overworked, aud 
widely misused. In fact there is a grow- 
ing tendency to use the term “work. 
shop” to refer to all sorts of meetings 
and gatherings. It is essential that the 
true nature, purposes, organisation and 
characteristics of the Workshop 
understood to avoid confusion. 
Most attempts to define the wort 
are in terms of description of 
lure rather than in 
Workshop actually is, 
f Education, however, 


an attempt and defines 
ollows: 


be 


kshop 
method, 
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Training Course in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 


A six weeks’ training course con- 
ducted by the Central Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance from 
May 19th to June 17th, 1955 was attend- 
ed by 46 people from various, States. 
The course which was inaugurated by 
Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Additional Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Education, dealt with fun- 
damental problems in the field of em- 
ployment and educational, vocational 
and personal adjustments in School and 
at home. Representatives from the 
States belonged to practically every 
category of educational worker, from 
professors and lecturers in Teachers’ 
Colleges, to headmasters and teachers 
of secondary schools, Inspectors of 
Schools, psychologists and research 
workers, and staff from State Bureaux 


of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance. 


The programme included lectures 
and tutorials, independent study and 
discussion on Specific assignments 
concerning major problems in guid- 
ance and, on the lighter side, excur- 
Sions and entertainments. Lectures and 
tutorials were mainly occupied with 
the background, goals, professional and 
community resources to aid student 
guidance in secondary schools, 
cular emphasis was pla 
paration of pupils in s 
tional guidance, findin 
ment after School, 
and advice, and on 
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ACTIVITIES AT THE CENTRE 


technical training and opportunities E 
employment. 
i 

A variety of psychological teat 
guidance procedures, intelligence fijes 
tude and personality tests, m" the 
and tests in ‘tool’ subjects ih and 
school curriculum were dealt W onstra 
supplemented by practical dem "hare 
tions. The lecturing work was “orate 
with the officers of the enr A 
General of Resettlement and 
ment, Ministry of Labour. F. 

Tr 

Prof. A. D. Bohra, Director of TS, 
ing, Community Projects A of the 
lion, covered an extensive - munit 
work in progress under pem Se 
Projects and National E> Lal, Ch E 
vice Schemes. Dr. Sohan '^r'yquc? 
Psychologist in the uc the 
tion, Psychological etes d 
Spoke to the training d service gy 
role of psychology in t iod a. 
School education, illustra em 
the principles and techniqu 
tal and scholastic oet 
comparative and objec 
Dr. E. A. Pires of the Centra.” Pd 
of Education and Shri i Texte 
Director, Central Bureau oun 
Research, addressed the ee syste” ple 
role of the Teachers’ Colleg and Jio 
education in the preparation, Jance Pipe 
mentation of vocational n 
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ACTIVITIES AT THE CENTRE 


Wide use was made of the libraries of 
the Central Bureau and Central Insti- 
tute of Education. 


_ To make the utmost use of the specia- 
lised knowledge and experience in 
Many specific areas of psychological and 
Educational work in secondary schools, 
Possesseq by many members of the 
raining Course, seven working groups 
were Set up for the benefit of all the 
Participants in the course. Intelligence 
and aptitude tests, personality assess- 
ent, Counselling, training of guidance 
Personnel, Career masters, curriculum 
ag lopment and extra school activities 
essential aids to guidance services, 
lative progress records, and non- 
Organisations for promoting 
Suidance and personality ser- 
e country, were among the 
Opics discussed. The conclu- 
arrived at were thoroughly dis- 
series ob the training group in a 
seminar meetings later. 


iscussion meetings were 
in which both matters of 
n and a minimum guidance 
tor me were discussed by the Direc- 
mem ~ Rama Rao, with the various 

STR attending the course. The 
Were toon reached at these meetings 
and con mulated in a “working paper 
trainin Sidereq by the members of the 

& group at the seminar. 


Yganisati 
s 
Pro atio 


exe pt of the programme a series of 
Teligj 2S of historical, scientific and 
S Interest was organised. Docu- 

flms and educational i 
ücationt by the Central Institute © 
ae Wa the Audio-visual Section O 
Bates ety of Education, the Unite 
ritish nformation Service and the 
pein *. Ormation Service, besides 


l â 
Pogram, o mative, lent colour to the 
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Headmasters’ Seminars 


twelve seminars proposed to 
NY year in collaboration zh 
the Ford Foundation, four on a Vice 
basis were held, for four weeks each 
during May/June, with a view to ed 
changing ideas and experiences yj h 
basis of the Secondary Education om- 
mission’s recommendations, and ve e- 
port of the Secondary Education Inter- 
national Team. 


Peeling seminar began on 
Neg pee ps directed d ae: 
A. K. Chanda, ex-Director, Board 3 
Secondary Education, West poe 
Delegates from West Bengal, Manipur, 
Assam and Tripura attended. 


y nd Andhra sent delegates 
ie eres held at Wen ce 
which began on May 29th an ya 
directed by Shri Mohd. Usman, puty 
Director of Education, Madras. 


i rted on 
inar at Ranchi star n 
J e je aier the guidance of Shri 
KP Sinha, Director es com. 
ihar was attende x B 
ES dut Bihar and Vindhya 
Pradesh. n 
s Assa 
tes from Hyderabad, rissa, 
a igi Pradesh attended the 
asd rangabad seminar which began on 
je: 2nd under the direction of Shri 
S Shendarkar, Officer on Special 
Do Office of the Director of Public 
i Hyderabad. Full reports 
irm first ‘three seminars have not yet 
wes received, but we give below some 
"s hs discussions which took place at 
Aurangabad. _ 
recommended that at least 
fh re should be engaged 
i teaching high school classes and 
Ran intermediates for middle 
asses Matriculates were found to be 
insdequale for Higher Secondary 
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Schools. Better service conditions and 
pay scales were suggested to attract 
better personnel for the teaching pro- 
fession. To discourage the practice of 
private tuition, it was suggested that 
provision should be made for backward 
students to be coached by teachers in 
return for extra fees. No teacher 
should take up tuition without the 
knowledge of the headmaster, nor 
should tuition work exceed two hours 
daily. No tuition should be taken up 
at the fag end of the academic year. 
Tutorials should be arranged during 
the working hours of the schools. 


To cope with the growing demand 
for trained teachers, the seminar sug- 
gested that the number of training 
institutions should be increased. It 
considered the following defects in the 
present system of training courses: — 


4) More stress is laid on theory 
than on teaching practice. 


<li) Inadequate attention is paid to 
qualifying the pupil teachers in 
co-curricular activities, mental 
hygiene, the health of pupils, 
school administration, crafts 
and technical subjects. More 
time than necessary is spent 
on teaching the contents of 
school subjects. 


iii) No provision is made for the 
training for the oriental 
language teachers. 

(Gv) Trained Matriculates are con- 
sidered adequate for teaching 
in secondary schools. 


(v) Graduates with a combination 
of subjects which have little to 
do with the secondary schools 
are selected for training. 


(Vi) Adequate provision is not 
made for research and experi- 
ments in the field of education. 


The following suggestions were made 
to remove these defects: — 


(i) Pupil teachers should have 
enough practice in teaching 


work. 
(ii) Pupil teachers should l 
trained in such a way tha 


they are able to participate Si 
and organise co-curricu a 
activities. 

(iii) The time spent at presi 
the pupil teachers in ! 


present by 
eading 


school subjects to E 
their knowledge shou stead 


duced to a minimum. -> 
this time should be utili 


: “cur” 
train pupil teachers 1n co-cl 
ricular activities, conducting 
New Type Tests and so 9 ^ 

x " -ainl 

(iv) Special provision for pe a 
should be made for O! 
language teachers. locality 

i f the same loc 

(v) Teachers o E d 


should meet perio 
discuss mutual problems. 


a bearing on the cae 
culum should be selec 
training institutions. 


colleges should, in addition 


the training © expert 


undertake research and 


fe 
ents in all aspects 9 ded 
t recomm ts 


tion. Subjects 
for research an 
are: (a) Causes fo 
line; (b) Problem Hom 


d experim ; 
r in 


(c) Handwriting; i pealth 


conditions; (e) Sch 


Refresher course: 
sised to acquaint the tea 


tice of teaching. The t 


sent to the refresher course E i nel? 
years for four weeks an 


d X 
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ntu canca GRÉ 


sed to 


A ; aving 

(vi) Graduates with subjects p 
for 
raining 


of fatigue 


ha” 
s have been emP pe 
cher WI «ac 


5 theory an pe 
latest methods in the D echers may, ye 


ACTIVITIES AT THE CENTRE 


ih offering them correct advice as to 

oe Selection of the diversified courses 

(eee in Class IX. The seminar 
ommended that: 


» A short training may be given 
E us to take up the work of 
pupi masters and to advise the 
ang © P the selection of their subjects 
should Lo (ii) Proper arrangements 
fully ms made in the school to care- 
traits Orve and assess personality 
records pupils through cumulative 
aft i and class teachers estimates. 
Or t nstruction is to be encouraged 
laboy ^ the pupil, the dignity of 
self by and to help him support him- 
Y pursuing some craft. 


i 38 
ios a ding the problem of examina- 
Seminar j internal and external, the 
Tecomm in the main agreed with the 
Eduea nendations of the Secondary 
lon Commission. 


t * * 


W Extension Service Project 
Ford a the financial co-operation of the 
to initiap dation, it has been decided 
The i 24 an Extension Service Pro- 
nhe m i Selected Training Colleges. 
n to d idea underlying the scheme 
to d -— the Training Institutions 
qroug amic contact with the teachers 
ay sion e organisation of suitable 
tapissan Services and thus effect a 
SUY ce in their outlook and men- 
3 Ciatio, bringing them into vital 
sabath n with those who have the 

anq the; and competence to under- 
endep " Problems and are willing 


qu er : i 
req, " SUch guidance as may be re- 


S, Slecy o, dày seminar of principals 
tinag, “bed Colleges was held at 
n June this year in which 
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representatives of the 24 selected Insti- 
tutions and several prominent educa- 
tionists met under the Directorship of 
Dr. E. A. Pires, of the Central Institute 
of Education, Delhi, to chalk out a 
programme for their respective institu- 
tions during this academic year. 


As part of the Extension Service, it 
is proposed to organise in each college 
refresher courses, library services, 
seminars and workshops, audio-visual 
aids and production, guidance and 
counselling, experiments in teaching 
methods, exhibitions and publications. 


" * * 


Conference of Education Secretaries 
and Directors of Public Instruction 


A Conference of State Education 
Secretaries and Directors of Public Ins- 
truction was held in New Delhi on 
August 5th and 6th to discuss proposals 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. 


e proposals discussed earlier in 
Pie this o dn were slightly modified 
in the light of the Planning Commis- 
sion's suggestions. It was emphasised 
that although the pace of expansion 
might have to be slowed down, quality 


should not be sacrificed. 


rding the conversion of existing 
NS ur Basic schools, the Confer- 
ence felt that the target should be fixed 
at 1/4th of the existing schools. The 
target of 50 per cent in regard to the 
number of new schemes that are to be 
of the Basic pattern should not, how- 


J reduced. 
ever, be red 


rget for the whole 
i rolment of 
ntry in regard to the enro 
pere of the age group 6-11, was 
(Continued on page 282) 


The overall ta 


All Abou Water—The New Way 


(A Report from the University Experimental School, Baroda) 


About 100 children of the age group 
12-14 from classes VII, VIII and IX 
were invited to take part in a project 
study of water, part of their syllabus 
in Science. Two Directors were chosen 
to guide the children in discussing and 
analysing the subject and preparing a 
detailed plan of the work. The children, 
after the two Directors had announced 
the topic, divided themselves into ten 
groups of ten members, each with its 
chosen leader, an artist and a crafts- 
man, and its own chosen topics of 
study. It was like a voyage of explo- 
ration. 


The main topics of study centred 
round the methods of obtaining water, 
its natural sources, its impurities and 
methods of purification at home and in 
the laboratory, the use of water in 
workshops, hospitals, farms and houses, 
the civics of water and its usefulness 
in hygiene. To get their material the 
students made frequent use of library 
books on the subject, and visited near- 
by places like villages, workshops and 
hospitals to collect samples of water 
used. They arranged talks by munici- 
pal officers, doctors, farm  superin- 
tendents and other experts who attend- 
ed the assembly to discuss the subject 
with them. Films, film strips and 
museums were used to supplement the 
information obtained from books. Dis- 
conan and experiments in the labo- 
ratorles were all methods used i 
study of the subject. verum a 
Thursdays were Assembly days when 
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each group was to report on the pr 
gress of the plan. Often there be. 
heated discussions, much enthusias 
questioning and intelligent suggestio à 
from collective groups and individua^* 


For about eight weeks there hr 
work combined with play, many oid- 
ings, visits, discussions, writing, re ed 
ing, reporting and sketching- 
the weakest pupil felt that h 1 
contribute something really use q 
the study whereas he might have 
ed miserably when intelligence 
success is measured mere 
study of a single textbook. | 
no rigidity anywhere: not 1 
table, because it was made- Y the 
assembly itself every week; OY topic 
forming of groups or even In modi- 
of study which could always PET, i 
fied when it came up for report as 
the assembly. Yet everything every 
orderly and everyone busy; an nici? 
visit to the village well or a mi ew 
laboratory brought surprising on 
knowledge of things. The chi t it was 
read facts from books before bu thing 
only now that they discover?’ ay an 
for themselves. There was har* ^ any 
problem of discipline 
waste of time. On t 
class teachers had a good for Cos 
to study personality traits ortunit 
cumulative  records—8n , P w Tis 
which rarely presents e a 
children study within E 
of a class room. Qualiti 
application to work, en t 
feeling, reading ability, abili 


e could 
] to 
fail- 
an 
the 


Assembly for group discussion. Reporting, questioning, discussing and replying 
y s e boys in democratic citizenship. 


eography. The director looks on. 


Boys conducting a lesson in G 


Pupils testing information collected from various Sources. 


A group leader reporting on the work done. 


ALL ABOUT WATER 


and a z > 
answer questions before an assem- 


l 
E ie peed of personality could 
2 gave the teachers young 
mud g action. The models they 
Tew to illu md pictures or charts they 
only proof : rate their study were not 
or distinct e a better study of the topic 
a Lies bility in the arts but were 
emotions mp of experiences and 
growth of dide T for the healthy 
he. nrs 
exhibition ect Was concluded by an 
l the i] and final assembly where 
hidj ara ative material was ex- 
Cation Sid Mn inate on the puri- 
Ons feted eration of water were 
d p, Cœ The assembly was at- 
one o Le whole school and the 
d rewar Teachers’ College as well. 
Ee è oec When the students 
ui ery Subject ners: "Sir, why not teach 
We Proo Ct like this?" This, we felt, 
an, enough of the success of our 


E 
Paluation 


Substan js 
genera, tial Portion of the syllabus 
the °°Vereg clence relating to water 
owl in this study, organising 
e Se that the classes had 
(e ring this course. 
Wi Orrela E 
b ae was easily established 
e [age a Pliy, Civics, Agriculture, 
foey oa Bid Science. The study of 
S rel lem of water brought into 
oun, Pro relay to hygiene and the 
Stap Bht in ems of the pupils. It also 
the city a farming problems, water 
Writ Unt he needs of the State and 
thig N E as a whole, The oral an 
lingua drem Ung required of the 
Op ante co," Upon their ability for 
awi g Position and their talent 
' Painting and modelling 


found a place in the preparation of 
exhibits. Ample opportunities for 
showing leadership were available 
when they planned their visits while 
controlling and directing the sub- 
group, and while organising their crea- 
tive activities. To face an audience 
calmly and confidently, to meet stran- 
gers and get things done, or collect in- 
formation successfully are qualities 
needed in every day life. Reporting 
to the assembly and meeting heads of 
institutions and the common man 
while carrying on their study, gave the 
students good scope to develop these 
qualities. It also developed in them 
the spirit of co-operation and the feel- 
ing that there was more joy and plea- 
sure when learning was shared with 
others than when it was merely 


individual. 


Class room methods of teaching and 
learning do not provide enough scope 
for the flowering of various inherent 
abilities in each pupil. Such study 
gave pupils wide scope for their various 
abilities and the teacher an opportunity 
to pick out individual talent. It also 
provided opportunities for the many 
sided development of the individual 
which is increasingly an urgent need 
in society today. 

There is little doubt that the method 
makes for better learning, through 
creative interest, initiative, self study, 
discussions, visits, making models and 
maps, collecting pictures. and news- 
paper cuttings and consulting a number 
of books in place of only one textbook. 
It prevents academic wastage; children 
learn quicker and remember longer. 
The teacher would not be able to do 
so much in so short a time in the ordi- 


nary time-table. 
he project appeared 


defect of t 
One long duration. This 


to be its rather 
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sometimes showed in a lack of interest 
in the case of a few pupils. The Direc- 
tors feel that it would be more profit- 
able to start smaller projects lasting 
for a fortnight and undertaken by a 
smaller number of pupils (say 30), in 
the initial stage. Large projects may 


"Water is a light coloured liquid which turns dark when you wash in it 
(Education Digest). 


Schoolboy's definition. 


be launched more profitably with 
grown up children, and after they ze 
used to this new method of teaching. 


A. J. DESAI 
J. J. PATEL 


I 


(Continued from page 279) 


placed at about 60 per cent. The tar- 
get for the age group 11-14 was sug- 
gested as 20-30 per cent. 


It was agreed that for the age group 
14-17 the overall target should be 
about 15 per cent of the total number. 
It also recommended that 2,500 High 
schools should be converted into 
Higher Secondary schools of Which 
about 1,000 should be Multi-purpose 
Schools. The remaining High schools 
Should be assisted in improving their 


o their 


a view to year 


7 ith $ 
courses of study wit hird Fiv 


upgrading during the t 
Plan. 


re- 
The Conference reiterated the ning 
vious recommendation that a n int? 
institutions should be conve? 

Basic training institutions. ove 
that some IMP rary 
in the 


It was agreed 
ment should be made 1n e: 
scales of teachers, especia Y y 
primary and secondary leve ^i 
sistence on a minimum basic 


OUR GREENHOUSE—SUTTON BRIDGE 


( Produced by kind permission of the Editor, “Practical Education & School 
p 
Crafts”, Southampton) 


€ 
O E " 
h Mr. R—— just a moment 


Dlease » 
iE It was the Headmaster talking 
across the hall. 


W, , 
ey — ; 
ed, « ve had bermission," he explain- 
"ud a greenhouse, Can you 


E think go» y 
h Und as if Td 
OUses in 

thinkin 


replied trying to 
hundreds of green- 
» at the same moment 
zd 9 snags that went into 


hree t have a concrete foundation, 

] TN ig brick wall and mea- 

© Heaq by 10 feet high," carried 

a » Warming up with the 

ol miniature Crystal Palace in 
Sarden, 

ave 

dation ya 


[n 


o 
s d Never» 


ever laid a concrete 


nq a b : 
s rick w ll?" 
No, Never» all 
m,» 
Fasti I 


t 


QU? Head looked doubtful. 
led to assure him. 


“ight boys and make a pro- 
ees "I'll take a couple of 
ach of the senior forms. 
OW and TI give them a 


Week unti er 
Ines.» til the summ 


« X , you can 
boys in your spare 
now the eight you 


I made my choice. Two boys from 
the senior form (14 years), four from 
form III (13 years) and two from 
form II (12 years), the latter would be 
my nucleus for any additional erec- 
tions in the next two years. 


I bought some books (strange how 
the school library never seems to have 
the books you want), chatted with and 
quizzed builders,  bricklayers À and 
glaziers. Although their opinions 
differed, I gathered enough information 
to build a solid glasshouse and passed 
it on to my class. I gave them notes, 
drawings, greenhouse woodwork joints, 
theoretical and practical  bricklaying, 
how to mark out foundations, trenching 
and how to mix cement and concrete, 
It’s amazing the things one has to know 
before building a greenhouse! 


Then came the day. The boys had 
made big  trysquares,  plumblines, 
cement and concrete | boards. They 
had also provided their own trowels, 
spirit levels and putty knives and were 
keen to start. Four boys marked out 
the foundation, the other four checked. 
Then I counterchecked and slight dis- 
crepancies were corrected. Then the 
trench was dug, twelve inches deep, 


nine inches wide. 


ragedy! We were informed 
NL ewm was to be a steel 
framed one, which reached almost to 
ground level. This meant filling in 
the trench to a depth of six inches and 
the earth pounded down. No easy job, 
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This pounding, more than anything 
else, annoyed a hive of bees a couple 
of yards away, which up till now had 
just buzzed around curiously. One of 
the boys was stung on his forehead and 
finally ran, arms flailing, to get rid of 
a few bees attached to his person. To- 
prove to them that bees don't sting if 
you just ignore them, I worked and 
pounded at the nearest spot to the hive. 
My disguised stoicism cost me three 
stings; one in the ear, one in the face 
and one on the head. Why doesn't 
someone tell the bees that they'll die if 
they sting anybody! The only 
sympathy we received from our Head 
who is an expért beekeeper, was, 
“Well, bee stings are good for rheuma- 
tism"—which isn't very consoling for 
healthy youngsters! But back to the 
greenhouse. 


Pegs were put in the trench for 
levelling the foundation. Then two 
boys were put to mix the concrete, two 
carrying water, two laying the concrete 
and two levelling. And this method 
worked well. The boys enjoyed this 
and soon became expert at it. Two 
Spirit levels and a plank proved indis- 
pensable as a level foundation was 
essential. This was achieved more 
easily than expected. A couple of 
days later one course of bricks was 
laid down, numbered, taken up and 
had been supplied from Boston, were 
laid down, numbered, taken up and 
holes cut out for the rag bolts. These 
blocks were poor and chipped and 
cracked easily. They were laid 
and checked, for the steel frame 
Was to rest on them, and the 
rag bolts cemented in. Then the green- 
house arrived. Dozens of pieces of 
different lengths and sizes, like an out- 
Size meccano set. And about 130 panes 
of glass. The frame we erected one 
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afternoon on the lawn, and great fun 
it was too. The boys became quite 
adept at reading the construction dia- 
gram provided. 


The completed structure was carried 
to the foundation, with the help of E 
eight boys, and gently lowered. Wou t 
it fit? With a sigh of relief, and n° 
without a little pride, we settled M 
evenly on the foundation. Then it was 
tightened down. 


The boys thought that the hardest 
part was over. But no, putting n y 
glass panes was no easy _ job. d ac- 
were big and in a high wind an bes 
companied by a few unfriendly "E: 
cumbersome and difficult to as A 
when one is perched precariously 9 
wooden ladder. 


Four boys worked at a 
More than four got in eac SA 
and working without supervision he 
had my own class), were p. gin 
come careless. So I had four eq the 
the morning, and the other fou! m 
afternoon. I kept a careful rnt 
see that the panes were put in P' were 
ly, and that the different clips 
fixed in their correct places. ered 

Eventually the glazing was he are? 
and the panes cleaned and ^ 
around tidied. Four panes ps 130 
were broken out of approxima 
which was quite a good recor: quit? 

The boys were quite keen şin 
proud of their efforts and, the rt them? 
portant, learnt quite a lot. I le v 
to overcome any snags, while ^ solu 
final judgement if I though 
tion impractical. But they Tng: 
efficiently without my interfer! ; 

The Head is already thinking pot” 
extension, which speaks highly otk: s 
the greenhouse and the boys M. pee 

Emlyn 


time, in pairs 
h other's ways 


Y 


ie 
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Andhra 


Ei 

ie ot headmasters and head- 
d E Were deputed to the Secon- 
ucation Workshop Training 


1 rse 
of t conducted under the auspices 


dation oe States Educational Foun- 
from 1s Meena at Hyderabad (Dn.) 

Obie Pril, 1955 to 18th May, 1955. 
partici the course was to enable 
deve] mer2his to study the latest 
Sho fn fiae in education, the work- 
SXehay hod of instruction, and to 


he S 
h tate 
sone asters G 
to att, Under 


Overnment deputed 20 
Tawn from secondary 
different managements 


end + 
held the Headmasters’ Seminar 
at ration * Government of India in 


Wit : a 
Thre. Mbator h the Ford Foundation 


;OYe, from 2 1955. 
Were District 9th May, 


Educational Officers 
master 50 deputed 


as observers. Head- 


the Prob] Cre enabled to discuss com- 


&ht oF ae of school management in 


to Cond 9 recommendations of the 
wh ducation Commission, and 
tig, Wo cour notes and experiences. 
Cong,” the ee €ach of a month’s dura- 
fo, eted aning of Home-Craft were 
We the ajahmundry and Nellore 


0 
19s; en Te efit of Secondary Grade 
trais Twe c ETs during May/June, 
teachers were thus 

one month course 
T. and B.Ed. Assistants 
In the Government Arts 
> 1955 Omen, Guntur from 9th 


Breat, Cope ° 8th June, 1955, 


um With the demand for a 
Sr of B.Ed. Assistants for 


secondary schools, the State Govern- 
ment have sanctioned the opening of 
Training Colleges, 
exclusively for women with effect from 
the academic year 
Nellore and the other at Rajahmundry, 
East Godavari. District. The State Gov- 
sanctioned the 
opening of a Model High School for 
Training College, 
Kurnool with forms III to VI. English 
is at present the medium of instruction 
in Forms IV and V. 


two Government 


ernment 


the Government 


The State Government have consti- 
tuted a High Power Committee in con- 
nection with the implementation of 
the recommendations of the Secondary 
Commission, 
chairmanship of the Chief Minister. 


The formation of the following addi- 
National 

during 1955-56, has 
involves the rai 
companies (3 0 
one medical 
officers and 
Unit of the 


Education 


tional 


have also 


com 


and 50 cadets), 


Division, 
platoons). 
In conformit 
policy to close 
Training and 
Grade Trai 
Elementary 
the non-basic 
converted int 


ning, 


ing Sections in 


* 
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* 


1955-56, 


Cadet 


* 


under 


Corps 
been sanctioned and 
f three Infantry) 
fficers and 154 cadets 
pany at Guntur (2 
60 cadets), one Air-Wing 
Senior Division (2 Officers 
60 troops of the Junior 
Technical Units (four 


y with the Government’s 
down elementary Grade 
have only Secondary 

50 per cent of tke 

Training Sections in 

Side Schools will be 

o Secondary Grade Train- 

the current year. 


* 
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Bihar 


The system of work books to be 
maintained by students was introduced 
in the State in all high schools with 
effect from 1952-53, in Class X. Ex- 
perience has shown that the system 
has worked well on the whole and has 
had a good effect both on the pupils 
as well as on the teachers. It has con- 
tributed to the general tone and there 
has been an all-round improvement in 
the regularity of work. It is felt that 
a beginning has already been made in 
shifting the emphasis from cramming 
at the time of the examination to 
regularity of work spread over the 
whole session. It has also helped to 
bring the pupil and the teacher into 
closer touch with each other. Steps 
are being constantly taken, however, to 
improve the working of the system. In 
the light of experience already gained, 
diffieulties encountered in this respect 
are gradually being surmounted. 


This system has been introduced to 
accustom students to systematie conti- 
nuous work, to integrate and synthesise 
the’ work of students and teachers in 
the class room, with the work done by 
the students individually at home, and 
also to integrate the learning process 
with examinations so as to provide data 
for assessing the quantity and quality 
of work done by students. According to 
this system, 20 per cent of the marks 
in every subject are set aside for the 
assessment of the record of work and 
the progress of candidates at the school 
including periodical tests and practical 
work. Of these, 15 marks are ear- 
marked for the regular academic work 
8s recorded by the pupil in his exer- 
cise books, the remaining 5 marks 
reserved for any ingenuity shown by 
the pupil in the application of any of 
the principles learnt, to his every day 
life or for the proficiency he shows in 
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debates, in writing articles for maga- 
zines, or in the right use of the schoo. 
library. 

The assessment of a pupil’ 
is made on the basis of monthl c 
day-to-day work in the class, pi a 
work, regularity and neatness, } 
register maintained for the purposs a 
the subject-teacher. Pupils are D ntl 
ed by symbols (A to F) once a per 
according to merit. The final eat i 
ment in progress is made by the sd 
master at the end of the sessio , t0 
Class XI. These marks are s 
scrutiny before being finally acc | 
by the School Examination 
This Board has been entrusted, 
enforcing the system in scho 
its supervision. 

In each district, an Assessment’ rs o 
mittee of experienced headmaster 4 
each school meets to scrutinise T eu 
where necessary, and certify e A 
awarded by individual headma 
report is then sent to the 
mination Board | e in 
Inspector. The final ex 
Dd by the Central Asser ion 
Committee of the School men 
Board and with effect from jer € ; 
schools are to be classified U” asis ° 
gories ‘A’, ‘B’ and C on the „ach 
the report handed 


s work 
y tests, 


with 
and 


ation 


school, It is intended k 
best schools in the shape 
* 
granits.. , : 
ts 

Bombay . epo" 

(A number of interesting port 
of projects carried out m recet? n 
State schools have been ii pelo is 
Some of which are summa? ^ rep? 
We would welcome sim at 
from other schools). my: p 1 

Every secondary school 1? "pe ^g 


pur district has a ‘Ministry there ne 
trict headquarters where 
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paper of secondary schools, has an 
nter-School Cabinet. Different depart- 
peas of the school are managed by 
Minister in charge and the School 
for pu asa whole works out a plan 
id als academic year. Every school 
breach. a Court which adjudicates 
Anglo-Up of school discipline. The 
in rie High School, Bijapur, has 
ies B introduced the Question 
sc ce a week, when the whole 


A meets as a Parliament. 
has s Government High School, Kurwar 


ER .udertaken similar experiments i 
sentatives nment. The pupil’s repre- 
nnual "Nene asked to organise the 
Cratts ee Meet and an Arts and 
Success ^. ibition. The pupils made a 
9* it, forming various commit- 
5 on ption, equipment, prizes 
: . f 
Sw EE Mandir, Avidha, has had a 
Ommittee for the last three 
9 pupils’ representatives run 
Stra euro Stores and organise all the 
Work o; “cular activities and the social 


© school. i 


P Tat. 
a . 
Khandeh, Vidya Mandir, Chopda (East 


Seminate we has a Kalapathak to dis- 
Sean information on health 

e Era on the need to eradi- 
nt ( the social evils through 
heat: )QUght-provoking dialogues 
Ayes in the villages round 
e vill a town. They also enter- 
S 38e folk with songs and 
Pupils of this school 
to run social education 
the guidance of their 


Ung e 
eses nFiaken 
Shore er 


Shy 

My, md 

oF ty was for the school or the com- 
Worp du n; n dertaken by the pupils 
Spp, d fo tgh School, Karwar who 
zac Yo, One week to construct an 
New ise 160 feet by 16 feet to 
© Of the school. In this 


they secured the cooperation. of. the 
local Municipality and the advice of the 
local engineers. 7 


Pupils and teachers of the S! K. 
High School, Saundatti are reported to 
have levelled the ground round about 
the school building, thus contributing 
over thousands of rupees in labour to 
the school. ; 


The Vidyamandir High School, San- 
gola is located in the scarcity area of 
the Sholapur District. Owing to the 
poverty of the people and the general 
backwardness in education no popular 
contributions were forthcoming’ to put 
up the additional class rooms needed 
for the school. The pupils under the 
leadership of the Superintendent have 
learnt to make mud bricks and con- 
struct mud walls. They have worked 
during the summer vacation for ihe last 
three years and have been able to 
provide the necessary accommodation 
for holding their classes. 


Vasandas High School, Virsad peers 

istrict) reports the construction of an 
aioe = to the school 2,100 feet 
long and 18 feet wide. ; 

The staff and students of Sharada 
Mandir and Vinay Mandir, Ahmedabad 
decided to take a practical lesson “in 
social education. A tour was, there- 
fore, arranged during the Christmas 
holidays for this purpose. Saurashtra 
villages were chosen as their experi- 
mental field. The staff were pleasantly 
find that about 60 uS 

"ward to live a village life for 
about d rede The Development Offi- 
cer of the area cooperated heartily in 
the project. Each batch was asked to 
stay in a village for a week. During 
their stay the students had to follow a 
definite course on social work. | n 
student was the guest of a farmer ant 
had an opportunity of sharing his 


surprised to 
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family life and his work in the fields. 
The other camp held Prabhat pheris in 
which the villagers also joined hearti- 
ly. Dramatics and Bhajan programmes 
were also held which were equally 
enjoyed by the villagers. 


All these town children formed new 
rural ties. This experiment enabled 
students to do away with the dirt, mud 
and unevenness of country streets and 
roads. In some places play grounds 
were constructed for the village chil- 
dren, in others the students ran the 
school or the village Panchayat. The 
local schools and  Panchayats were 
greatly impressed by this example of 
self-reliance, the dignity of labour and 
the students’ attempts at social and 
economic uplift. The Camps were not 
meant only for work but also to win 
the friendship of the villagers who 
taught the students many things in 
return, for Unity and neighbourliness 
instance. 


During these days another baich of 
about 60 students went to Viramgam, 
Upariala and Kharagoda for the survey 
and study of village life. They aiso 
learnt something about salt manufac- 
ture. 


The rest of the students who stayed 
behind, hearing of the charm of village 
life in Saurashtra from their friends, 
decided to have a similar camp at 
Dholka, the nearest spot they could 
manage. 


, The Dravid High School, Wai, car- 
Tied out a village survey to make the 
teaching of Geography easier. The 
teachers first formulated a question- 
naire covering various aspects of 
Village life, for the guidance of the 
pupils. The project was then explain- 
he to the pupils of standard VII and 
m common consent the village of 

liom, 8 miles from Wai was selected 


for the purpose. The students were 


divided into batches looking E 
specific aspects of the survey. | ecl 
it was completed the information "s 
lected was carefully tabulated au 
pictures and charts prepared pus he. 
trate the project. The teachers I 
on evaluating the scheme tha E 
pupils had not only learnt a new eve" 
of looking at Geography but ha illage 
Yoped an intelligent interest n v 
life. 


4. has 
C. N. Vidya Vihar, Ahmedabad, ils 
formed a Science Club in which Pis d 
from standard X and XI are es a 
as regular members. Each wier de i 
to prepare one topic of scien" 
terest. They propose 
annually such papers as are 
good enough for publication. 


lish 
The teachers of the new E 
School, Satara, felt that purs made 
learn as much from Teas 
teaching aids as they 4° fron’, felt 
made by ae ade 
that providin ready m F as 
aids, eda aim and ex we 
drain on the school’s financia toget% 
es. The various teachers 8° naps n 
and drew up lists of charts, "prep Wr 
pictures which were tO be aet tet 
The pupils were asked tO s 0 
own topics from the lis about, co 
suggestions as to how to 9€ ed and pe 
work, the material to be us t 
on. Prizes were announce" ent? 
best entries, but there was "The Pi 10 
fee for the competition. 
winning entries were tO dition [ia 
the school which in 8 the A 
to buy, for the price of e gele” ip 


; s 

used, as many aids a c T 
Committee decided to dno vA 5 
work was done durin$ cour? E yo" 


vacation; pupils being CP grou 
do individual as well 95 
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Een the results of the competition 
ere declared by the Selection Com- 
mittee there were 179 beautifully pre- 
End maps, charts and other teaching 
which Apart from the thorough study 
gona the pupils had to undertake, a 
i d deal of creative talent sometimes 
ae even from themselves, was dis- 
funis s The project brought the 
Be a ieachers closer and stimu- 
Class y e pride of the pupils in their 
displa ooms, where these aids are now 
not s Several models which can- 
been es kept in the class room have 
room whee carefully in a special 
he sch ich has now been turned into 
teachers museum. Both pupils and 
teachers declare that the results of the 
“ts declare that the results of the 

an they had anticipated. 


Coorg s a 


A thy 
heag tee day seminar attended by 60 
dle jo ters of high schools and mid- 


Sc Ools 5 1 
ucatio 5 8nd directed by the State 
Centra nal Officer was conducted at 


arch, iggnigh School, Mercara in 


5 
Shri 
Educatie Mallappa, State Minister of 
emph. Who inaugurated the semi- 
asised the need for reform in 
i of education. All the high 
to multi e said, must be converted 
ible ‘Purpose schools, as soon v 
is, Seco Was necessary to exten 
fü at oe Stage to four years n 
€ fact that it was a terminal 
stuga ficient time must be given 
Mem to prepare himself to be 
in SUbjeg ber of society. 
Lig udeq ts discussed in the seminar 
“pp at t YMposia on “Preparation for 
© Secondary Stage,” ane: 
Libraries in Secondary 


* 


Hyderabad 


Twenty eight schools are being con- 
verted into multi-purpose schools from 
this academic year (1955) with Tech- 
nical, Agriculture, Commercial, Sci- 
ence, Home Science and Fine Arts 
groups respectively. 


Two B.Ed. Colleges were started 
during the current year with accommo- 
dation for 150 trainees in each college. 
Six more Secondary Training centres 
are being started with effect from 
this academic year. The duration of 
the training will be two years. 


Under the scheme of Training-cum- 
Production Centres, the former Girls’ 
Vocational institutions at Hyderabad, 
Secunderabad, Aurangabad and Gul- 
barga have been renamed Girls’ Voca- 


tional Institutes to. conduct R Hia 
riculation training certificate 
mE A Science, along 


courses in Domestic : 
with craft courses and special courses. 
Similarly, the Boys’ Technical Institu- 
tions at Nizamabad, Nanded and Rai- 
chur are being re-named Technical 
Training Centres to prepare students 
for certificate and Diploma courses in 


craftsmanship. 


Madhya Bharat 

i has been appointed to 
ie io the existing 
ondary Education 
light of the recommenda- 


A com 
suggest amendments 


tions 


ission, A 
Comme e Higher Secondary Examina- 


me ve end of Class XI, as they 
ble to the Board. 

s are proposed to be 
multi-purpose high 
current year under 
India Scheme. 


are applica 
Ten high pater 
nverted into 

the Government 0 
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Tuition fees for girls up to the high 
school standard have been abolished. 
Hitherto only primary education for 
girls was free. 

* a H * 


Madhya Pradesh 


Diploma Training Institute Khand- 
wa; New projects and activities:— 
In consonance with the aims of se- 
condary education as specified by the 
Secondary | Education Commission, 
pupils in the Institute are taught 
democratic ideals and ways of living, 
the need for willing acceptance of 
responsibility and the discharge of it 
to the best of one's capacity. Students 
are taught to feel that no work, how- 
ever, lowly is unworthy and that the 
professional honour and prestige of the 
institution should be maintained at all 
times. 


The College Council of the Institute, 
with the Principal as Chairman dis- 
cusses important issues, and lines of 
action are then chalked out by mutual 
consultation. The hostels are managed 
by elected prefecis and the hostel 
messes run under the guidance 
of the hostel warden by student re- 
presentatives who are elected every 
month. 


Extra activities such as Spinning and 
weaving, drawing and painting, music 
and gardening are taught in the morn- 
ing and students have to choose one 
Of-these activities as a hobby. Class 
lectures are supplemented by seminars 
and tutorial work, and group discus- 
Sions guided by the lecturers in charge 
on topies of educational significance 
are encouraged. Individual guidance in 
study is given by the tutors who help 
-in finding out reference material and 
- iridicate ways of tackling problems in 
the projects attempted by the pupiis 
The Institute's small but useful library 
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organised in accordance with Br 
Dewey Decimal system makes reler 
ence easy. 


A novel educational and cultural 


stitute 


week was organised by the In 
jd id anesh 


this year in connection with the G 
Utsava celebrations. With the help 9 
recent educational material supp'le 
by local educational institutions an 
by the U.S. Information Library ino 
the British Council, an exhibition Wa? 
held and a students’ symposium art? pai 
ed on the aims and ideals of educat? 
in free India. The public were inv 
to participate in a citizens’ debate, p 
lectures were delivered by pros of 
educationists in town on subjec "ae 
educational significance. Teacht i y 
students alike worked enthusias a i 
to make the whole programm 
success. 


The Social Service Squa he tow? 
Institute works regularly in t r 
and in neighbouring areas There i 
their assistance is required. t ocal 
active cooperation between - 
citizen and the squad i 
friendliness in the town. 
more than 20 workers in a er or 8 
under the guidance of a lecture’ i is 
influential local worker. Ie 
lo teach through personal exa 


agp"! 
N ajame? 


taining 
ot 


University Training | College; 
Research in Educational 
and Counselling. stud’? 

: i 
A battery of differential E colle 
of endl gb 


* ir a 
of study on the basis of their 7e 
The scheme is opens 
the Government of India. ins i 
of the college which cona gtin? 
date literature on educatio 


À 
~ 
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and research ig open to those who 
wish to study recent trends in educa- 
tion at home and abroad. This library 
Service will be extended to schools on 
a request basis shortly. 


Teachers Training College, Jabalpore: 
Test Construction 


anes testing section of the college has 
Soe eted construction and standardi- 
vidha, of the Prantiya Shiksha Maha- 
iO etl general intelligence test in 
aes anguages, Hindi and Marathi. 
a ih additional work has been done 
liac Con with the validity, re- 
est .. 2nd factorial analysis of inter 
Co-relations, 


E test-retest reliability (after 
is 9, 10 for reconstruction of range) 
retest n his index is based on the test- 
Choo of 157 students of Marathi High 
betwee Jabalpore, the time interval 
On] ^1 the two administrations being 
the SIX months, The school marks of 
Years) 0° Students (average of three 
on 4, Vere co-related with this course 
Vidha, 5  Prantiya Shiksha Maha- 
being 21a test, the validity co-efficiency 
lysic <q, The results of the factor 
factor S show that a single general 
all th may he postulated to explain 
E Inter co-relations. 
to eo Testing Section has undertaken 
Ce z uct a non-verbal test of intel- 
ioun ;9T younger age groups as it is 
le LÍ the verbal items are not 
Sence -OT the measurement of intelli- 
‘tems p> Younger children. The test 
Bid, thee already been constructed 


*eareg, Pictorial form is being 
Version Section hag pr Ed 
n as prepared a Hin 

ict d the Stanford Binet (1937) 
Beat and aln items have been trans- 
nop dent «Suitably re.adapted. Inde- 
t hee Standardisation however, has 

Carried out. dj 


Preparation for Multi-purpose Schools 


Two committees have been appointed 
from the members of the college staff 
to study the implications of starting 
multi-purpose schools and with the task 
of defining, delimiting and interpreting 
dynamie methods. General lines on 
which the proposed changes in the 
field of structure, organisation and 
curriculum are to be carried cout, 
are being discussed. 


Seminar oj Secondary School Teach- 
ers, Bilaspur Division T 


A practical step towards the imple- 
mentation of the Secondary Education 
Commissions recommendation | was 
taken by the teachers of Bilaspur 
division who organised a  ten-day 
Seminar in May this year at Amar- 
kantak, a picturesque hill station 
in Central India where the Narbada 
takes its source. The Seminar was 
organised by the Divisional Superin- 
iendent of Education under the patro- 
nage of the Department of Education, 
Madhya Pradesh. The State Govern- 
ment met part of the funds and part 
was met by the Mahakoushal Gra- 
duates’ Association, Bilaspur and 


Raigarh Branches. 


eminar was inaugurated on 
hae ae by Shri Jagmohandas, State 
Deputy Minister for Education, and 
was attended by about 300 Head- 
masters, Assistant District Inspectors 
of Schools and Assistant teachers. 
Shri Jagmohandas discussed among 
other things the new schemes for the 
improvement of Secondary Education 


in Madhya Pradesh. 


Several interesting lectures WETS 
delivered including one on *Multi- 
purpose Schools" and “The Schools of 


Tomorrow". Teachers were divided 
into five groups for discussing various 
problems of interest under the guid- 
ance of a group leader. Several indivi- 
duals and some groups of two or three 
teachers each have sent in papers on 
the problems in which they are in- 
terested and they propose to publisn 
some of these papers in due course. 
Many of the teachers felt that the 
Seminar helped them to learn by ex- 
perience the procedure and techniques 
of group discussion. In addition to 
group discussions, a symposium was 
organised every day for about an hour 
and various subjects were discussed, 
for example: long vacations in the 
schools should be discontinued imme- 
diately, school hours should be fixed 
from 7 to 11 a.m. and 2 to 5 p.m. and 
the annual promotion examination 
should be stopped forthwith. 


A gathering of poets was organised 
at which Bengali and Maithili poems 
were recited. Interesting films on 
education were shown every evening by 
the Publicity Department of the State. 


Excursions to various places of local 
interest were arranged. The Seminar 
library to which schools and colleges 
frorn the neighbouring areas lent several 
volumes, though organised in a tent, 
proved extremely popular. 


The members of the Seminar decided 
before they wound up that the Semi- 
nar would be incomplete without 
Shramdan. They constructed a plat- 
form in one corner of the picturesque 
spot where the Seminar was held. It 
was formally opened by Shri K. San- 
thanam, Lieut. Governor, Vindhya 
Pradesh. 


Travancore-Cochin 


In the State budget for 1955-56, for 
the implementation of some of the 
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recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission, provision has 
been made for: (1) introducing diver- 
sified courses of study in 20 schools, 
(2) improving facilities for teaching 
science in six departmental schools, 
(3) improvement of teaching 1n 


departmental schools, (4) improve 
ment of school libraries, (5) training 
of teachers, and (6) the introduction 
of crafts in middle schools. 


The practical courses introduced " n 
form IV in certain high schools during 
1954-55 have been extended to form d- 
during 1955-56 for the Kunnathune ri 
Chalakudy Project area. Wood WW. 
in one school, wireman's 
two schools for boys, and needle Wu 
and tailoring in two schools for e 
have been introduced in form 
during 1955-56. 


to conduct ? 


Steps are being taken Audio- 


seminar for training teachers 1 
visual Education. 


Two teachers were deputed t : 
the course for Career masters CO was 
ed at New Delhi and ang du. 
deputed to attend the seminar peld 
production of textbooks recen 
at Srinagar. 


In order to improve the stan g 
Secondary schools, instruction school 
been issued to Heads of High ters IP 
for the nomination of Chief Mes work 
subjects who will supervise pus ective 
of Assistant Masters of their a of 
subjects, and watch the prog mail 
work. The Chief Masters V ich wil 
tain a record of their work Yers 
be inspected by Inspecting * 

* * 


Tripura 


ion the 
To improve self expres, h Scho 
of Bodhjung Government ig 


adm 
dard in. 


Tripura—conid. 


Agartala are encouraged to assemble 
logether every day and discuss im- 
portant topics. Every Saturday they 
have to take part in any of the follow- 
Mg activities: — 


(i) Debates and lectures. 


(ii) Literary clubs and amuse- 
ments, 


(ii) Question and answers. 
(iv) Drawing and paintin 


(V) Indoor games. 
(vi) Clearing the area around the 
School. 


«s Of the Secondary Education Conr 
Opportunities are afforded to 
ledge 4 apply practically the know- 
raph nat they have acquired. Geo- 
accordi in Class X is being taught 
Stude ng to the workshop method. The 
ini, DÉS of the class have been divided 
Beso, EID MpS. Each group has been 
Works i a topic on India on which it 
Collecting ively doing reference work, 
rawin 8 information from the teacher, 
dels maps and charts, making 
Ka » keeping weather records ete. 
Who oup has to report back to the 
Very class about its progress of work 
ively Week where a thorough and 
Telate lScussion takes place. To C0'- 
Wor 8toup work with individual 


el; Mporta i a. g , et in 
ASS for me are S 

At 
fig me M.T. Girls’ High School, 


ur 
y ends a Sick-room has been proper 
"ase," “PPed to attend to emergency 
“sual the Institution, Whenever 
tte, come in students are asked 
develo nd to them, This helps 9 
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To break the monotonous routine in 
class work and to promote lively 
interest in lessons, an assembly of 
students and teachers is held every 
day at the N.C. Institution, Sonamura. 
It usually starts with the national 
anthem and a student whose name is 
announced on the previous day speaks 
on a subject, recites or reads out an 
article written by him. 


For training in self-government and 
citizenship the boys have formed a 
Ministry consisting of five Ministers, 
cach being in charge of a department, 
such as literature, health, games, sports 
and social service. 


The house system, has been introduc- 
ed in Khowai Government High School. 
Khowai, the whole school being divided 
into four houses. The healthy rivalry 
(hus promoted has led to keen and 
competitive effort on the part of the 
pupils in class and on the playground. 


a - 


* 


West Bengal 

At Taki Government High School, . 
Taki, 24-Parganas, a Parent-Teacher 
Association to maintain closer contact 
between home end school has been 
formed. 

The system « 
tests of short 


yf regular and surprise 
duration on each curri- 
culay subject has been introduced with 
the object of ensuring thoroughness in 
study and a regular check up of the 
students’ achievements. Twenty per 
cent of the total marks for the Annual 
Examination will now be awarded 
through this process of internal 
marking. 

é een taken in 

squate steps have been 

H ud Branch School, Hooghly for 
the maintenance of cumulative record 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE SUDAN 


(This article 


Smith, late Chairman History Panel— Examinations 
Teachers Conference, Sudan. It represents his personal views on 


has been condensed from a report presented by Mr. H. F. C- 


History 


Council and 
the 


problems which have faced the teach ing of History in the Sudan Secondary 
Schools since 1948. The reader will find in this an intelligent thought-provoking 
presentation of many problems in Iistory teaching which should give food 
for thought to our teachers of History.It is a warning against taking things 


passively for granted). 

Tne teaching of History at Secondary 
School level has far greater signi- 
ficance in the Sudan than in countries 
with a conservative and more firmly 
established social and political system. 
Sudan is at present passing through a 
period of stress; it is a period of revo- 
lution and experiment, when it is im- 
pertant that educated citizens, to main- 
tain a balanzed perspective, must fully 
understand the causes of the change 
taking place around them. An excep- 
tionally high proportion of Secondary 
school students are eventually called 
upon to occupy iraportant positions in 
the public services. It is therefore 
necessary that the history of failures 
and achievements of public figures and 
of tne development of diverse political, 
social and economic institutions, must 
be taught as a basic subject in schocls. 
Because of the present technical needs 
of the country, an unduly high propor- 
tion of the best Secondary schoo! stu- 
dents enter faculties of science for 
higher learning and make little or no 

further study of history and allied sub- 

jects after leaving school. Sudan, now 
rapidly approaching the end of a long 
period of foreign rule and about to take 
its place among the free nations of the 
world, requires of its educated citizens 
an understanding c2, and a critical atti- 
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tude towards events and internationa 


relations that can only be achieved hy 
a thorough grounding in modern history: 
Problems Peculiar to the Sudan: " 
š i yy 1 
I. The Choice oj subject maner he 
countries like Britain, France an He 
U.S.A., the procedure followed in » 
tory teaching includes the follow 
elements : — " 
(i) National history in some for ^ 
(ii) The history of regions bur 
have some strong conin 
with the homeland thro 
community of culture. 
(ii) ‘World history’ (ancient 
lisations, topics, etc.) 


civi- 


d 
Within limits, this procedure e 
seem to work well. But neither heme 
nor any other properly defined s¢ the 
of work is well establishea - 
Sudan Secondary schools. There 
three main reasons for this: T 
1! 
During the past six years erp, 
history teachers have been ^' ith 
trained in Britain and familiar nt iP 
the historical subject matt ^ Z fore: 
English schools. What has, the r 
happened is that British subject aryi?ő 
has been taught modified to V" ee 
extents by different individuals to 
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"s conditions in the Sudan. Natu- 
litte. taig subject matter has borne 
Thou i Significance for the pupils. 
E ^ e has now largely disappear- 
bise. ere still remains à considerable 
übrig) of European history in the 
E of Secondary schools. In this 

idle p. Ine B.A. (Hons.) course in 
London seii history now taught at 
regarded niversity should perhaps be 

ere į as of special value. But 
room fo Qu this fundamental point still 
consid H Serious discussion and for the 

?rable reform of syllabuses. 


this o, Second reason that complicates 
i em is the difficulty in teach- 
no ieee national history. So far 
1881 las p: to Sudanese history before 
Small mi >een made except in a very 
is ig tad of Secondary schools. 
ehaeo]oor to the fact that much of 
Stuq P as research, language 

^ ‘ction of historical documents 
tradition records, recording of oral 
befor n, ete. has yet to be carried out 


for ten Continuous story is available 
aching, i 


B. ani 
diferen State two regions supporting 
Perey Sio Cultures has naturally had ve- 
ed the c On the teaching of history 
jeg Chools. It is constantly ques- 


a 
dary S to whether or not the Secon- ; 


Stu : 
Roug pdents In the southern provinces 
dig tori 8 ven an opportunity to learn 
th Ctent p SUbject matter “markedly 
he fr 


“py OM that ht in 

Orthe,. at usually taught 

i Hoy, en Schools, 

8 "Ve "m - 
Su Nas a workable solution it 


Se, SBe 

ele “ie that the basic elements for 
Steg fr School syllabuses should be 

among the following: — 


ES history of the Sudan from 
earliest times; 


2 the 


(b) The history of the Middle East 
from the rise of the ancient 
civilisations; 


(c) The history of the impact of 
European civilisation on tropi- 
cal Africa, with sufficient back- 
ground of European History to 
make this comprehensive; 


(d) The history of international 
relations in the late 19th and 
20th centuries, with special 
reference to the causes of the 
World Wars. 


(a) This subject offers enormous 
scope for research though some valu- 
able work on a considerable scale has 
been done by the Sudan Antiquities 
Service and foreign archaeological ex- 
peditions. The medieval history of the 
country is in a far worse state. The 
problem assumes greater urgency when 
it is realised that oral tradition is fast 
disappearing. A lead can be given by 
the, University College of Khartourn 
and the Sudan Historical Association 
founded in 1953. 


There is no lack of material on 
modern Sudan though no comprehen- 
sive and properly documented political 
and social history of the Sudan in the 
20th century has yet appeared. 'Admi- 
nistrative' histories produced by British 
officials or a few nationalistic Egyptian 
works that are more anti-British than 
historically sound are of little value. 


ji 


(b) Here difficulties centre round the 
* period from the rise of Islam to the 
downfall of the Abbasid Caliphate. 
The difficulties are not of source 
"material, but of the traditional ap. 

roach to the subject. The subject 
“History of the Arabs” has been up till 
! now beyond the purview of teachers 
because they are continually faced with 
problem of finding a corect rela. 
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tionship between religious teaching and 
historical study. 


(c) The impact of European civilisa- 
tion on Africa forms a controversial 
Subject, and effective teaching of the 
subject. will require a considerable 
amount of preparatory reading and a 
new ‘African’ approach to European 
history. 

(d) International relations in the late 
19th and 20th centuries, with special 
reference to the causes of the World 
Wars is a subject of study in all schools 
and fcrms a part of the School Certi- 
ficate syllabuses. This subject pre- 
sents no particular difficulty with 
regard to selection of subject matter. 

IL The provision of textbooks: 
It is virtually true to say that no 
history textbooks at present being stu- 
died by Secondary school students are 
suitable for their use. Their chief 
defect is that they are books meant 
for European students, assuming a 
background knowledge of European po- 
litical. social and economie conditions 
which Sudanese pupils do not possess. 
The treatment of the subject is from 
the British point of view and the 
language is English.  Mowat and 
Kelly's *Ancient World", Underwood's 
"From the League of Nations to the 
Second World War" and Somervell's 
“Modern Europe” are a few instances 
in point. 

The textbooks in Arabic present the 
same problem. This is especially the 
case with the history of the Arabs. 
M textbook approved by the Egyptian 

Inistry of Education, for use in the 
Egyptian Secondary schools is not 
Suitable for the Sudan schools partly 
because it is too elementary for the 
stage at which the history of the 
Arabs is taught (usually second year) 
and partly because it concentrates on 


the internal history of Egypt to the 
exclusion of more general matters. ft 
is noteworthy that no Arabic educa- 
tionist seems to have produced a conr 
prehensive Secondary school textbook 
on this subject, couched in gent ral 
terms and free from undue concentra- 
tion on the internal history of laa 
Syria or Egypt. 

The worst part of the textbook dif 
culty lies in the fact that, for a consi 
derable part of the basic subject mati 
suggested, no school textbooks at d 
condary level exist, suitable oF other" 
wise. On the history of the Middle 
East no suitable books exist nor is et 
any plan for future publication. v 
the subject of the European impact HE 
tropical Africa, Ingham's ‘Europe a is 
Africa’ serves a limited purpose and is 
used as a stop-gap. But new adage 
urgently required here as on the Om 
two subjects. 

III. Visual aids. Visual aids a! 
in the Sudan schools in the f 
diagrams, pictures, 
and atlases. So far 
and pictures go, 
garious problem to solve, 
diegrams are limited and in 
the individual teacher must p” 
own rather than rely on ones ye 
cially produced. Photographs 
dle Eastern antiquities are obta u 
without difficulty from mtn istorY 
Photographs illustrative of the in, For 
of the Sudan are also easy to obi? cre 
the medieval and modern perl? e of 
are illustrations from the W?' 
travellers. . the 


The problem of visual aids atlas 
Sudan is really the problem ° atlas ° 
and wall-maps. No suitable vailabl*. 
Middle Eastern History ÍS fry 
No atlas at all for Sudanese ht t 
With res 
]-map* 


er 


2% 


are used 
orm oO 
r 


any cee 
oduce P 
mer 


(o 


gd 
African history exists. iius 


wall-maps, no series of wal 
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TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SUDAN 


trati 
ln S African or Middle Eastern 
Covered. a history have been dis- 
trative of Pen certain that none illus- 
difficulty Sudan history exisis. The 
Matter heu s not the lack of subject 
lor DE but that of mechanics 
Problem c ^y and printing. This 
SO0peration uld be solved if a plan of 
etween the oni be worked out 
hee and th listory Teachers’ Conte - 
Bureai Mh à Government Publications 

p^ the Survey Departmen:. 

T Tactical’ work by students. 
too often non-specialists, the Sudan 
well as a peas to be a historical as 
enorm sical desert, because of 
ulties 2 Size of the country, the 
ative im. ee and the 
cal mon ity of easily visible his- 
Jnuments, A European boy 
ickly becaus i 


o 
A tas no such facilities. This 
e ne the importance of 
Ori cr orical Sites and study of 
s Me re in museums. School 
aen St at Wadi Seidna and 
E but nowhere else. 
ar aS% aspect of ‘Practical work’, 
Widely practised, is the 
tnn historical wall-maga- 
es E 
ugh | chools wall 
politics. Such a 
à be discouraged and 
Ct th; nd every effort made 
o a medium of history teach- 
* Per channels. 
The ‘Shing T, 


Sho Que; 

u es 

faut, i a as to whether history 

Dus dn Anp ondary — schools, be 
rt 2s English is of 


anguages 


n 1C or 
e ^* the general problem of 
Position of English as 


language of learning in the Sudan. Re- 
ference may, however, be made to 
some aspects of the ‘Arabic-English’ 
question that are relevant to a survey 
of Secondary School history teaching. 


In the southern schools, there is no 
escape from teaching history in Eng- 
lish unless Southern’ Intermediate edu- 
cation is thoroughly Arabicised. In 
that context, the choice of English 
rather than Arabic has considerable 
advantages. 


in northern schools the situation is 
more complex. Islamic history from 
the Jahiliya to the first Mongol Invasion 
of the Middle East is universally taught 
in Arabic. Apart from this, the teach- 
ing of every other subject is in Eng- 
lish. 


The authors own views on this 
situation are as follows: It is obvious- 
iy most suitable from all points of 
view that the medieval history of the 
Middle East (including Islamic his- 
tory) should be taught in Arabic. So 
also the history of the ancient and me- 
dieval Sudan for it is illogical for a 
student to SUME the ad ie his 

untry in a foreign language. 
This will iot be’ difficult when the 
works that are under compilation are 
published. But the position is still not 
clear because all written sources for 
early Sudan history (especially ar- 
chaeological works) are in English or 
some other European language. Thus 
teachers must be English-speaking. 


time, while there is DT 

estion of retaining English as the 
e of history teaching at any 
stage in the Secondary schools, the 
place of English is clearly in the senior 
vears. This ties the teaching of Isla- 
mic and early Sudanese history to the 


junior years. 


At the same 
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If English is to be retained in the 
third and fourth years and non-Arabic- 
speaking staff employed to teach, two 
points arise: (1) There is pressing 
need for the compilation of a standard 
English-Arabic vocabulary of technical 
terms and uncommon words used in 
modern history. (2) Non-Arabic staff 
should be required to acquire some 
knowledge of Arabic, especially of 
vocabulary connected with their teach- 
ing subjects and grammatical con- 
structions in Arabic. 


The aim of the foregoing remarks 
has been to show that history teaching 
in the Sudanese Secondary schools has 
to be reorganised and established on 
a sound basis. It is clear that existing 
problems are too various and general 
to admit of solution by individual 
teachers working on their own. There 
is need of some central organisation 
for the exchange of ideas on teaching 
problems and the formulation of a 
plan. This is the function of the His- 
tory Teachers’ Conference which since 
1952 has concerned itself with general 
problems of history teaching in Secon- 


29g 


dary schools. Another institution be 
could actively help in this problem 
the Sudan Historical Associstiae 
founded in 1953. This Association g 
functions connected with the teac ‘3 
of history in Secondary schools, wee: 
intended as a clearing house for S° pee 
material on Sudanese history. It for 


; ehe s TS 
vites contributions from teache al in 


publication and offers an — 
formation service to its mem 


The question of the training " A 
tory teachers is no less er 
it is regrettable that there 1$ eR 0 
proper provision for the pu 
Secondary school history SP 
Owing to the lack of such i 
teachers in the Sudan show terial ô 
clination to refer to source vut atte?" 
obscure subjects and pay net aids: 
tion to devising their own ie sud E 
New and important subjects tropic? 
the modern history © " and m 
Africa, require wide ready a tradi 
ference to many sources, or the nof. 
tion that such work is part ius mus 
mal duties of a teac 
eventually be built ae 


his- 
nd 
no 


C gmit 


a 


E ti, Seq of RB 


HOW CAN OUR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS HELP BLIND CHILDREN ? 


We 
liter, have all heard about the unique 


ton m4 achievements of Homer, Mil- 
Men of l iam These immortal blind 
Vision as ters showed that loss of 
Pursuit aS no serious barrier to the 
that the j,2^ intellectual career and 
denigq'* ight of knowledge was not 
es rath, the blind. But the world 
aon E Slow — tg comprehend the 
attempts cu example, for organized 
ay about educate the blind began 
80, hundred and fifty years 
fon fi 


lin attempt to give education 
P this country was made 
S years ago when the 
PN cae the blind was establish- 
tati titution Today, we have about 
1009 , an vo, parting primary edu- 
thre, Pling cational training to about 
bling 9r fo r l'dren and adults. Only 
ag, Chil, Of these institutions take 
lesee Year ^ to the secondary stage. 
equ; Passeg ore than 15 blind ado- 
Wivarg the Matriculation or 
tee OW a examination, 

Cei Te 

ean’ edu Die blind educated? They 
bos Um ation mainly through the 
A ot Writin Taille—a system of em- 


Jes Six | 8 based ta- 
agen at p Points, on the permuta 


i : The Central Braille 
in 58 e entra 

sj Hin Prodi Dun is at present en- 
te l “ing Braille textbooks 


lh hip. he Pro, ther regional languages. 
: Clive capacity of the 
Tess is very limited, 
“ducation also gives 
lons for the blind for 


transcribing textbooks into Braille by 
hand. 


One is apt to wonder whether it is 
possible to teach all the academic sub- 
jects to blind children at the second- 
ary stage. The teaching of subjects 
like Geography, Mathematics and 
Science usually presents special prob- 
lems, but the development of modern 
techniques has made the teaching of 
these subjects very much easier. By 
passing his skilful fingers over an em- 
bossed map a blind child can get an 
idea of the physical features of a coun- 
try in a few seconds. With modern 
devices he can deal with almost every 
problem in elementary mathematics. 
The teaching of quantitative _ Science 
presents problems which wood y 
baffle enducators of the blind alt ugh 
some aids have been devised in recen 
years. 

ave no reliable statistics, but it 
is Mec that there are about d 

lind children of school-going age i 
dts tr As we have seen, less 
tiis, de of them are at 


usand are 
rape figures clearly indicate 
Mad there is a pressing need for pro- 


i ilities for 
idi -e educational facilities 
oak "A seminar Was Ede 
did at Mussoorie to wp" Ei 
T f the education of the blind. 
E vaugurated by Dr. Helen Keller, 
f-blind author, whom Mark 
d d as one of the two 
characters of the nin- 
and who continues to 


was in 
ihe de 1 
Twain describe 
most interesting 
teenth century 
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be one of the most fascinating charac- 
ters of the present century. During 
her recent visit to India she visited 
several institutions for the blind. In- 
augurating the seminar at Mussoorie 
she said: “I have been deeply im- 
pressed with the quality of the work 
done in your schools for the blind. But 
you need more schools, more teachers 
and more equipment." 


This was what the delegates attend- 
ing the seminar felt and among other 
things, they recommended that during 
the Second Five-Year Plan period at 


United States a number of blind child- | 


taught Braille an 


ren after being 
j^ pecial edu- 


trained in the use of other s fos 
cational devices are sent to schools i 
normal children. This experiment i 
proved a success in the United 5 i 
and is likely to produce useful ri 
here, particularly at the secon 
stage. If some of our blind chi 
can be educated in sc100l 1 
children, the problem of 
more educational 


secondary schools 


least one State-owned school for the try the experimen d hei? 
blind should be established in every blind children who have a for th? 
major State. The implementation of initial training in a good schoo? ^. ori 
this recommendation will go a long blind. By undertaking this be hel: 
way in improving the existing situa- ment secondary schools will nation?! 
tion, but it will only touch the fringe ing in the solution of a big 
of the problem. problem. 
What can we do to deal with this Lal pov 
problem more effectively? In the _— as 
(Continued from page 293) E. 
m f g . ack for the boy " 
cards for all pupils in the form as pres- periods in the week fo i Jalptif ag 
cribed by the Secondary Education Jalpaiguri Zilla School, . encoi gr 


Commission Report. 


‘Home visitation! by teachers has 
lately commenced and the recording of 
personality traits will follow. 


The District Inspectorate of Nadi 
systematically holds Educational Zon- 
ferences in whick. teachers of Primary 
and Secondary schools participate. Edu- 
cational exhibitions have become a 
characteristic feature of these confer- 
ences. 


To develop the power of composition 
and create in the pupils a real love for 
reading, provision has been made for 
supervised study in class rooms for vwo 
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(classes V to X). Each boy aii port; 
ed to take down notes O 
read and to submit to thé 
charge a summary of wha 

The best of these W 
selected for the Class 
sume of which a:e late 
annua! magazine of th 


ne 
ritings ae 
wall Maf " 


To prevent b 
inglish and Bong. 
commonly misspelt MEOS 
Leen prepared. These - pup t 
in the class rooms 8n A whe go 
encouraged to reter 
they are in doubt ab 
any word. 


ali wor +i 
t by the Prive ? 


_ Cent] 


: tw ] 
ad spelling: which m ) 


ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


AFGHANISTAN 


astro Hiu, a UNESCO Technical As- 
er to E Pe now working as Advis- 
fghani e Ministry of Education, 
anistan, who was interviewed re- 
ed A by a UNESCO reporter narrat- 
experiences in overhauling the 
educational system. When 
Z arrived in Afghanistan from 
of ae where he was Inspector 
Officials» > he found the education 
Vinced th in Afghanistan already con- 
teacher. es it was time to train more 
that te or the country's schools. Also 
M mci methods had to be 
TG radically. In a system suffer- 
learn e too much bookishness pupils 
d recu morising their textbooks 
examine them back to the teacher 
nations nation time. Passing exami- 
Hill qen êS all that mattered. Mr. 
“the aen d to stress what he called 
nw ine Side of learning"—lessons 
ly » Pübils participated instead of 
A earning words. In this change- 
Afgn n 2d to win the support of 
m yj Schoo] inspectors and with this 
SEN e conducted a three week 
ib s E allahabad half way between 
8 tati the Pakistan border. Dron- 
lons were replaced by les- 
Quy dn Up-to-date teaching aids. 
Ona] Afghanistan the old tradi- 
fo 


m A 
€ are gradually being 


Se at 
ul a 
Teci 


* * * 


Serions 
ducatie cern is being expressed 
g tho ®! circles im Britain Te. 

Present day system © 


in 


Bargin 
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secondary education. It was recog- 
nized that there was some danger in 
confining modern schools within the 
rigid frame-work of external examina- 
tions, but it was hoped that the teach- 
ing staff would do their best to main- 
tain standards. Sufficient allowances 
do not appear to have been made while 
expressing this hope for the fewness 
of teachers who were to see the bulge 
through the secondary schools. Since 
the war, the schools have been suffer- 
ing from very large’ classes and the 
consequent lack of individual attention 
has resulted in children getting behind - 
hand and once having got ihere never 
catching up without special coaching. 
The usefulness of examinations is also 
being questioned. Students have begun 
to think increasingly that passing exa- 
minations is the key to everything. 
But when they enter into open compe- 
tition with others in adult life, they 
find that the prizes no longer fall to 
them but go to people with more per- 
sonality and drive. These points were 
emphasised in the recent presidential 
address of Sir Wilfred Martineau to the 
Association of Education Committees at 
its Annual Conference 1M June this 
year. 
The emphasis, as everywhere else, 
seems to be on more teachers, more 
school buildings, and reduction in the 


size of classes. 


There is also 
ther the Genera 


a growing doubt whe- 
1 Certificate of Educa- 
‘on is fulfilling the hopes of those 
os = it up to replace the old School 
Certificate and the London Matricula- 


tion Examination. 
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CHILE 


Inter-American Conference on 
Secondary Education 


“School Life” (official periodical of 
the U.S. Office of Education) reports 
that Latin-American Ministries of 
Education during recent years have 
been planning a revision of their 
secondary school programmes. 
Their schools growing 
pains; more pupils are seek- 
ing admission, additional buildings 
are needed and competent teachers to 
staff them. Major reasons for the ex- 
pansion are the desire to make school- 
ing available to numbers of youth, a 
more functional curriculum for them, 
and to operate schools more democra- 
tically. Before inaugurating the new 
programmes in secondary education 
they wished to meet representatives of 
all the American States, exchange 
ideas and draw up comprehensive re- 
commendations that would be of use in 
improving these programmes. It is felt 
that this would provide opportunities 
for full discussion and make possible 
some consensus on the nature and goals 
of secondary education in the 
Americas. 


have 


The first Inter-American seminar on 
secondary cducation was, therefore, 
held in the Instituto Pedagogico 
Nacional, Santiago, Chile, in January 
this year sponsored by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union and the Government of 
Chile. Official delegates from all the 
American States except three attended. 
The Chilean Ministry of Education 
Provided 35 professional consultants, 
and UNESCO, Spain, France and Italy 
sent official observers. 


, During the first week delegates met 
in plenary Sessions and heard sum- 
maries of work papers and reports on 
Secondary education in the South 
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American States, Spain, and the U.S.A. 
At the beginning of the second week. 


seminar delegates and consultants 
were organised into working com- 
week 


mittees and by the end of that i 
each working committee prepared re- 
commendations on all items listed n 
its particular section of the agenda. 
The reports of these working com 
mittees were heard, criticised and then 
reviewed. The amended report Was 
later submitted to the plenary Ligon 
for final approval. The full reports ene 
being prepared for publication by Pe 
professional staff of the Pan-Amer! ye: 
Union. The recommendations TU 
sent the views of the delegates kt 
ideal programme of secondary € to 
tion and it resis with each cn 
determine the steps towards this 1 
goal. 


: hasise 
recommendations empha a 
at equal ech 


vid- 
ould be prov ic 
econome 


The 
among other points th 
tional opportunities sh 
ed for all youth regardless of e 
status or geographical locatiei put 
individuals differ greatly, equal 3 ther 
tunity often means different Portu" 
than identical educational OPP uca- 
nities for all youth. Secondary ctional 
cation should provide the fune pieve 
process by which students can emet" 
good health, worthy hr entiaté vo A 
ship, good citizenship, a high ethic? 


tional preparation, a ^ 

prm pin worthwhile ust poo! 
leisure time. Within each oq 9 
system there should be est@ i paving 
permanent curriculum ud of 
responsibility for determini tions $ 
needs and making recommen the? 


the Ministry. Membership OP ici 
councils should include schoo 
teachers and lay citizens. in 
recognized that increased $ 
ternational relations shoul 

ed at the secondary level. 


| 
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ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


Schools should use a wide variety of 
aching methods including the organi- 
Sation of content into units of work 
and systematic procedures for co-opera- 
Es teacher-pupil planning. Pupil 
[ine should be examined | carefully 
over dad with a view to dis- 
Ing causes of failure. 


$ 


te 


FRANCE 


d student delegations from 29 
Year “es met in Paris in April this 
Natio to participate in the 9th Inter- 
y iiw High School Forum sponsored 
UNESCA New York Herald Tribune”. 
Commi o and the French National 
Benni on for UNESCO co-operated in 
Usually to the event which has been 
the g7 held in New York but was for 
States, time held outside the United 
Was “pny theme under discussion 
Oreign j* World We Want”. Other 
in c3! Sessions are likely to take place 


air ] 
Delhi > Beirut, Karachi and New 


“UXEMBouRG 


School A rst “European” secondary 
for sey cS been operating successfully 
It aa Tal months in Luxembourg. 
the pris arted in October last year on 
a, "iple “Five nationalities, four 
The ns ànd one teaching method". 
Situateg He Duchy of Luxembourg 
this as it is, is admirably suited for 
are v pose and the school's 70 pupils 
S aCe a from Belgium, Holland, 
phool po crmany and Italy. The High 
our seeti two classes each comprising 
th, ary ‘ons and together with the 
e King Pool opened a year ago an 
chi garten, forms a community 
Yeatign dren who receive the same 
in four different languages. 


w * * 
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SCIENTISTS MEET IN MILAN 


In the first world meeting of its kind, 
Directors of National Scientific Re- 
search Centres from 23 countries met 
recently in Milan, Italy, under the 
auspices of the United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 
tion. 


The Directors discussing the shor- 
tage of trained scientists declared 
that “any community that wishes to 
benefit from scientific advance should 
make a scientific career attractive to 
its young men and women”. 

A new problem on the horizon was 
the shortage of secondary school 
Science Teachers not only in the less 
developed countries but even in 
Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States where research is well 
advanced and where scientists in 
universities, industries and Govern- 
ment sponsored research are relatively 
well paid. Britain's Sir Ben Lockspeiser 
is reported to have stated: “I believe 
something will have to be done to raise 
salaries and career prospects in the 
secondary schools. If you do not get 
teachers of science and mathematics in 
secondary schools, then you will not 
get material at the university level, 
and the whole idea of expanding tech- 
nology and the number of university 
level graduates will fall to the ground". 


* * * EJ 
POLAND E 
Educational authorities in many 
countries, recognising that country 


e a refreshing change 

$ ^ ildren, usually organise 
o oy per the sea or in the 
peram wn The reverse process dur- 
eg m last three years has been 
ed ting in Poland. Some 100,000 
ires from remote villages have 


holidays provid 
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been able to spend their holidays in 
the city, visiting historical monuments, 
galleries and theatres and taking part 
in various activities organised for 
them by the Ministry of Education. 


ES E * * 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


The financing of education was the 
main subject discussed at the 18th 
Conference on public education conven- 
ed jointly by UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education in 
Geneva this April. At previous 
sessions recommendations have been 
drafted on compulsory education and 
its prolongation, on the access of 
women to education and on the train- 
ing and status of primary and secon- 
dary school teachers. Lack of funds 
prevented certain of these recommen- 
dations from being put into practice. 
Ways of solving this basic aspect of 
the problem were discussed. Delegates 
were provided with a comparative 
study on the financing of education 
based on data supplied by the various 
Ministries of Education. 


The 16th edition of the International 
Year Book of Education, which covers 
63 countries, surveys the increased 
needs of education and contains detail- 
ed reports up to 1953-54 on education 
all over the world including, for the 
first time, the USSR and other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 


Tt reveals among other things that 
educational expenditure continued to 
Increase steadily in all countries and a 
considerable part of this expenditure 
Was absorbed by school building needs 
For the first time there were cases 


vocational 
ence in this field 


secondary’ and 
education took preced 
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over primary education. Enrolments 
were also on the increase. Secondary 
curricula and syllabuses were revise 
in no less than half the countries. 
This fact in conjunction with the d 
emphasis given to the building P 
of secondary education showed he: 
the growing point of education 1s to 
found in the secondary field. 


Li 


U.S.A. l 
High School Education for Girls 


The United Nations Commission oF 
the status of women has publishe a 
study which explores the chande aie 
high school education for girls thr tries 
out the world. In most x for 
separate high schools are prov! tice of 
boys and girls, though this nera outs 
segregation is not rigidly mc 
except in countries where by P regated: 
and tradition the sexes are seb of the 
Girls constitute only 27 per cen ja, 28 
total high school enrolment 1n ^" oun- 
per cent in Africa, but in A 
tries where co-education preva philip” 
ior instance in Japan and the about 
pines, the enrolment of girls ] educ? 
equal to that of boys. Une. age | 
tional facilities including à eg Asia 
schools for girls were found here 
Africa and Latin America W tric 
segregation in education was itte 


m 

In Denmark girls are i ie j 
to tiaining in wood work an nag? 
enter needle work and Home at ? 
ment classes. In France m ndis 
called “The new classes ; ^". r 
subjects are taken up by boy? give? ys 
alike, but more emphasis ni for bor 
textiles for girls, metal Wo” w. 
However, traditional d still P 
boys and girls should en £p 
vail in many high schools "^ gy sui, 
have less opportunity S ontty C 
subjects as engineering, C? P 
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En for Outstanding Students 
nder a new plan adopted by Yale 


niversity, out 


standing secondary 


School students will be allowed to ob- 


tain de 
our y 
Obtain iw 

o 
Credit, B pes 
certain 


Xal c 
ed to ( e unde: 
areas of a 

tie studies, 


Students 
their wor 
Unusual] 


ve excelle 
l Ee ont lent 


Brees in less than the standard 
ears of college work. They may 


of advanced college 


efore entering, a student may 
requirements 


under 
‘graduates are requir- 


ake courses in certain general 


such as, Languages, 


nce, English and Social Studies be- 
embarking on 


their specialised 
will receive special 
k in secondary school 


Y high quality and if they 


grades in their col- 


‘ondary oe examinations. The se- 
to stude Ype of credit may be granted 


fs nts who 
ements in o 


a : 
Cords Ve achieved 


S m their 
dents nu 

it, d'ting the 

The ed direct 

Gig Will tH 
t teq Dr 


Pils 


have satisfied their 
ne or more subjects 
distinguished re- 
freshman years. 
d three or more 
ir first year may be 
to the junior year. 


Tm Save one year of study. 


eN 
Educatia Y York State Department of 


Y n, 
ate or Gifted d 


qe tli uU 
r 
aca E 
Tae, Wor 
foungreristie 


inteli ong such 
ligen ence of 


abi: 

the wt iiy to 
Be 

] Her anq & 

tong © are So. 

Seq 

S the 

1 Ver e gifted 

“ing effort shou 

Activities 


ch demie among them. Superiority in 
a is only one of their 
S- While there is usually 


students a quotient 
120 or more, the in- 


digg cir Quotient is only one factor 


perform tasks more 


hose usually assigned to 
rade. 


Made b me of the recommenda- 
of y 


Council to meet the 
Students: — 


ld be made to match 
to the level of the 
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pupil instead of matching the pupil to 
the level of the class; each pupil's 
activities, progress through schools, 
should be so planned by the school and 
parents that he will be graduated as an 
individual who will get adjusted 
socially, physically and intellectually. 


Tests to Discover Talented Youth. 

Fewer than half the high school 
graduates with ability to do college 
work now enter college, the President 
of the Educational Testing Service, 
U.S.A. reports while only one third 
actually graduate. Most students are 
deterred from entering college by lack 
of motivation rather than by lack of 
money. He said that identification of 
talented youngsters should take place 
before environmental circumstances, 
or limited development lessen their 
desire to profit from more advanced 
education. This by itelf is not however 
sufficient. Pupils should receive suit- 
ably individualised instruction at the 
high school level which means that the 
pressure of space on schools today 
must be reduced. 

Superior students should be permit- 
ted to complete grade school and High 
School in 11 years instead of 12. 


Education for all is Education for None 


Dr. Douglas Bush, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Harvard University in a chal- 
lenging article published in the *Sun- 
day New York Times" complains that 
“Education for all”, however, fine in 
theory, in practice ultimately leads. to 
education for none. Mass education 
tends to reflect mass civilisation instead 
of opposing it. Dr. Bush suggests 
among others the following remedies: — 


(i) Automatic graduation from 
schools should not qualify any 
one for admission to higher 
education. The public must 
be convinced that higher 


education is neither a birth- 
right nor a necessary badge of 
respectability. 
(ii Junior colleges should be mul- 
tiplied so that they can drain 
off a large number of the 
young who are unfitted for 
degree courses. 
The colleges and universities 
should make a concerted and 
factual demand that the 
schools should do a better job 
of work. 
The serious 
languages 
couraged. 
(v) Every effort should be made 
to foster promising students 
who cannot afford college. 

A point in Dr. Bush's article that has 
received special attention amongst 
American educationists is that in contra- 
diction to the American attitude to- 
wards the education of the handicap- 
ped, the nation has paid very casual 
attention towards the formal education 
of these citizens who have the best 
minds and the best personalities. The 
whole academic programme has been 
geared to the capacities of the average 
pupil. All too frequently superior per- 
formance by gifted pupils is made to 
appear unpopular rather than  desir- 
able. 


Guidance in the Curriculum. 

The importance of continuous intel- 
ligent guidance in elementary and 
high schools is stressed in a recently 
published report *Guidance in the Cur- 
riculum" issued as the 1955 Year Book 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. The study 
makes the important point that guid- 
ance is not the sole responsibility of 
any special guidance Bureau. Rather 
is it the day to day job of the class 
:eacher. The Year Book recommends 
that the teacher work closely with the 


(iii) 


study of foreign 
should be en- 


Gv) 
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pupils and the parents. Too often the — 


report notes, teachers do Dr è 
their pupils, they expect the "guid 
experts" to do the job of counselb/i 
and they are as a result not wet 
the strong or weak points of An 
pupils. There is little chance of if his 
the school programme to à pupil Diis 
teachers are not permitted to com 
instruction with guidance. 
task of the class room teacher 
that the content of his subject } The 
by the pupils who come to ed 
task of the guidance counsellor whic 
help the pupil select the subjects and 
are suited to his interests, nee 1 B 
capacities—to see that the PE T 
subject “fit”. No outside perso ounsel- 
haps school psychologists OT e 
lors—can accomplish as muc?. s the 
teacher who effectively eor 
real guide to individua buy 
girls. 

In urging that class roO 
be made inseparable from a 
the educators who have prepise 
comprehensive report recog jew 
they are taking an 
They do not discount the. nee they 
e workers 


teachers are not 
do not have time to de 

The Year Book makes 
point: If schools are tO 
needs of all children, they ine s 
te help parents when P9277. ven. g's 
guidance. A fundamenta. 
programme would begin D. opp? 
pre-school years, extending á 5 
ties for parent education 97 jjd8 
Either 


and psychology, or a p 
Kindergarten teacher. O 
school staff might serve 8$ 
counsellor for parents. 


not know 


THE TEXTBOOK SEMINAR, SRINAGAR— 
AN EVALUATION 


Sine the motivating beliefs which 
esearch tot Bureau of Textbook 
Shop, the ren the Srinagar Work- 
Provement rst was that any real im- 
Situation in the existing textbook 
_could come about only 
Jous professional people con- 
tex En one or the other aspect of 
better de Work were helped to do a 
Te pre m their respective fields. 
Mode] ie paration and propagation of 
Si ca arp which are usually 
q estior *ed at and admired, are the 
Stang D i adoption of foreign 
materia and practices will not 
shese - Improve the situation. 
(ste ie aasi be helped through 
ti Dhica] «8 ldance to improve their 
Ong "n dw and evolve solu- 
eda to our country's 
f the ea Here the servicing role 
e is i foy providing necessary 
Clearly indicated. 


Varig, tS of the people hailing 
of life—authors, 
dir "S, printers, illustra- 

€ctly, school administra- 


e Ts 
TS of el Students who as con- 


the’ bert, ideal textbook grows 
SSe fu Cct synthesis of the labours 


i S d personal in- 
Ou, "hdi. SO 9, 7,, POMe of these prob- 
ae PDstinate that they defy 
ee at solution. So 
Ple need opportuni- 


ties to engage in such cooperative 
activity as would lead to greater 
mutual appreciation of one another’s 
difficulties and of the rare educational 
purpose behind a textbook which is, 


to answer a child’s needs. 


The third belief is that students and 
teachers must have their say in the 
preparation and choice of textbooks. 


We therefore decided to organise a 
textbook workshop which would bring 
together all groups with a common in- 
terest in textbooks and provide the 
best atmosphere for co-operative acti- 
vity and a practical solution of text- 
book problems. There was, however, 
one limitation. Our obligation, as a 
Central agency, to invite at least one 
representative from the Education 
Departments of all the States put 
severe restrictions on our invitations 
to other groups and we were obliged 
to exclude for the time being teacher 
and student representatives. i 


Among the 30 persons who attended 
the Srinagar workshop were authors, 
publishers, artists, training college 
professors, textbook selectors, foreign 
experts and State officers in charge of 
school publications. And. with their 
considerable experience in the text- 
book field there was little wonder that 
on the very first day of discussion they 
came forward with a list of no less 
than 70 textbook problems! 


i inly explora- 
The workshop was mainly 
It was left entirly to the work- 


tory. 

= 1 y P ac- 
shoppers to develop its programme ac 
nami to their own needs and. 
interests. 
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In fact the complexity of the 
textbook problem had previously made 
it diffieult for our small research unit 
to settle the question of priorities. So 
we adopted the only course left to us: 
We went to these field workers in the 
workshop to take “leads” for the first 
items on our future programme. 


The workshop idea is, however, 
foreign to most of our educational 
workers. For this reason, we briefed 
our invitees with a note on the work- 
shop way of learning. A list of sug- 
gested problems that occurred to us as 
significant in the textbook field, was 
also sent in advance. The intention in 
sending out this material was not to 
rob these people of their initiative but 
rather to provide food for their per- 
sonal reflection on textbook problems 
before assembling in Srinagar. It was 
also explained that a workshop is not 
simply a meeting for general discus- 
sion that leads to a set of resolutions 
and recommendations as in a confer- 
ence, nor a training course with a set 
programme of lectures and tests, but 
that we visualised it as true learning 
in which participants work on the pro- 
blems of their own choice and through 
sharing and pooling experience in 
democratically organized groups, seek 
practical solutions to some of their 
difficulties. 


The first two days in the Srinagar 
workshop were devoted to the discus- 
Sion and grouping of problems of in- 
terest to the members. The usefulness 
of this, initial step is generally borne 
out by workshoppers’ replies to an 
evaluation questionnaire which was 
mailed to them by the Bureau a fert- 
night after the termination of the 
workshop. One of the delegates 
~ Speaks of this early experience in the 
following words: “Every member of 
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that his mer- 


; P lt 
the (general) group fe (he textboo 


tal horizon regarding ice, 
problems had been broadened A 
much as he could appreciate in 2 E: 
better way the extent and magn 
of the problem." Another 
clared it was "very hpr 
“the participants an idea O 
EE that faced the country 5: 
whole". Yet another thought tha stable 
method adopted is the only 9 hich 
method for group work out ough is 
some tangible material for th : 
produced." There were k^ useful 
who, although admitting Me ssion 
ness of these preliminary d pee? 
felt that “some time coul a 
saved in grouping problem pefor® 
workshoppers had been gv bout the 
hand a stil] clearer idea sho?” 
general working of the wo 


| in givi 
ac 


After the grouping 
under some major categ ded O Gy, 
fixed, the workshoppers d tudy 
selection of problems 
For this they adopted tw blero 
gested by the staff; i.e. prO m 
for this purpose must Þe 
place, significant, an 
study must yield prac 
which would make an ? d ; 
pact on the present tex ja, S” Pot 
By applying these criteri sled out ts 
lems were ultimately siS arti? 

roup study. All six 
divided iced into D first ee | 
est groups so formed: jth € ipo 
undertook the survey, Wiin 1% ai 
of the use of exercises ce pte 
Others started studies 0” arious ec! 
of selection current m ds £0 sence ^ 

(2) the use of score u^ a p 
language textbooks: i ilu 
manual on textboo, 

(4) the improvemen 
aspects of tex 
grated course in 5° 


tbooks; 
cial 


thi 

E grade, with draft texts and 

SPUP manuals suited to the needs 
^. and Hyderabad. 


Workshop programme was 
reely by the workshoppers 
included items like 
ad E Textbooks" which the 
other east anticipated. On the 
it excluded such items as 
Use a Textbook" which the 
ered highly important. The 
d Xplanation in the latter case 
ong the had no school teachers 
fe 9 workshoppers and there- 
them felt it as significant 
B them E others actually confront- 
epareq' i ris Bureau had, however 
i un Self for such eventualities 
ction of © about a month to the col- 
Ments, Te the best textbooks, docu- 
qn e of eun Studies about a wide 
the parat R problems and also to 
d Indian ON of some papers based 
d this n. — foreign data. In spite 
libr ag aration, we could not build 
Spe Ver à Fe so adequately as 
“alizeg aan subjects in this highly 
he 

the — Wor 
c sme into ful swing afier 
in Sroups were formed. Ac- 


W 

ting tackled” delegate “Each problem 

Vieyadta d keenly and we tried to 

Satie. An another’s point of 

dra faction her delegate records his 
Win that his own problem of 


Soc; 

Cia) & out : ; 
al ;, * integrated course in 
rew many companions 


Woy Erou. and an homogeneous in- 
s p 


Vie shop Was formed. *From the 
Tegan din teed clearer in my 


ng the form and techni- 
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que of integration". The staff of the 
Bureau in their advisory role tried to 
help without dominating the discus- 
sions. 


A delegate while appreciative of the 
help provided by the staff thinks "that 
had the staff known our problems be- 
forehand they could have equipped 
themselves in advance to help the 
workshop in a much. better way". This 
comment points to the need of associat- 
ing intending participants with the 
planning of the workshop. The pro- 
blem areas which interest them should 
be clearly known to the staff so that 
they can prepare themselves adequate- 


ly. 


The workshop had a good start but 
inclement weather held up work for 
days. The reports produced therefore 
could not go much beyond presenting 
complete blueprints of the projects 
undertaken. Although nobody can 
claim unqualified success till the pro- 
jects initiated at the workshop are 
completed, the members have emerged 
with a sense of achievement from their 
short co-operative experience. 


To the Bureau of Textbook Research 
the experience has been equally 
gratifying. It has confirmed our be- 
liefs and showed us the way for future 
work. We are now engaged in produc- 
ing source materials for , guidance to 
workshop groups in their follow-up- 
work, so that we have the satisfaction 
of influencing field workers without 
wresting the initiative from them. 


Q. H. Zaidi 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Common Secondary School: 
Brian Simon. (Lawrence and Wishart 
9/6d.) 


Mn. Smown questions the rigid divi- 
sion of the English educational system 
into secondary modern, technical and 
grammar schools and claims that an 
alternative, more truly democratic 
policy is not only possible but impera- 
tive. His visits, early in 1954, to most 
of the comprehensive schools in Eng- 
land and Wales form the background 
of this book. 


Those who are familiar with the 
author's earlier book "Intelligence 
Testing and the Comprehensive 
School” will find this short but master- 
ly analysis equally persuasive. “Two 
policies stand opposed”, he says in the 
Foreword, “that of selecting children 
at ten and segregating them in differ- 
ent types of school after the age of 
eleven and that of educating all 
together in a common secondary 
school”—a school open to all and serv- 
ing each local area. He quotes statis- 
ties to show the inevitable frustration 
and disappointment to parents and 
children when, as in Nottingham, for 
example, 4,400 children had to compete 
for 447 places in the grammar schools. 
If there are only 447 places the rest of 
the 4,400 must inevitably ‘fail’ the 
Selection examination and be sent to 
the Secondary modern schools where 
they receive inadequate attention, and 
are turned out incomplete products of 
an indifferent system at the age of 15 
or 16 to find their place in the world 
or drift along as misfits in life. The 
resulting anxiety neurosis and social 


important 


c i ost 
wastage is one of the m dary edu- 


aspects of the crisis in secon 
cation. 


Arising from the social inadequacies 
of a system in which only one m dont 
has a chance to get higher educa tific 
is the serious lack of trained wre. 
personnel which has become a mantry 
ing problem in Britain. Ac tiona 
that fails to transform its pr 
system to meet this challenge world 
hope to make its contribution to e of 
economy or to maintain its stan 
living.” of 

Mr. Simon deplores the Syst trary 
intelligence tests and the "deplore? 
selection oftalent. Equally he ols: 2 
the exclusiveness of public scho gget 
combat the present crisis he. equip; 
that more schools with better g and 
ment should urgently be acie “come 
the common secondary SC onion and 
into its own once more. p sae av? 
‘streaming’ at the age of mee fail ^ 
disastrous effects on many W dis 
make the grade, and shoul i 
continued. pistol 

The book gives a brief olie? 
sketch of British education? ys pie. 
since the 19th century, 8n those “of 


sents no difficulties to s types a 
acquainted with the variou conta: ye 
schools in Britain. It also © a 


into 
number of useful and 


appendices. 


The tripartite form "i d i 
does not obtain in India 8 y rob M 
sense we may not find man? on ^s 

: $ d, but M pe 
in common in this field, P! m 
Simon talks of the pressu” 
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a of schools bulging at the seams, 
En €quate building facilities, and in- 
. Hclently trained teachers, he talks 


a langua : " 
nae 8e we cannot fail to under- 


Kamala Khan 


(ree ePak Readers I-V; Deepak Readers 
rester. Q^, Notes) LV: by J. F. For- 
; Oxford University Press. 

T is — a 
Reade. , POt surprising that Deepak 
Sra o IV have been reprinted 
edition - 24 time with the fifth (1955) 

already in its second print. 


hese 
“Vide five readers, in English are 


Content. Superior in production and 
the market St books of their kind on 


They are ; 
Bln In appearance neat and 
Pleasin ur and design of the books are 
th rg; spite their likeness to 
col illustrations in texts, the 
ue acier Mr line drawings have 
bee Mla oe clarity, but it is hoped 
"ok wi ively weak aspect of the 
Continue to improve. 


he 
rents English language and the ele- 
D». difen] nglish literature should not 
pig Pak R to acquire through the 
nel a eo faders. Stories which de- 
E of Mn tinuity of experience in the 
deg p; 2nd Mrs, Smith, the absent- 
So Eoo Green and through 
i Nele and pen-friends to 
teres, "nd Leela will sustain lively 
DN know] children and enrich 
Bop Paht]y edge of a foreign land in a 
1 selg realistic manner. Among à 
y ee of poems there is 
foe of POM here for the jingling 
Doe "dyard Kipling. A few 
ar Sa ~OF AA, Milne and some 
the Rve tid burg could have added an 
ial flavour and introduced 
$ modern tone in poetry 
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which children do enjoy. Dickens is 
sheer delight to children of this age. 
Sketches of Uriah Heep, Mr. Micaw- 
ber or other characters from Dickens 
could have been profitably added to a 
piece like “Inns and Coaches” which 
is indeed exceedingly well done. 


The child’s age-group and interests 
are appropriately balanced. A grow- 
ing child's curiosity is bound to be 
stimulated by the collection of suit- 
able factual material on the forces of 
progress in contemporary India. The 
specially good chapters are "Preparing 
a Camp" "Community Project", "New 
and Better Food" “U.N.O. and You". 


By subtle handling of ordinary 
stories the authors inject light humour 
and fun into commonplace situations. 
The village comes into its own through 
the charming narratives of the feasts 
of “Mattur Pongal”,  "Onam" and 
“Dasara”. All these are refreshing 
and notably welcome aspects of the 
book, conspicious by their absence in 
most readers portraying the imme- 
diate environment, usually in colour- 
less terms, of the Indian child. 


But the best entertainment _wrapped 
round a precious grain of wisdom is 
provided in the selection of ancient 
tales from the East and the Middle East 
which one never tires of reading. ? 

gs Notes are wisely conceived. 
PP go “possible, cae ee 
concepts is suggested bea Y mm 
ingil a eae is carefully 
d he Notes are separately 
e and priced from the readers. 
E tally, when children's books are 
qe: ubsidized to any large extent 
E "n "ius prices of the texts ranging 
fr eee to Rs. 1/10/- is not too much 
TO . 


to pay. Roshan Marker 
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MALADJUSTMENT 


Wo ile s : 
Tour like to extend a. cordial wel- 


Vell as 21 the delegates, teachers as 
Ératefu| to Fd to this Seminar. We are 
ing uc) t he i Osmania University „for 
9n this ae aken to organise a seminar 
üd, Iam oe ifficult problem. Hydera- 
ey excellent you, Will agree, has been a 

nly cont one for this purpose. It is 
ats combine, 'y situated, but also offers 

OW thar» "atl0n of different cultures. 
of Indi, p OUn8 men from different parts 
have an Fes come to Hyderabad and 
‘thesis jPPOrtunity to see how this 
Vill he p "e been achieved, I trust it 
Svat} esis apes In furthering the cause of 

their own areas, 


I 
5 am also 


idntam for v thankful to Professor Bhaga- 
Bj 


B in the le interest he has been tak- 
aching Project. We started in the 


Ye rOfess; : 
ey? and in cession almost in the same 
Br hope en Same University. I had 


that Woul hat the arrangements he has 
e good. I am now sure 
Baz guidance, the Seminar 
Thi Iccess, 
Ingz Bis i . 
C thacttainly the first time in 
Meeti d, d One of the first times in 
iti t j, P tudents and teachers are 
fae, Cult as i, USS a problem which is 
the ‘garg jẹ t ÍS important, We may in 
Vien Pot gor p Seminar to study how 
hich Ves in poration can best adapt 
NOS án ae changing world in 
ttle one: be y e born. We need not, 
Sally Í the Sorried too much by the 


P €minar, I i it i t 
dient tha, uci think it is no 


OF ADOLESCENTS 


perennial problem, because human beings 
differ in their points of view and are 
continually changing. Problems of dis- 
equilibrium do, and must continually 
arise. I would like to add that 
if there were no differences and 
hence no disequilibrium, there would be 
no progress in society. Disequilibrium 
leads to dissatisfaction which urges man 
to further progress We should not, 
therefore, be afraid of a certain degree of 
disequilibrium among students, so long as 
it does not lead to maladjustment and 
indiscipline. The difference may be one 
of degree, but here as elsewhere, these 
differences in degree are of vital import- 
ance for the maintenance of social health. 


One reason for the unrest among the 
young in the modern world is the grow- 
ing contact among many civilisations. In 
earlier ages, young men and. women were 
brought up in traditions that were accept- 
ed without question. They accepted 
them without demur and were often un- 
aware that things could be different. 
Today, different civilisations are coming 
closer to one another and since they have 
different ideals and traditions, young 
people have a choice. The variety and 
at times contrariety of traditions !eads to 
perplexity and confusion and young men 
and women do not know what to accept, 
In my study on “Student Indiscipline 
I have tried to indicate the extreme 
forms which this problem has gamme in 
our country, but I can assure you t at af 
exists in some form and degree in a 


9e “Quilip Onfron Problem of maladjust- countries. 
Cy ; ts us E ^ | 
Quse and į a ie es Another reason for the inrensify ol 
: effec. be tea Society is t - L the problem of adjustment in pee 
ES uj ny d as modis andl ds times is the impact of science on human 
sdb iu, POs b m ane S i The enormous advances in scien- 
Pe Sible. TH £ affairs. i 
iN SR aper ge tihc knowledg: have brought about more 
u e " i ` i b u abi t more 
wee a ee at the Seminar on ‘Problems 


5 Ver. Gu, oft > 
With bag Ment de inaugural speech of Professor 


Humayun Fabii ] Surroundings, held at 
Academic and kp doom for Cooperation 


ear]; do. m 2it i ; 
Resco lier thi lescent Students to Th e Indian Nation 
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Which cannot be call 
at is why 
© Cities and 


: ed proper houses. progress. The older generation must: 
young men who cometo also play its part in this process and see 
fortable EN experience the more com- that the energies of the youth are cana- 
£o back ns FUA do not want to lised in the right direction. This is 
ack, they en it they are forced to go where teachers have a decisive role to 


i 1 z A : — f ime become 
changes in our life during the last five tional may in course of Kn Ki 
hundred years than in the fifty thousand alien, Societies and in " ae milate 
years before. And the changes it. the last attempting to absorb and as 


é I ; ái ; foreign. 
fiftv years have been more far-reaching material which was originally > of the 
ation 1S one 


than in the five hundred years before! The capacity for assimilatio ‘lation an The chafe and are discontented. play, but they must remember th l 
Mechanisation has grown in a manner tests of life. Through assim x integra- blem only way of dealing with this pro- those who learn can teach One: sod 
undreamt of in old days. Today, we take synthesis alone can we t e ical and and e to improve conditions in villages stops learning, he also ceases 53 ius 
many things for granted which could not tion which is a condition of P pee sur- ou Bus them a little nearer the town. teacher in the true sense of the term PE 
be thought of even fifty years ago. Just mental welfare, indeed for the Mer: $ E qu aware that a beginning i 

: T 3 ade c 


look at the change in modes of travel. vival of the individual and the sP 
About two thousand years ago, it is said . E 
thata Roman Emperor took 26 days to We have to aim at persone e haros 


Cts pra hrough the community I hope this Seminar will discover some 
nd women p inp All young men of the causes which are responsible for 
Nave a duty to the country lack of greater cooperation between the 


| 
| 
ima 


Proje 


travel from England to Rome withall tion so that the judividual cm. to ai gd transfor these programmes intended teacher and the taught and suggest 
the facilities available to an emperor. and self-possessed. We i individs dh rm the countryside, methods by which the distance between | 
About a hundred years ago, a British social integration so that ue may be eT his TQ the generations may be overcome. Young 1 
statesman took the same time to travel asa member of the commu rds for the Views of eMinar is meant to obtain the men have their problems. The older 

lem On 1e young and the not-so-young generation may think the problem imagi- 


from Rome to London. Today it isa willing to restrict his, S mands un i 
matter of only a few hours! The magni- sake of others. All this v mpathy- he 
tute of such change has certainly disrupt- standing, toleration and sym is t 


Nese a n 
Pu allied Problems and to dis- nary, but so long as the young are distur- 


ʻe solutions on a footing of bed by it the problem isreal Young 


ed our mode of life and thinking and it such, the urge to integrate and it E paw u^ Would in this connection men and women must also seek to under- 
is not surprising that young people often essence of the spiritual out 1 i tur] calles man attention toa paradox which stand what the older generation feel and 
feel that they have lost their moorings. of tremendous significance ts develop” — RT In 3. e progress in ourcoun- think. Thereis always a tendency for 
of the world that it should , 5* f dendou; pan Seven years has been tre- the generations to drift apart. Father 
Today, the pattern of society ischang- on as large a scale as poss!P'™ E. fry Cin. ' "a there is also great dissatis- and son generally look at a problem from 
ing fast throughout what was once regar- T dibrium is Phe ha strati: te May almost say a sense of different and sometimes from contrary 
dedas the unchanging East. The joint The problem of disequi? th an hao tise” to fin Mong the young. We shall points of view. [he cement of social 
| family system has broken up or is break- haps more marked in the 20 today t “a nti cit the causes of this dissa- solidarity is thus loosened. The result 
| ing. In the past, it provided security to South-East Asian countries. is (SO) b in Mus Pet expa? any case ensure that it is loss of integration in th community 
| the child as well as the aged. The youn- in Europe or America. , "a7 achieve ict tered of the ress itself in any wrong way. and the iadividual and weakness and 
| | ger generation today feels helpless and use here we are attempting by the tin? Cou]; ĉWay ib ergy of the youth is frit- dissatisfaction all around. This Benin 
disturbed because these social supports decades what was achieve ing at 3 chet Way e util eaningless revolt. This will, we hope, contribu to better ge er- 
have disappeared or are disappearing. in centuries We are get tob? pet NEN ey ised in a hundred useful standing among the dil ene EE PES 
Many of the manifestations of unrest when two worlds have e have pno bili Pare the ng Owe it to the country Such understanding is d eae M 
and indiscipline among the young are when the past and the ecu all. co ion Proves for a for future responsi- common er ge Thats. wh i can 
due to this feeling of the loss of security. That is why in such a conter y site oe REDE E. from this task of self-im- common peur I s Ee ue to 
We know that often the weakest person adapt themselves to t? | contin” ish end he ities [3 CN and ought to engage prove to be hi bur helps to deve- 
| is the cruelest, whereas the person who with equal alacrity. >O a has eats ich o£ f? in er building better roads India, Sor ADI ana s better under 
is sure of his position will not generally livein or pine for a past t e lised PP The me e e villages or carrying the lop soci: oti e 'and value to the 
be aggressive. The absence of security ed. Others take the Ted fact 15/7) ipd ung d to the illiterate millions. standing is of inte 
is one of the reasons for the disturb:ace as if it were an establis thes? t af sito, disco, dream of better things nation. 
| from which the young suffer. throughout young are most perplexe" ent iden hr ch dissa À Quickly ES that things do not I wish the Seminar every success. 
| the world today. of different times, diffe why w m P atis acti as they wish, Out ot 
| ! different faiths. That iS ^ jfibriz gr % ‘on will arise the urge to 
| There are certainly defects in our edu- among them, not only t sem ill, " 
| cational system but there is no point in also maladjustments. T. 5-90 ng, m^, " db i 
| condemning it wholesale. Our system of the young and the noteri vil nd ben Now ANNIE BESANT ON STUDENTS AND POLITICS 
Soucation may have been a foreign one hope, suggest measures y regions 1 NR Vill gg fo trol of Govern- 
Chict ear introduced, but as the adjustments between pen ] s M the; into : You why I object to boys being While education is cece be s reden 
En. DR ep hasio ee painted out ween the generations ©* m ám p S "i Cle reaper conflicts. They may up ea un M NM 
; re or us, In i i oP of Se dj ves j A f the officials o , a 
uman i M : s in ,; scm". of, Ww i . 5 Ma sudden surge of exci- ° : ismissed from 
native re de Whe foreign and The living condition malady mist “4 tog, nett manhood bitterly reproach the lads against Bem A PL E 
today may become a Do a peas also contribuie Eo eng for a = in P Vantage of their inexperience. school or college, and refuse 
make-up while what was originally FAND im dua meee of villagers 
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dhis future livelihood that in the Central Hindu College. But we do 


has his education ruined an 1 
destroyed. When people unaccustomed to not allow them to protest against the Govern 
THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF 


. political action suddenly plunge into it, they ment. And the reason is a very simple one 
are apt to think after they act instead of before. When they have discussed these questions Ww 

a U CHERS' 

RURAL TEACHERS 


hand, when they have talked them overs bey 
o the world, t°% 


Here lies one of the dangers in India's awakening, 


andthatis why I said, I fear it has come too when they have gone out int Sod Ti 
soon. Those who are trained in iti i i i ;nions PUT | Is a truis iti i ae 
politics, as in > ready 2 al opinto! ruism a > 2 >i : 
fey pu le I have E 1.1 : will be ready to form rationa or - questions Gist esche that can bear repetition are required to participate in community 
ieee D een : or I have taken à before they study and understand the E Process es jer I ge is a continuous Planning and living and to act as advisers | 
arge parc in the political struggles of the people : sr their appro" aat oes end wl ll ki i 
l e of the day, they shour out thet 4 does not end when a toa inds of communit D 
in England, and I worked there in difficult ti n ados ee s, they make * tudent-teacher leaves his boob Ws sed belpa Oa y groups. They Jl 
vi. bo ad ; i times disapproval out of empty heads, they jive tion nor when } eaves his training institu- need help in gaining new insight and in 
side b. side with my old friend, Mr. Charles great deal of noise, but noise of no value NN ing post ru ne is confirmed in a teach- acquiring knowledge of new techniques | 
Bradlaugh—make it, as we made it, one ofthe bladders which when beaten, make ? noise, ° g tinually learn; teacher needs to beacon- for working out new programmes of | 
rules of political life never to tell another man 1 i ick the vith a pin- do E | as continually in| and uc this reason he TS Senet and community, <i 
to go where there was risk, where we did not collapse if you prick hom Tose lines Trai? and help ally in need of expert guidance velopment. 
go in front; never to tell A rocessi ganr ndie ta work along pom orm p Primary te This is more true ot rural 
pos procession to ÉO your boys to think first and then to 1" ghat their scl eachers than of others because DIFFICULTIES 
ere there was danger, unless we walked in ; ir 1 then wone” 1 i Cholastic or ademi >parati 
front.so th 1 : nions not to call out first anc : or? S generall : academic preparation P 1 A , 
we T at we should be the first people On they have been shouting for, That 80" m Satisfactors inalequate to serve as a Today, there is little in-service 
om blows fell. It was the glory of Charles training. Ie puts boys On wrong linee ity lonal Gait background tor their profess- guidance and advanced training available 
Bradlaugh, when he lay on kis death-bed, that SUE ias d ii found sense of responsi E. i: aining. Teaching is both a science tO rural teachers, and this little is not 
despite his struggles and difficulties, there was 3 ipu gp heart of everyone t training | and It cannot be mastered in sufficiently used by them, There are 
wone homechat bad besnimadedesulaelby Bi which ought to be at the he? rememb?? M. and ex g institution. Besides maturity several reasons for this. To begin with, 
^ F eas n e z Xpe z > d e 
DR bora Sealy a € leso ate by him, mingles in political life. For amber tbat. eed eee which are necessary to educational administrators as well as the 
that he had asked hi gone to jail for the work playing at politics means: Rem genns pre to the datelevance of educational theories general public have, on the whole, a 
ed him : A ; pied f x 5 /-to- .: Ex a o 1 o 
pn i te do. The frontis the means playing with property i35. a de ives Occasional to day problems of teaching, narrow conception of the job of the rural TT 
the leader; it isthe place ofthe man, with liberty ;it mean? playing WI pave : XPerienc vidus and direction from more teacher. Rural teaching tends to be re- 1 
` f " S da na Y e : e s sine | 
and not the place of the boy. men, Leaders in the politica! p a nsi " educators is always valuable, bd as a eomas E Lee | 
" ; ke t s which commonp'a e ew P 
The -— remember all that. when they take y he s he : ^ NM s || 
b ra Te another mearow ether it ETR EEnA hij i : Bon, WEE T World World of today is a fast changing attitude towards it, if not exactly patron- t] 
oys to the front. There can be no wise politics ility of calling men to acto pas crai cll should Which requires that education ising, tends to be somewhat superior. Un 
without thought beforehand. People who shout aman like Mr. Gokhale—"n0 2: and of E. tha dei à dynamic progressive process i 
: v hou yo C n D B d . : ' | 
first and think afterwards make a mob, they do self by years upon years of sudy git y^ the life of WY prepares boys and girls for Next, supervisors of ser Sed) ace | 
x a " " i a ERE york E u e hip A saene e 3 alle 
| not make a political party ; and that is the thing denial, by his selt-sacrificin£ E n seven? For thet? or SN but also. anticipates the (or inspectors, as f a ake entender. | 
| that the boy does, H gusson College, for twenty years, pe is ka ctefor em. The modern teacher, not particu enthusiastic a - | | 
| . ow much do you think a er? Her nsion ° p? now e, needs : : : hel rural teachers. In most cases t | 
| i i ý eti e : vw sto be -to-d: ing help to ru Wie 
| | boy of this height (pointing toa boy about four rupees a month and à retiring pe pave ®ve al e 'Be of the 6 n ded Sue dure a is understandable because they are | 
H JT ip " S ew y ds d y " s n o n ^ 
| feet) knows abcut the good or the evil of tke five, rupees © month, when vho studi? mi and ieee He ital be rn to seek really not 1D any position to help; they l | 
Partition of Bengal ? He shouts ze . rained in that way, and one V fore BE Hu Pra je cate E oi e able to Sfer are either overworked and overburdened ah | 
tests. Itis bad training for th Pn and pro- Subject to the very bottom be a ett" 4 the ol *$ and to corr cla Ver onie with routine checks and reports OT they M 
or the future, In the sho m uet 1 and elate and ha ; inc etent to give an ii 
| C bout i have a man W ro" 9 n Nd the fessionally incompete eany 
| ollege, students should discus iti ; about it, then you have ° well be P co tha tn le new. In modern educa- are prote: x : i 
| | PR i scusspoliticalquestions. and of whom a nation may well 5^, gro lie cop Patticularly i e "on, useful guidance. The real function of a | 
| | al questions and economic questions. They 2 a buf rent to Placent - yin Rural education, upervisor should be to help teachers to i nm 
. e e a re > y < e : ii | 
worthy leader in the pO blac etn ah donc who has cease = the best job of teaching that they are A I 
erefore to grow, has nO capable of doing, which means that super- ll 


be continuously 1 | 


| h i 
should debate them, discuss them, and talk them 
in professional 


lecture. 
visors themselves must 


| | over ın every possible way. We train them to dọ 
Ye 
| Ne eta 
eq -> “Noth ing, and serene ar = 
ingecther reason why rural teachers growing ane ..'"ience and ability. Then 
, i "For Ice guidance is because they knowleuge: e s pamphler No. li in the 
etie OT a RE. e Ministry of Educa As 
tions) St, detailed study ¢ ————— — rer to Ministry of Education ae Me n e 
tion dvises in Educatic of tem Tee ce 12 annas, obtainable from iT peatre Communi | 
By: ser (cation an sychology ion, Gow t oi dions, Publicati ae 
vemttllding: @blications), Ministry of Education’ C ey] Publications; Publication Branch, IE 
Mente 2: -Onnaught Circus, New Delhi or the | 


td., 1953. 


R of 3 
ihm, d yi Civil Lines, Delhi, 
- Kenneth, The Rural School, 


p1 Alvin Redman L 
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too, their attitudes towards teachers 
should be helpful. Teachers should feel 
that they can have free, frank and imper- 
sonal discussion with them. They should 
feel encouraged to seek the help of their 
supervisors, and to invite them to 
visit their classes or co confer with them 
on problems that are exercising their 
minds, One problem with which most 
rural teachers are faced is assessing their 
own work—of knowing whether they are 
succeeding in meeting the needs of their 
pu pils and the needs of their communities. 
Supervisors should be able to help such 
teachers in making an appraisal of their 
efforts. 


A lac of recognition of in-service pro- 
fessional growth is a third reason why 
programmes of in-service training are not 
popular among teachers in general and 
rural teachers in particular. As it is, 
the rural teacher, specially the primary 
teacher, draws a meagre salary and is 
financially backward. Is it not a little 
too much to expect the average teacher 
to be enthusiastic about his professional 
growth or his cultural development be- 
yond the level of pre-service training 
without any incentive whatsoever cither 
in the form of salary increase or public 
approval? Dr. Otto is right when he 
says that “only the most altruistic can 
maintain enthusiasm during a long period 
of inadequate wages and public indiffer- 


2 


ence,"? 


, Rural teachers should be provided 
with more opportunities for professional 
contacts with other teachers, with super- 
visors, with educational administrators 


and with public men interested in educa- 
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organised programme of in-service educa- 
tion will also make provision for geograp®- 
ical difficulties such as distance an 
inadequate transport facilities that often 
prevent rural teachers from attending 
courses, seminars and conferences, when 
these are held far away from their scene 
of work. 


There is a tendency among teachers E: 
move from one community or Place er 
another in order either to come ned 
home or to get a higher salary. In E a 
cases, they move because they wan st 
change. This tendency operates again 
the success of the in-service education ng 
teachers, preventing them from sttl®. 
root inthe community they are 
and consequently affecting. bot? 
knowledge of the community S prob teres 
educational and social—and their Practice 
in the community's welfare. The PF 
of frequent and thoughtless 
which are unduly common in some 
also has the same adverse effect. 


IN- 
CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE 
SERVICE GUIDANC i 
j cess 
There are several conditions Te. A 
ary for effective in-service ÉUIC iow of 
basic condition is a comprehens!V? | chet 
his work on the part of the ruta A 
together with a sense O resp 
and a genuine desire for sel “tify im 
ment. The teacher must ide? mmunit? 
self with the school and the C? 
he is serving. The extent | rule 5 
identification will, as a gener? unde co 
a measure of his willingness t guida? 
further training and to veceni ha 
from others more experience duc? pal 


ofa “teste = an important function self. In the interests of Rural ducati to 
provide Echos Or in-service training to 1t has become incumbent On A efforts ary 
Rolston te Fe Siena oa as professional administrators to spare né nece? 
ETA ends to engender an indifference provide rural teachers with € ont: 
fisichi Pye menr among rural teachers, encouragement for self-impro m 
alive ELM nre to be helped to keep . ve vict 
with dt gegen, the enthusiasm Teachers’ organisations nS of 
they should ey joined the profession, important role to play A real hê 
Professional vacuu e made to workina guidance. To provide I" and; y 
for growth ae all stimulus with the professional inspir nee 
*Otto, US well. sense of belonging that. 


H — 
enty J., Principles of Elementary Education p. 378, Rinehart, 1949, 
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MM their morale in the face of the 
tant f odds, is one of the most impor- 
KA pibus of these organisations. 
ic ew be able to provide rural 
ether A^ opportunities to get to- 
td to f em their common problems 
Work on he solutions to them. Left to 
as best es own and to help themselves 
apt to lose ] they can, rural teachers are 
indifferens leart and gradually to become 
interest of to their work ; but the active 
Of teachers’ organisations can be 


a Pote 
Qt factor i NAA s: 
enthusiasm, in sustaining their 


Bu it j ig 3 " 
should lt is the training institution that 
e 


Service ed 


Col] 
3 


i al sch pre-service training. 
ing i5. ;Ch20ls are to be improved, train- 
ship ; will have to assume 
Areas PN Rural education over wide 
teach S ley will have to bring together 
choo] exe incipals, supervisors, other 
mem ers SCutives and their own staff 
ate doj g to study what the rural schools 
an munities their pupils and for their 
Id Progra and jointly to prepare plans 
Fin roy ames Of cooperative action 
Ti Ing the existing facilities 
Ne a P 
pahity vail vs Cooperation of the com- 
3 always be necessary for any 
rural development, 1n- 
def education. Cooperation 
date] 8 toget, by Dr. Kreitlow as 
i Toles jer in selective but co-ordi- 
culty existing į The different organisa- 
enco tal, religi In the community—social, 
tea c Tag rer and so on—should b2 
CLS in el Oth to cooperate with 
wele school programmes an 
g be lr efomp teacher participation 
Ue Sal to 7 {8 for community welfare. 
Shoot Possip cimed at should be the 
ese Vn d „e Ordination between the 
Tves © the 


Sup 
etvis 
V evisors (or inspectors) of rural 


of 


larger community that 


scnools should also be enabled to give 
the greatest possible measure of coope- 
ration to teachers. They can only do 
soifthey are relieved of much of the 
routine checks and the clerical work that 
they are expected to do today. This 
work leaves them little or no time for 
guidance and prevents them from pre- 
paring themselves for useful and cons- 
tructive supervision. It must be borne 
in mind that supervisors need facilities 
for growth just as teachers do. Also, 
itis necessary that a wholesome relation- 
ship should exist between teachers and 
supervisors. The older "inspector-inspec- 
tee” relationship must give way toa newer 
relationship in which the supervisor 1s 
viewed by both teacher and supervisor as 
a friendly and helpful consultant. The 
traditional relationship was never con- 
ducive to the best kind of growth in 
either the teacher or the inspector. It 
failed to encourage teachers to approach 
the inspector with their problems and 
difficulties; more, it _tended to scare 
teachers away from him, with the result 
that the inspector's visit, instead of provid- 
ing an opportunity for guidance, proved 
to be a source of strain and apprehension. 
Rural teachers in particular, because 
they tend to be weak in personal pesca 
ces, need the professional friendship o 
the supervisor to help. them to pae 
their highest potentialities and to adjust 
themselves to their communities. 


Mutual trust and cooperation muat 
also characterise the tein. Í Ca 
ween teachers and education. e d 
trators, if any programme © inseri 
education is to succeed. e reechen 
have little or no voice in educa 


b ke a 
ing, If teachers are to ta 
EE E aterest in their work and Pe 
more enthusiastic about is ove BE 
fessional development, they Ee e 
their fair share of educational pia ; 


They should be consulted more ae 
preparation of new plans anc na aor- 
tion of new policies if their vi Er 
hand experiences and Ern js bs 
ments are to be reflected 1n [ 
l p. 138, Harper and 


reit] ea ae 
Brother igairton W., Rural Education: 


Community Backgrounds, 
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tional programmes which they are 
required to execute. Educational admi. 
nistrators must elicit the cooperation of 
teachers, through their appropriate 
representatives in all aspects of educat- 
ional planning. They must evince not 
only a greater faith in the ability of 
teachers to carry out programmes of 
educational reconstruction but also a 
deeper trust in their seriousness of 
purpose and enthusiasm for work. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION AS IT 
SHOULD BE 


We have considered some of the 
conditions necessary for a successful 
programme of in-service education of 
teachers. Let us now consider some 
desirable characteristics of such a 
programme for rural teachers. 


It is imperative that the programme 
should be voluntary. Any compulsory 
programme ofin-s2rvice education is 
doomed to fail. If teachers participate in 
such a programme they should do so out of 
an awareness of their own needs and 
because they are anxious to improve 
themselves and to be of greater service 
to their pupils and the communities in 
which they are working. It is an impor- 
tant function of those who provide the 
facilities for in-service development to 


enthuse teachers with a keenness to 
improve themselves. 
Then, in-service guidance must be 


Personal in the sense that it meets the 
needs of individual teachers and helps to 
solve their individual problems. This 
does not mean that guidance may nct 
be given collectively. There will always 
bea place for some forms ofcollective 
guidance, such as lectures and courses: 
but in all such casescare will be taken 
to see that individual teachers are 
benefitted and helped to tackle their 
Problems with greater confidence. 


Next, guidance should be practi 
ce actical. 
Pope deal with the real iere 
iE d ich the teachers are faced. These 
pror ems may be either personal or pro- 
ssional, The traditional academic type 


that are out of touch 
s in which 
that do 


of extension courses th i 
with realities of the situation 
rural teachers find themselves an wei 
not offer practical and reasora er 
tions to their problems should be 

rously eschewed. 


Then again, the programme of a 
service education should be a 87" step 
vital programme. It should keep 1n ? 
with the changing Rural 
of rural teachers ees 
should recognise the fact that © 
order changes, howsoever slow hat che 
in the rural countryside, and t 
rural teacher needs 


needs of 


and of 


new problems 3 
ramme that is static 
cannot be expzcted to 
to the further growth 

either of teachers or O 
of the communities 
teachers. 


uch | 


uld 
M 4 i : e sho 
Finally, in-service guidance. u 


stimulating. It should . respon 


teachers with a sense for servic? ; 


ali 


anda greater enthusiasm them € he aM oi 
should help to develop 1n £ e and O' ay 
ties of self-reliance, initiati 


c 
nality. It should make oet are 
proud of the role that t 


in national reconstruction: 
FORMS OF IN-SERVI 


at ! 
ms ch 
here are several for d 


vice guidance can take. form- f 
sion by supervisors is OD? ^ y yjsit$ P t 
should utilise the periodico oble” jn 
supervisor to present thel 
him for his suggestions d 


their solution. pe is 
an gh 

: ance c ou T2 

Another form of guida thi rra 


vided by training oS services jjo” v 
variety of consultati S pe ina o 0' 
ing institutions shou 1 cational e with v 
serve as centres O t 
within their areas, ge 
schools around, chem, fglries: 
to resolve their di 1 need t | 
work they will certam y { 
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te of their staffs. The 
ene T. their extension depart- 

E es the occasional assistance of 
should - A of their teaching staffs, 
E ieee in cooperative planning 
encou ers and community leaders, 


in the p CooDerative methods of work 
blems en of school and community 
also gi Training institutions could 
through = guidance to rural teachers 
such sale variety of communications, 
investigata on specific experiments or 
radio bra pus: curriculum guides, and 
roadcasts, 


Sao Bons themselves, through 
Provide o ations, should be able to 
Common -PPOrtunities for discussion of 
ant m ar plems, 
These could be orga- 
basis, 9a local, district, state or all-India 
proce of such meetings is 
ge of og e opportunities for the 
of dig Periences, for the assimi- 
tea, COOrdin erent viewpoints and for 
in hers sho pud of efforts. Rural 
contd organise their own meet- 

proble ences to discuss their own 
ems relating to Rural educa- 


he 
FXchan d 


educate himself by his own effort, by 
keeping in touch with educational litera- 
ture. The rural teacher is hardly ina 
position to buy books or to subscribe to 
educational journals; and therefore the 
provision of good library facilities for 
teachers in service devolves upon the 
training institutions, the teachers' associ- 
ations and, ultimately, the state depart- 
ments of education. Perhaps the best 
way to provide these facilities is through 
mobile libraries which should reach 
teachers regularly at least once a fort- 
night. 


Rural teaching is at once an exacting 
anda fascinating business—exacting be- 
cause of the difficult conditions in which 
the rural teacher works; fascinating 
because of the comprehensive, varied and 
satisfying nature of the work involved. 
The rural teacher becomes a part of the 
rural community, and rural teaching 
becomes one with rural living. Only high- 
minded, self-sacrificing spirits should take ` 
to rural teaching ; it is not for the easy 
going. Rural teaching, to borrow the 
words of Professor William Lyon Phelps, 
"is not merely a life work, a profession, 
an occupation, a struggle : it Js a passion. 
Only those who have a passion for rural 
teaching and rural living and who can 
consecrate themselves to it can acquit 


At2gory of in-servi ii es to it 
8 : y ot in-service trainin. - 5 
wo t-ter Consists of such activilies ae themselves vih uei m 
r COurse hat is concerned wl , 
to ,SSAops ses, summer schools and tha l E 
of Provide’ which are lntended mainly the building of a people, the, ee s 
Sus Owlegg L POrtunities for the extension communities of happy -— A 
ket acties and experience, Through the building of a nation. DE 
frs P themes teachers are enabled to oftheir task entite rura ao abun 
nti šelye ; i nd enthusiastic ass! 
bra, ler S abreas ending active à 
ES of tesearch jn pp em educational workers and n the, ca 
Rura education : public in the efficient discharge 
deapitally th ` duties. 
và etest teacher who is truly and E. A. Pires 
ed in his work can always 
i 
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We publish below the first of two instalments of “Plann 
Tomorrow" by J. G. Fowlkes, Educational Consultant to the Ministry ld War 
These articles were written several years ago before the end of Worle 
They were written of and for American wa 
There is in them, however, so much that is immediately applicabl 
scene in India today that we are republishing them 
Case for Planning" and part of another section, "What Kind 
March, 1956 issue of the Quarterly we will publish. the sccond 
The Editor invites comments on 
Contributions, if published, will be paid for and should be addressed t 


of this thought-provohing study. 


ing Schools fo 
of Education. 


II. 


For an 
schools and f e tothe e wea 
In this issue we a lish s d 
of Schools! ^ ae 
st instalm 
and last inst 7 


both instacm* 


“The Education Quarterly,” Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 


The Case For Planning 


HERE are two radically different 
views with respect to social and 
economic development. One of them, 
characterised by the term laissez faire or 
"pretty much do as you please,” holds that 
the most desirable and the greatest 
amount of development occurs when 
there is no direction other than that 
which is inherent in the activities them- 
selves. Theextreme proponents of this 
view even argue that any concerted effort 
to direct social development is likely to 
result only in harm. 


The other view holds that socially 
desirable development does not simply 
occur but that behind it there is intelli- 
gent direction towards the accomplish- 
ment of a definit? purpose or purposes. 
This view is proving increasingly accept- 
able. Itappearsto be the only tenable 
view as population increases and as social 
Institutions become ^ more and more 
complex. This basic philosophy leads to 
Considered attempts to regulate human 
activity and to direct it toward desired 
goals. Involved in the second view of 
oral development is the idea ot planning 
Which is nothing more than charting 


courses toward goals th a 
EVE £ at have been 


Why Plan ?—Nothing 


í s 
certain than the f eems more 


actthat "the good old 


EDITOR 
onomic 
days are gone." The impact o ID ments 
changes, technological e d gover 


movements ue population 
mental controls upon , 2 
every individual is stimulating ? olution 
thinking that is little short O 
ary. The fears producec 
depression of the early on 
no means disappeared, altho, È There pe 
have temporarily subsides. end % , 
grave danger that when "i be a wa 

war is in sight there WI AE 
hysteria induced by fear C y 
economic crash. This 15 Cte‘ soID* tg 
by many farseeing Pe 
them are proposing P 
avert such a disaster. 
governmental and cope 
origin, are being li 
situation. mo 

+. SO 
Equally important P i 

for the post-war perio- ; 
must be comprehensive usefu 
effective. All types 9^, in 
stitutions must have P a orpris®, bebos, 
tion as a basic pcia! i E educ? pa ; 
those who are interest? es duc 
service to concern thems E 
and policies for 

and laymen whoa 
provision for the e 
people have to recos 
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ditions demand both an expansion of 

Successful practices and policies that have 

aaa developed and the devising of new 
to meet the new situations. 


seve aning facilitates social progress in 
fere c ways. First, through planning 
is to b e be agreement concerning what 
Ww T one ; everyone can understand 
it, The ee and can accept or reject 
tic adu in accordance with democra- 
ividuale os and practices. Second, in- 
easily if | i groups can cooperate more 
Cours, Plans have been made than if no 
f las been laid out. Third, effort 
Well jas can be saved by following a 
like “Out scheme, and the results are 
7 to be much more satisfactory than 
Tellance is placed upon trial an 
nly by ,üttaining the desired purpose. 
ted Wap; ematie and carefully execu- 
ad. hing can educational needs be 
*quately and economically. 
tion et is involved in planning ?—Educa- 
T og anning has long been accepted. 
Accordance a tonal survey, conducted in 
bee S Pans scientific procedures, has 
educati ely employed in evaluating 


i } 2v 

a planning Practices and policies an 

n ilis, Proved e ional services 
d facilities. Proved educational s 


wn ined however, there is greater con- 
ps el ever before over the integra- 
Plannin “cational planning with socia 
ensiy N general. What does compre- 
Tepg,," Planning involve? In a recent 


o . 
ne Bo arhe Natioral Resources Plann- 
temic plan 0e pattern of social and eco- 
fol have anning, in so far as it can be said 
lows; 2 pattern, is summed up 4s 
bm 
2 he determination of goals. 
j T i bii 
3, a Inventory of conditions. 


T . 
a he discovery of needs as the 


"vent i : rith the 
foals. ory is compared with 
Ly los l. "NB 


"l26, “ational Resources Planning Boar 


.à4l 


4. The projection of alternative 
solutions. 


5. Policy making, or the choice of 
the most feasible alternatives. 


6. Theabsorptionand execution of 
the plan by the community, State, 
or nation.! 


The United States of America is com- 
mitted to a democratic way of life, We 
are, therefore, committed to a programme 
which prepares people for living in a 
democracy. national culture that 
will produce a citizenship qualified to lead 
a democratic life demands complete co- 
operation among both individuals and 
groups, The creation and the mainten- 
ance of a social environment which wll 
produce the types of citizens demanded 


by our democracy require: 


1 A universal undersanding of what 
the social needs of citizens 1n our 
democracy are. What are the 


needs and hence the goals ? 


2. A recognition of the specific agen- 
cies and services necessary to 
provide the experiences that our 
citizens need. How can needs 


be met? 


3. An examination of our existing 
' institutions and services in the 
light of the social objectives or 
goals that, have been adopted. 
Out of this examination should 
come a recognition of the extent 
to which our present social oppor- 
tunities are adequate and inade- 
quate, satisfactory and unsatis. 
factory. How well are we meet- 


inf our needs? 


d effort by all to im- 
isti ial institutions 

ve existing socia j 
d Services and to establish the 
wm and kinds of institutions 
KA services that are needed. 


What should be done? 


4, A concerte 


d, National 


Resources Development Report for 1942, 
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Only to the degree that consistent 
and continuous effort is exerted toward 
the improvement of the existing social 
situation can a Satisfactory pattern of 
living be achieved. 


Who should plan ?—Social planning 
must be recognised and assumed as a 
responsibility of each and every person, 
both individually and collectively. Lea- 
ders in education, health, library service, 
Tecreation, art, and all other areas of 
cultural development can Point the way 
in planning opportunities for social wel- 
fare and growth, but the general citizenry 
of this country must join with leaders 
in this essential activity, It is the duty 
of leaders to propose, to explain, and to 
interpret what seem to them to be im- 
Perative needs for improvement in the 
cultural programme, It is the function 
of the citizenship as a whole to consider, 
review, refuse or adopt, and put into 
effect the proposals of the leaders, 


Specific provision for Participation in 
planning by all interested adults should 
be made, Councils, planning commiss- 
lons, committees, and conferences on 
planning are some of the groups by means 
of which planning may be effected. Op- 
Portunity to participate in social planning 
should also be given to the youth of the 
Country. Youth should have the right 
to help decide their Own fate and to 
acquire the habit of looking ahead and 
cooperating in the establishment of a 
Programme which wil] Protect them in 
their old age from the social deficiencies 
that now exist. Youth councils should 
be established in local communities and 
counties throughout the country. Such 
councils might well be Patterned after 
the youth councils of England and should 
include both adults, The 
councils might be 
the city or 
schools and 


anning a sound social 
Youth should be listened 


listen, Since Planning for 
of all 


Oolves Participation 


citizens, the methods and procedures 
employed must lend themselves to a 
use by laymen as well as professio 
workers. 


^s TS ced 

How to plan.—There is pren Ee. 

for the development of Msprove e 
ods and procedures of social pla 


ite s must 
Such methods and procedures tia 
furnish ways and means € ota 
our social institutions in nm basic 
social idealism. Some wei 
questions which should be raise 
an examination are as follows: 
on 5 : sons Ie! 
l. Are the existing institutions af 
dering the services 
needed? 
; ered 
2. Are the services ne 
existing agencies as à 
they should be? oat 
ju tio 
are instit 
3 Are the existing -— are the? 
8 


soundly organised ^ 
operating efficiently? E. 
; chan 
4. Can present institutions B? facies 
ed so that existing 1P rogram? 
in the present socia 
can be met? 


a 

soci 

5. Are new and differen] if 9 
institutions needed. ? 

whatare they? ip 


6. What changes , 
existing legislative 
provisions which 
social programme: 

the 

7 Towhat degree are nmen ‘a 
State, and local gov jue D 
(a) Financially , respon and 

social institutio 
vices? 

(b) Meeting, the1 Es 
ponsibility 1n 7 
financial abilitY' rani B 

8. How can the nation? thei! jo 
governments incre?" inst! 
cial support of the$ 
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and services without reducing 
the Strength of State and local 
S0vernments ? 


id are our needs ?—As previously 
should S the services available to people 
terms 44, Sed upon humana needs in 

` Ot the requirements of good citi- 
the Society of which they are 
800d citizen shoula have 
work, the opportunity to 
the personal qualities which 
1M to participate in, contribute 
E 'MProve, and enjoy the activities 
These | Vhich bring personal satisfaction. 
dema d Quirements for good citizenship 

nd provision for the mental, taanual, 
develo ? aNd social (including spiritual) 
i individuals. No single 
9r service can offer all the 


culty 
ral *XDeriences needed for complete 


living 


Mstitutions and services of an 

* social Programme must be as 
ot s the needs, Three major types 
are necessary are educa- 
Setvicg, Palth, ang recreational. These 
demand Corresponding agencies, 
libraries, clinics. parks, 
Cils msi theatres, camps, museums, 
NBemep Ommissions, and working 
t eid With any and all public and 
to Htutions “which can help 
ave the experiences they 


Of the cultural heritages.— 
ax nBly evident that social 
soe Omie ^5 lagged behind industrial and 
= O8ress, ^ Educational and 

Perper es Usually have emphasised 
: “ation and preservation 0 
age of d customs, The cultural 
Shoulga people includes much 
ed e jealously guarded and 
the ^. At the same time a heritage 
pts Past inevitably includes many 
ideals which were develope 
Setting that was largely, if 
lferent from the existing 
. “Onsequently, it is essen- 
that the cultural heri- 


tage of a people has the functions not 
only of preserving and maintaining social 
philosophies but also of furnishing the 
b:sisfor evaluating and adapting social 
belief and practice to current and future 
needs. In planning to meet such needs, 
new and more effective means and 
methods of education are of primary 
importance. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOLS , 


The goal: of education have recently 
been stated as follows : 


To provide for every child and youth 
education and training of the kinds EE 
adapted to his abilities and in the amoun 
calculated to develop his maximum E 
fulness to himself, his community, an 


society.” 


A sound operating charter for zubie 
education involves (1) the best pori l 
educational opportunity in the lig ne E 
financial resources that are or fupe 
made available; and (2) iis xa 
ency in the management O R i 
education so that maximum value p 


dollar spent is realised. 


A system of public education that will 
t these goals and observe this charter 
fust conform to the following require- 


ments: 


ducation 

ll programme of ed 

* mur the capacities and 
interests of all the individuals 


whom the schools should serve. 


G selected teachers, super- 
: rte gereret and special- 
i such as nurses, physicians, 
dentists psychiatrists, librarians, 
ie p^ are competent, well- 
met red, and interested in the 
HevelopmieHt of community life. 


i ildings 

sanitary school bui s, 

S Lg the educational experi- 

s ah and services to be offered, 

ode juate grounds and suitable 
a y 


; :24 Boi 
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ard. op. cit. P. 129. 


equipment and instructional 


materials. 


An effective State and local 
organisation, coordinated with 
other State and local educational 
and social agencies, which makes 
possible the efficient offering of 
needed educational services. Ad- 
visory service from the Federal 
Government should be available. 


5. Adequate and joint support by the 
local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments. 


What Good Schools Should Provide 


The character of educational service.— 
All education should be usable. Use in 
terms of need should be the basis for 
examining and evaluating the educatiónal 
programme. Education should teach 
people how to be, to do, and to Jive. Full 
opportunity should be available for the 
acquisition of knowledge and certain neces- 
sary skills and for the development of use- 
ful appreciations, attitudes, and ideals. 
The three R’s do not constitute a sufficient- 
ly comprehensive education for the needs 
of modern life. The arts as well as the R's 
must be a part of the educational experi- 
ence of each individual. Manual and 
emotional, as well as intellectual develop- 
ment should havea place in the training 
programme. Music, drawing, physical 
education, student councils, and debating 
and speaking experience are just as truly 
significant as are reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 


Since certain human needs are common 
to all people, a given minimum education 
should be provided for everyone. Beyond 


.this minimum there should be wide and 


varied differentiation. For example, the 
development of hobbies in terms of tastes 
and abilities is of great importance to 
individual living. Obviously hobbies will 
. vary greatly. Latin may bea hobby for 
some people, while photography, stamp 
collecting, and golf may be the hobbies 
of others. Although the development of 
hobbies can often best take place upon 
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the basis of unorganised individual efe 
specitic and definire provisions snou 4 
made in the formal educational program 
for the development of many-s e 
interests. 


Education should teach people hovi 
do—that is how to work. It shoul i A 
vide the traming an individual needs 1! 
order to be able to earn his living | " 
couraging preparation for a [PT 
implies that cpportunitv will be Possi- 
able to use such preparation, rest 
bility of getting a job, as well as ! choos 
and ability, must be considered in 
ing a fieid for specialised training 

„wat 

There is now, and during the post for 
period there will be, urgent sducatio® 
mucli more opportunity 10F for ear: 
which prepares one specifically soi jd 
ing a living. Specialised educat 
be made more widely aval 
national, State, and local basis. ro 
Seres sch! 

An individual may use 2 giv ur pos 
experience for widely different nce m^, 
Also, a single school exP?^j. f man 

ing mee at 
meet the markedly varying moy 1559 
individuals. Thus, one gum. the P" 
to read and speak Spanish o t! 
pose of understanding 4 
the music, history, an 
and Latin-American peo 
other may acquire the : 
speak eleg in order that he prete? 
the language or act as an 10 10° 


sonal. Bute 
ona? b 
A well-organised educa". po? c 

gramme recognises the Ye oi The P st 
objectives of school experien 
point of view around which : 
be organised is that the $C 2 
for the discovery an as 
human abilities and ualitic® der * 
words, that the school exist? ently — |, 


the individual may learn ? E partes 
What a good school shot ne m 


Full h development 1 refot? pi 
objective xd à school. The" roge | 


: 4. o 
essential offerings in a 5C A Th? soa! 
varie ' an a 


for 


must be wide and 
minimum essentials 
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educational Programme is much longer 
uc mos found in the majority of 
E ice . x At least the following pupil 
able Na experiences should be avail- 
teaching ‘ecessary . formally organised 
Buidanes | soma qme: and vocational 
Ei acti , ibrary services; extra-curri- 

acement ABIES 5 Wors experience; Junior 
ties; lun Vices y traniportation facili- 
including ch facilities; health services, 
Psych; nutritional, medical, nursing, and 

atric ; and camp experience. 


essen ig Only item in this list of minimum 
ais that is now universally provided 
Organised teaching. Further- 
teaching . nature of much ot the organised 
aty and Sat Present within both Element- 
of 1:5," *cOndary schools and institutions 


desired i, learning leaves much to be 


learnin n textbook memorizing type of 

e oes not occur in any life experi- 

t in the school. Teachers at all 

Dec and eid well to become familiar 

Sople lear Se the methods by which 
arn outside of school. 


© excep 


Much ; 
atmospp a imbrovement is needed in the 
ti "oM of formal teaching. Demo- 
pashi Obtain in teacher-pupil rela- 
tel Mistrati well as in the teacher- 

ations „ive and teacher-supervisory 

IPS in a school, 


e system of public education 


Pro ve l 4 
expe Mme A well-organised guidance 
“tlences Only to the degree that the 


Ang. * are and service available to 
i abili. appropriate to their needs 
Can educational opportuni- 

eħcial, 


edivid D wo E value in developing 
Breton ls at li is essential for al 
Tam Dic all ages regardless of their 
schoo] work  pro- 


as recently observed that the , 


of a school work programme are high 
valuable. 


As individuals mature and acquire 
semi-vocational and vocational skills, 
theamount of work without pay should 
decrease and the amount of work with 
pay should increase. A school work 
programme should include placement and 
follow-up services since becoming qualified 
for special types of work implies the 
opportunity to work, Placement services 
for adults is not a function of the school, 
but schools may well provide junior 
placement services. 


Camping experience is needed as a 
regular part of the educational pro- 
gramme throughout the country to 
supplement other educational opportuni- 
ties. Some of the benefits of camp life 
are physical hardening, work experience, 
and rich opportunity for nature study. 
These physical experiences are just as 
essential to full human development as 
the three R’s and the arts. 


All other es:ential requirements for 
a good school programme, including 
library services, extra-curricular acti- 
vities, transportation and lunch facilities, 
and health services, also need attention 
and study. The educational programme 
is particularly deficient with respect to 
health services, library services, work 
experiences. camp experience, and place- 


ment services, 


Providing for various age groups. —It 
is generally recognised that the ate 
years are procably the most impor i 
period in an individual's life in so far as 4 
establishment of certain attitudes an 
: is concerned. Despite 


its ot character 1S C espi 
this fact the educational opportunities 


available for this carly age ieee are 
tragically inadequate, Practica 


: ‘ies, except a Iew 
] opportunities, : 
educational opp r heols, are now provided 


Wore Wi ould ir is à iyate nursery A AD 
Á i ncl ; riva "s _olds. p 
nig wit? a ent ge E Ed or the two and chine e children of 
tives for Pey. here eae edis - proximately 85 percent nd five years) are 
tag Ana] Ork ih e are many opportu kindergarten age (our? lindergartens. 
Mery gti of the D ecol cheek by not enrolled M Piy termi ander 
E Pupils mud. dhe formatasion Furthermore, the very 
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garten," "nursery school", and "preschool, 
2 that have been used in referring to the 
education of two to five year-old children 
seem to imply that their education is not 
an integral part of the regular school 
programme. “Early school group" seems 
to be a much better term for referring to 
the two to five year-olds as it indicates 
their relationship to the traditional 
school-age groups. 


The situation with respect to adequ- 
ate educational opportunity is even worse 
for adults than for the very young. Our 
system of public education in the past 
was founded upon the adage. "You can't 
teach an old dog new tricks". As recently 
as 25 years ago it was generally assum- 
ed that learning after reachiug adulthood 
was difficult and relatively inefficient. 
Scientific investigations of human learn- 
ing have proved that study and learning 
can be highly effective and profitable 
through at least the first 60 years of life. 
Consequently, it is clear that educational 
opportunities should be provided for 
adults of all ages as well as for children. 


The educational programme of the 
country must be enriched and extended 
both downward and upward. The best 
ways of providing for special age groups, 
particularly the 16 to 24 year age groupand 
adults, demand serious considerat on. It 
seems probable that, after the attainment 
ofa minimum level of formal schooling, 
continuous educatiou of various types 
either in connection with or independent 
of established educational institutions 
should receive special attention. There 
is great need, for example, of education 
for parenthood not only prior to but 
also during the period in which children 
are being reared. 


Special groups.—There are a number 
of special groups which are greatly in 
need of educational opportunities and 
Services especially adapted to their 
particular needs. Among the most im- 
Portant of these are the mentally gifted 
the physically handicapped, the mentally 


, 7 
deficient, and the socially maladjusted. 
In addition to these groups, which are 
generally designated as special groups. 
there are the minority racial and nation- 
ality groups. 


" : y, in 
Society must exert special effort ! 
who are 
menta 


Statesat present provide special iU 

h cient 
mentally defi 

for the education of children. 


and physically handicapped aide 
Only one-third of the States E this 
supervisory services for education provi: 


field. The effect of the inadequate Prise 
sion for special groups 1s well Commit 
in the report of the Advisory o 


on Education : 


The unhappiness 1n 
the loss of efficiency in acu d cation@ 
result from failure to meet the e annot b 
needs of handicapped children € 


calculated. ? i 


: ity fo 
The educational opportunity sgjusted 


treatment of, the socially ! ES 
whether so identified legally O7. and 


à = jatric 
needs much attention. Psychiat! 4 pe 


pate ul 
ocher specialised service? j1,ca ni 
available for this group., «à individu ^y 
programme for maladjuste jis 


ast 
should be designed to help chem of gciall 
or re-establish themselves, ot for d 
and vocationally. Provision trengt 

development of abilities a 
is the basis for a SOUNC | dius 
programme for the socially ma i 
Minority nationality prenra belh 
special general education whic ding, mo" 


srstan " 
them develop an understa , dem, 
ture Of t. con” 
pecially su 
tion with the operati am 
ment, The so-called = recoen ja 
Americanisation shoul £ the r 
as an important part 9 


the Ad 


? Smith, Payson; Wright, Frank, W i i ip ds 
: ; Payson ; j ‘Wi; „Education in t^ 
visory Committee on Education, Staff "n "No. 1, 1939, Plat. 


“Forty 


* ley 
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educational offerings, made the responsi- 
ility of the school, and thus put in the 
hands of professionally trained teacher. 
ne racial groups, to the extent that 
"s Y are foreign-born, need the same 
Pes of special services as nationality 
Er ups For the native-born members 
Bier ER racial groups, however, the 
S e problem is centred in the provision 
bon uücationa! opportunity comparable 
1032 provided for whites. 


In n rural and urban opportunity.— 
territory i a chiid who lives in rural 
tunity z in our country has less oppor- 
ne neede jpeaning the education which 
rban ¢ than a child who lives in an 
Bio; Se On all counts edu- 
Ore S ea rid in rural areas is 
tunity ;- ricted than educational oppor- 
Y 1n urban areas. 


D Lent of educational oppor- 
Urban Which exists between rural an 
Eug prevails at both the 
EIE RIS and the Secondary. school 
not - uch of the rural territory is 
M Teo uded in High school districts. 
Stil] g ^^^ thousands of rural children 


ul do 

Nigh Fas have convenient access to 
ifica cool. On the average, the 
lsc tons, required for teaching 1n 


c * l . 

Btades OR especially in the elementary 

Men Sim. decidedly lower than require- 
Posed by urban schools. 


On 
ad ^ad the most important aspects of 
op Pattani. for any age group is the 
an Opa y associate with people 
^d gig table age and with both similar 
Nt interests and experiences. 
IS obtained through experien- 
these are conditioned by, the 
ations in which they take place. 


Ces ation 


Social development resulting in desirable 
personality growth of individuals can 
be gained only through group association. 
Thousands of rural schools, both Elemen- 
tary and Secondary, enrol too tew 


children to provide essential group 
association. 
There is little evidence that the 


traditional content of the curriculum of 
the Rural Elementary school has been 
sufficiently changed to meet the general 
educational needs of present-day life. 
Similarly, there has been insufficient 
revision of the Rural High school curri- 
culum. To be sure, excellent work is 
being done in agriculture and home 
economics in many rural areas, but such 
opportunities are by no means universally 
available. Not only should rural children 
learn about the vocational opportunities 
available in urban areas but attention 
should also be given to the opportunities 
for work available in rural areas. At 
the same time it must be fully recognised 
that the small enrolment in many rural 
schools and the limited financial support 
prohibic plant facilities for many oppor- 
tunities enjoyed in urban schools. 


Nearly half of all children enrolled in 
Elementary and Secondary schools live 
in rural areas. So long as educational 
opportunity in rural territory remains 
sharply limited, we cannot hope to attain 
a desirable minimum level of social, 
economic, and governmental functioning 
by the citizenship as a whole. The 
improvement of educational oppportu- 
nities for children living in rural areas 
must be the concern of Hi perene 
regardless of their place of rezidence ps 
of all governmental levels, including local, 


State and na tional. 
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CURRENT CONTROVERSIES 


libr ; 
ary, hobbies, personal behavi d Iam not in favour of havi xaminti 
4 $ . — S . personal behaviour an am not in favour of having examintion 
CURRENT CONTROVERSIES d m The responsibility for conducting supervisors, for this leads to compulsory 
P ests with efficiency and fair play honesty. It is enough to ask a candidate to 
ith the teachers concerned. sign a printed declaration on the title 


RA n ; ; ible 
To what extent are examinations and the examination system responsib 


for student indiscipline ? In this article Mr. Mathur suggests that examinations AT? 8: O; " _. ofeach answer-book on these lines: “I 
largely responsible for the student indiscipline that we es across in India DM Should pai 52 percent of the total marks solemnly affirm that I shall not use any 
This is a subject that has doubtless exercised educationists in every part 0 i” It is not advisable “3 fix eee pe unfair means. If I find anyone else 
Replies to Mr. Mathur’s article are invited. They should be addressed to: examination y ed pae me "eti doing so, I shall report it to the autho- 
Editor, "The Education Quarterly", Ministry of Education, New Delhi. Other extreme of ice at e ag 2€ rites" This suggestion is not as fantastic 
EDITOR red. acti ee ee fo asit sounds. When I was on the staff 

est alter ety or uncertainty. The of the Central Institute of Education, 

frnative would be to annouce Delhi, we tried an experiment in doing 


exa i i : $ rae S A 
betw Minations will be held sometime away with invigilation during exami- 


EXAMINATIONS AND INDISCIPLINE 


E 
Q 
3 


1 een March 15 i : : 
"p E. f "m exa- na arch 15th and April 7th. The ring of the bell the 
HE reliability and „validity of the _ Another inherent defect ot a it is Ee o the paper should 1E announced ations A cd collet the examina- 
Present type ofexaminations have al- mination system is that marking Y 24 hours earlier. tios Dash and answer-books from the 
ways been questioned. Practices like purely subjective. It has now ica o che sel The Purpose in settir aper is to Superintendent and take seats anywhere 
paper leakage or approaching the exa- clusively proved that the ERES differ- abit. Pics at rande pt hus the in the college building to write their | 
miners are not uncommon and provide marking of the same paper by tW ven ilit o pour (tO: a swers, At the ring of the final bell | 
Enoh e for al B ae 2 50 percent Of Subj à candidate in a particular answers At the \ 
ugh cause for alarm. But of late stu- ent persons may be perc d when the can et The object is to see that the they were required to return the answer- 
dents have started using violence against more. There are cases on recor marks t9 the idate acquirss as much mastery over books to the Superintendent. The system 
examiners and invigilators. Ifsomething examiner has allotted different ^^ Sons. | of ceübject as is possible MERI 3 a 7 əriod worked astonishingly well. There were 
drastic is not done in time, we will soon the same paper on different whole tea]: 9 Years Crea 2 E eal attempts at copying and no 
I ees Sap: at the Won | ?alis But this objective is not no real at pts à 
NG to conduct examinations under the It is time, therefore, tha owed with Tames under the present system of resort to unfair means. A | 
shadow of bayonets. roblem education was revieWe™ san Dna tj ; È | 
ó [e a be rer to examinations Se matire] Pies that makes the student Lastly, the marking of answer-books | 
Th f a aeons " hould be done $. Ot h Pendent upon guide books and hould be in accordance with a standard h 
_ there are of course many reasons for to consider what shou minatio tion 4; at flood the market at examina- Š A "(still to be evolved) and not 1 Hb 
ns Te of increasing student indiscip- duce the heavy accent oñ exa A na and Se. O;courteract this tendency d kn t * whims of examiners ! 
Ine but i sti e i 1cated © e $ according t e E ii : 7 V 
| to my mind, the most important The problem is comp he 3t lease pute that students do study fot Credit should be given. for cleanliness, j 


of these reasons is cle - d experience C® q yen- Stt : isinali | 
s our social and edu- much thoughtand exp T Would p Tee-fourths of their course, it handwriting. presentation, originality "n 


cational s s i i solution. “ions d Ir enta -E 
nal structure that has not kept us to find a satisfactory ggestio ounce etter, in my opinion, to an- To ensure fair-mindedness on the 


; r à : ome su 
Pace with the times. Unemploymentis ture, however, to give some $ etc. 


2 exanp € abou ld be 

: ; : 4 nists * = Xam ta month before holding the f examiners, there shou ea 
onthe incre f "si e : i f educatio | ; art OF exami 3 ES 

ase anda university degree for the consideration o | ns, a set of about 20 questions vegicnal panel of examiners to conduct 


| or diploma has been rescribed as adua! Pres TY pape 1 br | 
| | s 7 e 1 -SDa à aaa regulate the exami- pi 
In absolutely essential for ion of the jobs. 1. In order to measure Es "onthly tig Pare to plead E bcm examinations and to regulate t | | 
| Is it any wonder then that passing an progress of a candidate, surpri uld be estj f the student Ee on 15 of these nation system. -— q^ | | 
examination has become the sole aim of tests are helpful. These test examine 5 Drep well, the Lae education The suggestions A bd pom 
| à student's life ? He must pass under any allotted 25 per cent of the finat P re$ i thes” Well vel 1 vum do even consideration 1n t Ed S ake attempted. Lu i 
suiaimStances,atany cost ! Failure means tion marks. This practice © nent oft abeks ed Suggest that good reference education thas poc does not stop ih | 
| ruin. He loses all sense of proportion. being followed in the Gaver se. In ps e le to Sa ictionaries be made avail- The process i stop with examinations. 
| School attached to our coll? mote. ip Amina “nts for consultation in the and should e tioaist once said: "Edu- | | 
| , The overwhelming emphasis on exa. classes up to Class IX annua Pdic pied lik the po hall. This is already done A famous e hat is left when what has XU | 
| minations naturally makes one ask what are made on the basis of pere ighe BR Gesa? Examination | Ín subjects cation 15 n forgotten." A good M | 
f the aim of education is, to what extent Such a system calls for t? play trg of encou Éraphy, Practical work should been learnt has a ed with miving infor M d 
examinations helpin achieving that aim, standards of integrity an air og te Bs Bed and pissedibad as a part teacher is not $a emis: he feels greater | | 
Few will deny that the present system the teachers | Ingelas vüination Asking the students mation to his Peon’ that he has E 
of examination is a sheer test of memory ' " QUA i II to read m dies model of satisfaction E w to acquire knowledge | 
ance plays an equally important part. f mck lagi taph 2 my mind a better test in taught ciem ES left school and college. | 
WO years’ work is tested on the basis 2. Twenty-five per cent eral br | That d than asking them to divide after they a hould stimulate, not impede | 
Of five or six questions set in an examina- should be reserved for extrá-P^. phy® pe haya Cne ^ Physical mae from memory. Examinations education. Amore sensible | 
Wy D This is at best an imperfect done in the school. This covering in fatio not ys? why playway activities = proe to examinations should remove 
AY ot measuring a candidate's ability. ^ education, debates, general Fe?" —- Pis cae much headway in Ph ane major cause ot student unrest. 
* ~ = -+ em zd d : | 
Government Basic Post-Graduate Training College, Chandigarh. Ations, Y are not include V. S, Mathur A 
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Ministry 


BASIC & SOCIAL EDUCATION 
Five Year Plan of Educational Development 


Scheme No. 1 


Rs. 26,87,572]- have been approved as the Central 
Government contribution for the implementa- 
tion ofthis scheme, out of which Rs. 12,97,819]- 
have been released so far, for the first and in some 
cases first two quarters Of the financial year. 
In addition, interest-free loans of Rs. 1,75,000]- 
and Rs. 1,27,000/- repayable in 30 annual in- 
stalments have been advanced to the States of 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan respectively 
for the construction of hostel buildings. 


Scheme No. 4 


Under the sub-schemes dealing with Basic 
and Social education, Rs 53,20,095/- were appro- 
ved for sanction as Central Government contri- 
bution for the current year out of which 
Rs. 21,95,58 |- were released during the first two 
quarters to various State Governments for im- 
plementation of the sub-schemes. 


Scheme No. 6 


Under this scheme grants-in-aid amounting 
to Rs, 4,57.175|- have been given to seven insti- 
tutions during the quarter under review. 


Gyan Sarovar 


The first volume of the Hindi Encyclopaedia, 
"Gyan ,Sarover", has been published. “Gyan 
Sarovar" provides interesting and useful reading 
material for adults, who have received education 
upto the middle standard and for whom suffi- 
cient and suitable reading material is not 
available. The work regarding the publication 


ofthe other volumes of Gyan Sarovar has been 
started. 


National Book Trust 


The Cabinet ha isi 
ve provisionally approved 
te proposals for the establishment of a National 
imp Trust and necessary action is being taken 
ormulate a constitution for this organisation 


of education 


Literary Workshops Ae 

‘ is 355 

It has been decided to organise tm 

four Literary Workshops on mono S 
each for neo-literates and for children: d 
shops for neo-literates are proposer Bombay 
in the States of — Wesr-Ben£? ti 
Madras and Travancore-Cochin, BIS E 
training writers to produce reading j^ State? 
children are proposed to be held ing, es 
Delhi, Andhra, Assam and Madhya 


Folk Literature Com mittee 


rhe 
Under the Government 42 
“Encouragement ot Popular Qcrober, 17o 
Ministry announced on anc of the best b che 
prizes of Rs. 500- each roauthors 7. ^ gos, OF as. 
al lang d 

a p df: on 


WU su 


Of the 42 s d 
selection of the best five © y and t! : 
additional award of Rs. Sü0|- enc 26. 1956. poo? 
will be announced on January winning cs 
thousand copies of every, Pnistry, o Edu iio 


will be purchased by the Projects! 
for distribution in Community 5 
Extension Areas : als sok 


; ave 
The Ministry of Education Pion fof pig 

nounced the third prize comP D f 

for neo-literates, awardin£ 1000]- 

out of which five will be of Rs. 

the rest of Rs. 500]- each. 


Unemployment Relief Schemes 


Under the scheme tO ile 
employment Rs. 1,04,37,330 2 
to various States as, GOV" quar 
share for the first and secon^ ^ oipre 


: bs ap 
for continuation of teachers * 


end of 1954-55. if 
i shag 
Audio-Visual Education fot geni 
inar er? 
The Indo-Australian Semi, Pjan 


d 
ing of Audio-Visual Experts jombo 
Cooperation Scheme © 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


iep enced in Lucknow on November 1, 1955 is 

WEEE. to continue for a period of four to five 

s S. About 49 candidates are participating in 
e Seminar. 


mar, opsulration with the Ministry of Infor- 
censorshy, Broadcasting it has been decided that 
e ucati up tees or films declared as predominantly 
1000 onn vill be Rs 5|- per 400 fr. in 16 mm or 

' it. in 55 mm irrespective of the length. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


Schem, 
€ for the R i 
ducatio econstruction of Secondary 


Rs, sating _ 1955-56 grants amounting to 
2500237 were sactioned to 15 Stare Govern- 
, The first instalments of the grants have 

A grant of Rs. 69,300]- has also been 
e Rama Krishna Mission. 


Scheme No. 


Educat (a)—Research in Secondary 


10n in Teachers Training Colleges 


Grants 


Sctioneg , O9 the tune of Rs. 44,220 have been 


d to sey 
N to seven institurions under che scheme. 
cheme No 


Secondary 4 (b)—Improvement of selected 


Schools 


amounting to Rs. 5,05,742/- were 
to six States during the period. 


NETER 
dia Ç, , 
^ Council for Secondary Education 


"hase: 
Sec, le f . ; 
y ondary" meeting of the All-India Council for 


Oz ar 

fieq ber los WCarioa was held on ¿rd and 4th 

the of Seconj It reviewed the work done in the 

Adm; State dary education by the Central and 

the Mistra ipovermments and discussed boch 

edu, ogra: and educational problems facing 
ation, Me of reconstruction in Secondary 


S ecti 
o 
? 9f Public Schools—1955-56 


Cot è 
~mm: SOver 2 
ingnguittees eodeni of India have appointed three 
ioo and re asisting of three members each to 
Sam} Gwalia on the working of the Scindia 
nd qn, the Hyderabad Public School, 
Gi ne Daly College, Indore. 
Ants 
üblic 
ang’ be Schools 


fir E b aw School, Sanawar (Simla Hills) 
Qt Ren Daid ace School, Lovedale (Nilgiris) 
ents 50,090- and Rs. 1,25,000] as 


Sase €nts Ay 
36, 9f Government grant for the 


Grant to Part 'C' States 


A grant of about Rs. 10 lakhs was made to 
various Part 'C' States viz. Kutch, Delhi, Manipur, 
Bhopal, Tripura and Ajmer, for opening new 
schcols, for upgrading the existing ones and for 
the purchase of equipment etc. for the schools. 


Education of the Handicapped 


A seminar on the education of the Deaf was 
held at Mussoorie from the 19th to the 24th 
September, 1955. It was inaugurated by Dr. R. K. 
Bhan, who placed before the Seminar some 
important prollems in the field and indicated 
broadly the plans of the Government of India in 
this behalf. 


This Ministry has set upa National Advisory 
Council for the Education of the Handicapped 
consisting of experts in the Education of the 
Blind, Deaf, and orthopaedically and mentally 


handicapred. 
Social Welfare 


The first meeting of the reconstituted Advisory 
Board ot Social Welfare was held on the 6th 
Sept, 1955 The Board finalised the Social 
Welfare courses for the LA.S., LE.S., and LP:S. 
trainees and recommended certain projects for 
research into social work submitted by the 
Universities and Schools of Social Work for 
sanction of grants-in-aid by the Government of 


India. 
Labour and Social Service Camps 


meeting of the Committee cn Labour 
amps was held on the 3lst 
er matters on the pro- 
scheme on Labour and 


The Tenth 
and Secial Service Can 
August, t consid 

e and policy of the 1 E 
Erde Servite Camps. An important p 
taken by the Committee was the formation E : 

or the purpose of the 


Evaluation Committee ; f tl 
Evaluation of work done in Labour and Social 


Camps. 


" " f 
i » period under report a Sum, o 
> Busini he been sanctioned for conduering 
E oup in different parts of the country in whic 
6 717 campers have participated. 


Campus Work Projects 


; Projects Scheme a 
e ampus Work | d 
Under the Cio). was sanction d to 15 poe 
sitie $ and ‘three State Governments 
sities and 


i ]-cum- 
i Recreation Hal ; 
construction of eight ming Pools, two Stadia, 


Ee ine Swim F 

ums, nine 5 a eatres, one 
Auditoriums, three Open-air Theatres: 
two 


_—— 


Urt 
er > n : 
details, see Secondary Education Secti 


on. 
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Race Track and one Gymnasium in the campuses 
of 24 educational instirutions. 


Sports & Games 


The fourth meeting of the Standing Commi- 
ttee of the A.I.C.S. was held on the 2Uth August, 
195. The Committee approved the Model 
Constitution of the State Sports Council which 
has been forwarded to all State Governments 
suggesting the establishment of such Councils in 
the States, 


The Government of India in pursuance of the 
recommendation of the All-India Council of 
Sports decided to start a Coaching Training Camp 
for Cricket at Rajkot from the l5th October to 
10th November.-1955. One representative from 
each of the Universities and State Governments 
was invited for training. A sum of Rs, 35,00. J- 
was sactioned for this purpose. ` Other 
coaching Training Camps in Hockey, Kadbadi, 
Wrestling, Footbal! and Athletics are proposed 
to start shortly at Bombay, Jabalpur, Kolhapur, 
Hyderabad and Madras respectively. 


The following grants were paid to Physical 
education and Sports and Games organisations 
in 1955-56 ; 


1, All-India Women's Hockey Association, 
for conducting Women's tournament at 
Hyderabad in November, 1955: Rs, 5,000;- 


2. Gymnastic Federation of India for payment 
of Customs Duty on equipment ; Rs 2,582]- 

3. K.S.M.Y.M. Samiti, Lonavla, Poona, for 
Scientific Research in Yoga Rs. 18,00). 


YOUTH WELFARE 
Seminar of Principals 


A seminar of selected Principals of Colleges 
affiliated to the Punjab and Jammu & Kashmir 
Universities, was held at Sabathu (Simla Hills) 
irom 12th to 16th September to discuss the general 
problems of students, particularly those leading 
to unrest among them and the Ways and means of 
preventing and curing this unres:. 


Youth Tours & Hikes 


A grant of Rs. 37,000]- 
ten different Parties of st 
and hikes to places of 
in the country, 


has been sanctioned for 
udents undertaking tours 
educational importance 


Second Inter-University Youth Festival 


The Second Inte i i 
c t-University Youth Festi 
Was organised by the Ministry at the jc etn 


dens, i 
c a New Delhi from 23rd to 3 th October, 


UNIVERSITY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


University Grants Commission 

o far placed 
s Commis- 
expendi- 


The Government of India have s 
at the disposal of the University Grant 
mission a sum of Rs. 1,13,15,000/- towards 
ture on its activities during 1955--56. 


Vice-Chancellor 


Prof. N.K.  Sidhanta, cared as 2 
University of Calcutta, has been a PP mmission 
member of the University Grants 1955, vic Dr. 


with effect from the 27th August, 


J.C. Ghosh, 


At the meeting of the Univers 1 
Commission held on August 9 and x sa 
was resolved that improvement 1n the highest 
of University teachers should receive ES re 
priority and that steps be „taken ik 
inter alia the following minimum ; UI e 
with regard to teacher's salaries in 
Departments and in colleges 1 H 
brought under the purview of aid down 
inaccordance with the provision Bill =e 
the Universiry Grants Commission 


Rs. 300—1250 


Grants 


Professors 


— 800 
Readers 500 


s, 250— 500 


z 
in 


Lecturers 


All other classes 
of teachers below 10 
lecturers Rs. 12 A 3 
; r 
the University z 
ha: the re à 
should 9^ 
affiliat* 
followinE from 


At the same meeting, 
Commission, while desiring t 
proposed for the Universities, 
to corresponding stalf in 
recommended that ar least the 


scales should be made applicable 

April, 1956, to affiliated colleges i Rs 600—800 
Principals " m 
Heads of Departments 300-9 
Teachers Class I BÉ "E 
Teachers Class II indi jo 


sit 

nsk 

n £ Sa 

Conference on the Teaching 9 
Universities 


o 
rofesso Spr 


A Conference of Universis? Delhi Vies H 
Sanskrit was convened at 955, with 
September and 1st October P , 
discussing different aspects Re present Leid i 
krit at our Universities. Abas Roots” rel 
all Universities except An pat 
putana, and Jammu and Kas 
this conference. 
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Apprenticeships in 
elected Universi 


Th order 

t 

Service a 
Probl ad 
Versi: 
paunch 
in Vill, 
Student 

For; 

dmini 
nt 
has p 


Yetsities in 


R P 
ural Higher Education 


a scheme 


Sand teach 
oundation 


Stration j 
een ci B 


a respo 


age Develo 


9 develop a realistic spirit of social 
ble understanding of the 
ems of rural reconstruction in selected Uni- 
ty stud nts and teachers, 


for granting “Apprenticeships 
Pment to selected University 
n cooperation with the 
and the Community Projects 


ers" i 


India. 


^ circulated to Vice-Chancellors of Uni- 
India for comments. 


Village 
ty Students and Teachers 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EDUCATION MINISTRY 


B. Scientific Educa- 


Development to ; zi 
tion. e 


Loans for Hostels 
it is proposed to 


` 
construction of students 


A draftof the scheme 


The scheme has been 
scholarships of 


GRAND TOTAL : 15,89,900 


20,000 


(9,500 


i i vi i 'st-fÍree 
During the period under review interest-í 
loans totalling Rs 1999,500 were paid to eight 
Engineering and Technological Institutiors for 


hostels. 


Research Training Scholarships Scheme 


modified in as much as 
the value of Rs. 100- 


junior, ; 
T dE being withdrawn scs d m P 
®Ppoing, Rural Higher Education Cammittee place dece pur A I bring che tat] 
E ^6 by the Government c dia in October are bei 3 . ins to 530. 
M ui Submitted a pou dar various number of senior scholarship 
in th lons dealing witl h igher Ed tion , Fellowships for post: 
; the co & with Rural Higher Educa National Research Fe ships fe t 
giy Untry, pi à i Nationa ex ing instituted in 
Mend cheir earnest cor e e io pu di are goctoral research wore areae aR ias READ] 
Gon ations of ks consideration to me re ion 193-56. The value o he telle SEES 1000/5 per 
Cou Mittee ang 72e Rural Higher — Educati | pm, and a contingent rf o ec m 
unci] for H: H are constituting a Nationa RAS for special chemica S, pus a SEUA extedd- 
A ‘Sher Education in Rural Areas i tenable for the period. im ESI. 7 A EE 
is it e 
Sth Konference w: chi inistry on able up to five years W 
12, August 1955 125 called by this Ministry on Government. 
Posi Al i stitup > inviting representatives of the icol Education 
equals D inte Which had sent in their pro- All-India Council for Technica 
ba Cat inancial assistance to develop Rural Coordinating «Conte 
star examin the country, Their proposals are 2]st meeting of the Coc cea 
art yiemined, y eae A The 21s ia Council for Techni 
turaj vith the dc and it is intended to make a mittee of the All-India Delhi on 9th June, 
assige MStitur evelopment of five or six existing Education was held at New v eecorimendatinsl 
The BRE to soma this year, and grant financial 1053. Some of the important recommen lishment 
179 obo oe Other deserving organisations. decisions of the Committee, ar eee Education 
menta d "tdation have provided a sum of of States Directcrates © in the field of 


TE 
Devar,  CHNICAL EDUCATION 


Catia ent of 


about Rs, 81.18 lakhs) for imple- 
ne che e. 


Sci ses : Edu- 
and Resear and Technical 


to coordinate 


sub-committee to re 
and to recommend a 


Technical A 


the activities intment of a 
i ducation, and the appointm’ rules 
Technical educa view the examination 


revised set of rules. 


ssistance Pr 


ogramme 


Dy ' ions Expended Technical 
fne, n DOR . Under the United Natig Unesco, proposals 
Stity, Vere pbetiod under review, the following Assistance Progtomeny have been formulated. 
tio atd to. S-ientifi hnical 3 to $ 2,18) 15 experts, 
ns Scientific and Tec ting uest for p 
A, è “Nder the ieee mous roposals include opment worth $62,000 
EShnicg) ight fellowships and edu research institutions. 
Matton No. of Insti- Grants paid for various educationa a i for the 
Lutions to À me institutions tor 
Which grants The requirements ud $n Home Science under 
Were paid Non- —Recurr- tices of nine exper fT. C. M. have been 
recurring ing Sic Sisterhood Rice ed 
the 
1 d. 
(i : approve red the proposal 
) do. S = di Government have EPIO V Urvick, expert 
Courest-grag The GOV S he services o ‘bout three months 
ye, “es. Ciduate 1 1,84,600 of obtain ie] management, for abo 
Or in industrii Jombo Plan. 
MERC under the Co i ission to 
Um i e fours c Éradu. 16 11,75,500 - " esco-Government of India Miss 
Or, Joint Un 
Coy Pecina). „S.R. 
Purse llised 3 0 49,500 bd ‘ch the Government of U.S.S.R, 
Í TM In consultation ow Unesco sent a joint 
P d 5 India ? 
UC z ent of 
Soes 0 Governm 
Total: 15,25,100 49,50 
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mission to U.S.S.R. in September, 1955 to discuss 
the details of the proposed assistance from Russia 
under the United Nations Expanded Technical 
Assistance Programme of Unesco for the 
establishment of Western Higher Technological 
Institute at Bombay. 


Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


The Government of India have approved in 
principle, an expenditure of Rs. 1,52,000/- for 
Research Training in Radio and Electrical Engi- 
neering at the Institute. A Committee that shall 
start functioning at Bangalore in December 1955 
has been constituted under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. J.C Ghosh to review the working and pro- 
gress of the Institute. 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 


of students of the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, have 
passed tneir firal examination leading to the 
B. Tech. Degree in Electrical, Mechanical and 
Civil Engineering as well as B.Sc. (Hons.) Degree 
in Geology and Gvo-physics. Tbe total number 
of students who have passed is 182. 


The first batch 


PROPAGATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF HINDI 


Hindi Shiksha Samiti 


The two Sub-Committees of the Hindi Shiksha 
Samiti viz. one on Preparation of a list ot 2000 
basic Hindi words for use in the Hindi readers 
and the other on preparation ofa list of 5.0 basic 
Hindi words which will constitute the minimum 
standard of literacy in Hindi, held their first 
meetings at New Delhi in the first week ot 
October, 1955. 


Hindi Classes 


The fourth Hindi Prabodh Examination under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Education was 
held on sth, Ith and 10th August, 1955. Out of 
397 candidates who sat for the examination, 
362 were successful. The new session of the Hindi 
Prabodh Classes commenced on Ist October, 
1955 with 15 centres as against ten that functioned 

uring the last session. 


Grants to Hindi Organisations 


, An ad hoc grant of Rs. 15,000]- has been sanc- 
Signed tothe Nagari Pracharni Sabha, Banaras, 
9r preparing a detailed History of Hindi Langu- 
oe and Literature, 
atso been sanctioned to the Akhi i indi 
Parishad Me othe Akhil Bhartiya Hindi 


the aucune of Hindi teachers from the Non- 
indi speaking States, so as to enable it to train 


„60 teachers at a time 


A grant of Rs. 31,110/- has 


Grants to State Governmants 


A sum of Rs. 4,12.329!- has been. sanctioned 
under the Five-Year Plan to 16 non-Hindi we pete 
ing States for promotion of Hindi in their res 
tive areas during the year 1955-56. 


Besides, an ad hoc grant of Rs. 
also been sanctioned to the Mysore Go 
for payment to the Mysore University o eity 
purchase of Hindi Books for the 
Library 


Preparation of Basic Hindi Grammar 


the convenor 
] the 


of the 
revise! 


ich hi5 
hich athe 


Dr. Aryendra Sharma, ; 
Grammar Committee, has submittec 
version of the Basic. Hindi Grammar Soo 
been considered by the Committee as 2 : 


final draft English version of the Gr? Commitee 
> from the ©° 


pected to be received 
shortly. 
Preparation of Dictionaries 15,000!- 
; snt of Rs. D? 
The fourth and final instalment ean Color 
has been sanctioned ro the on of an En 
Society, Allahabad, for the prepara 
lish-Hindi Dictionary. 
Scientific Terminology in Hindi j eos 
" Lega yas 
(i) An Expert Committee wi meeting fpi 
has been set up and its august: 195" lubi 
held from 18th to oe dis of Termin? ing 


brings the total numbe E 
cal Expert Committees 
to 19. 


ow funct! 


ical te r 

(ii) Revised lists of Teran ass ette js 
Hindi pertaining to Bore i » R 
to H), Transport, Defen Posts E die 


of command), Agriculture ersion. Oise 
graphs and the Hind! Pg ji 
diplomatic passport af? di 
very shortly. 5 
en y rm? en 


, Z gis ? 

(iii) The revised list of. Zo eechnicte carbo 
fourth set of provision’. sg cher sin 
in Hindi relating to Pos gine bio 
General Administration: Defen onti E] 
Economics, Tourism @ Sc n 9 

laced before the Boar’ g held ° 

Terminology at its meetin 
October, 1955. 


Hindi Typewriter Committee 


The Hindi Typewri 
the Government of Indi 
for the Hindi typewriter, ha Do 
im report suggesting à $ to issue, ^ ropo 
typewriter. It is propose key boa! be 
inviting comments on the will | com 
the Committee. 2 
after taking into consid 
thus received 


cey board 
The key bararo th 


n 
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Hindi Library 

The Rindi Libra i 

4 à ary has at present a collection 
9£5,219 books and subscribes to 58 Journals. 


Modifieq Overseas Scholarships Scheme 


scholars selected under the 
. 18 have gone abroad. Appli- 
25 íresh scholarships to be 
er the scheme for 1956-57, have been 


tions for 
&wardeq und 
Inviteq. 


Forej 
198¢ Languages Scholarships Scheme, 1955- 


; Ou a 
Arabie P: the 30 scholarships, three each for 
Ching stan, Turkish, German, French, Italian, 
to be ay. USSian, Japanese and Spanish languages, 
fact can ida c, An der the above scheme, selection 
Dthe reins cs has been finalised. Application 
res, “Mining nine awards ate being invited 
Ex " 


an * 
1955.5 0f Students between China and India, 


U 

nde 

st er the 4 i 

the fenes ghe above Programme, ten Chinese 
Se respec; C Come to India and joined 
electio P eCtive Univera nj, India 

Scho) lo. versities[Institutions of study. 


no 
Chi lars ips ungdidates for the award of seven 
na ha een ter this Programme, for study in 
3 en finalised, 


O 
“ernment Scholarship, 1955-55 


a m S three E és ve e 
Pan oped to ehe ge candidates have been 
Ej he aboy, overnmen 


Hs e scholarship. 


Foundation (Swiss) Research 


Ship, 1955-56 


bg gc? off 
Sent (GT has boo : 
“tothe? been Publicised. Applications are to 


9undation direct by 31st Dec. 1955. 


Ate, 
RUN üt ot j Scholarships Scheme 
S tl " 
u he fiy : 

sch Bong der thee Candidates awarded scholar- 
scheme for 1955-*6, one has so 
e 4 PPlications for the five fresh 
Ve bee, > Warded under the scheme for 

en inviced, 


W, : ` 
Tt me elfare Fellowships/Scholarships 


` on = , 
E: *ship o. for E candida tes to be recommended 
bein Offered "Ward of four fellow ships/ 


"s oT inaliseg der its programme for 

UAT SP Te e 

a E "hips Paica] Assista ips'Scho- 
om offe Bramme nce Fellowships c 


Neg of 
tw ; 
SE the "Nellowships, one each for 
ational Physical Labera- 


EDUCATION MINISTRY 


tory, New Delhi, and the Central Bureau of Edu: 
cational and Vocational Guidance, Delhi, has been 


received from Unesco under its programme tor 
1956-57. i 


Unesco Fellowship in Translation from Slav- 
Languages for a Nominee of the Indian 
Documentation Centre, New Delhi, 1955-56 


The Government of India's nomination for 
the above fellowship bas been communicated to 
Unesco. 

Scholarships Scheme, 


General — Cultural 


1955.56. 


85 scholars awarded scholarships under the 
above scheme, have come to India and are study- 
ing at their respective Universities/Institutions. 


Indo-German Industrial Cooperation Scheme, 
1956-57 R s 


An offer of 95 scholarships, 15 for post- 
graduate study and 80 for practical training 
ot Indian nationals in West Germany has been 
received, 


Scholarships to South & South-East Asian 
countries (Colombo Plan) 1955-56 


62 students from Nepal and six each from 
Sikkim and the Philippines have come to India 
and joined their respective institutions of 
study. 


Technical Cooperation Scheme, 1955-56 er 


The Government of India have accepted an . 
offer of training facilities for two teachers in the 
“Methods of Teaching Foreign Languages” with 
the help of loop films and other related Eier 
tenable at the Harward University, U.S.A., ER 
the above scheme. The selections are d eing 
finalised. An offer of training facilities in uhii 
Administration P oco due E oes 

ia niversity, SAY | 
ge have been invited by, 


November, 16, 1955. 


Partial Financial Assistance Scheme 17 d 


n made more liberal with . 
t financial year 1955-56,- 
ailable to a fier number 

i broad for higher : 

i dents proceeding abroac 

: ee zavide necessary facilities, for the 
DE, feudy or training are not el ue a 
E pae such study/training pee y 
ud from the country's point of view. 


The ruleshave bee 
effect from the curren 
soasto make loans av 


hedu- 

ia Scheduled Castes, Sc - 

d p ege backward classes Scho» * 
larships Scheme-—1955-56 
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Iníand Scholarships wi 


Owing to the large number of applications 
received for the award of inland scholarships 
under the scheme the funds provided for the 
scheme have been raised from Rs. 130 lakhs to 


Rs. 150 lakhs. 


The total number of applications received and 
the number of scholarships awarded are as under : 


Applications Scholarships 
Received Awarded 
Scheduled Castes 17,613 16,380 
Scheduled Tribes 3,328 ` 3,060 
Other Backward Classes 34,968 11,469 
Total. 55,909 30,909 


Overseas Scholarships 


Applications for the selection of candidates 
for the award of 12 Overseas Scholarships 1956- 
57 were invited by the U.P.S.C by 29th Oct. 1955. 


Merit Scholarships in Public Schools, 1955-56 


Selection ior the award of the above scholar- 
ships will be finalised by 15th December, 1955. 


Scholarships to Young Workers in Different 
Cultural Fields 1955-56 


The Central Selection Committee considered 
the reports received from the various Panels of 
experts and recommended 29 candidates for 
award of the above scholarships. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee were accepted and 
offers have been issued to the selected candidates. 


Research Scholarships in Humanities 1955-56 


The Selection Committee considered 230 
applications received for the award of the above 
scholarships and recommended the names of 34 
candidates, The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were accepted and offers have been issued 
to the selected candidates. 


Cultural Activities 


On the invitation of the National Pekin 
3 niséseiey of the People's Republic of Chins. 
ES idian Universities have nominated a tea- 
Unex „two students each to form an Indian 
cane girios student-teacher delegation to 
25 3 e delegation that left Delhi on the 
pius Ae T 5 led by Shri C.P. Rama- 
3 he I i 
lO e E eem isto touz China 


Cori, response to an invitation from the Afghan 
tee ote the Government of India sent 
pM of Hockey, Football and Table Tennis 

icipate in the Jashan Celebrations which 


EN ua 


955 to 4th Septem: 
f India sanctioned 


xpenses O 
he. ox iets and 


were held from 29th August, l 
ber, 1955. The Government © 
a sum of Rs. 10,000/- to meet t 
teams on travelling, sports accessories, 
other incidental expenses. 

f Rs. 10,436] has been 
unt of m eos for 
and Trinidad. 


sistance 59 


Sanction for an amo E 
renewed for the purchase o* 
schools in Nairobi, Mauritius 


Under the scheme of financial. ent circum- 
eminent writers and artists in In ige a monthly 
stances, 11 persons have been grante 150]- each. 


allowance ranging from Rs. 75|- to BS 
cultural 


The Government of India sent a dance! 
delegation consisting of musicians e Jelegatio? 
to the People's Republic of China. pie inl 
left Delhi on 4th June 1955 and arie 3,00,000]- 
onllth Aug. 1955. An expenditure 9^7 k 
was sanctioned for this delegation: U 

P ht 

An exhibition of the material pe m 
Dr. Raghu Vira, M.P.. from China wi nary Hat 
by this Ministry ın the Stamps Gent iture ° 
Eastern Court, New Delhi. An exis 
Rs. 8000/- was sanctioned for this 


Grants to Cultural Institutes 1 gett 
ani the 1 

Ad-hoc grants of Rs. 36,50Ci- p cole 

ion $ 


1955-56 have been 
organisations in 
their journals and f 
activities. 


sanctioned tO plicat 
| ublic E thei! 


India for the 
or the developme 


192^ n 
he yer wise?" 
A grant of Rs. 10,000]- for carishD® More"! 


has been sanctioned to the Ram 
Calcutta, 


Institute of Culture, 
expenses. ned for 
ctio an 
A grant of Rs. 7,000]- has been foa Samme kyd 
the year 1955-56 to the Hindi Sabi sodowy ch? 
Allahabad, for the constructio? dings o! 
guest house to the existing ^ 
Sammelan at Allahabad. "E "d 
aid, 8 
A grant of Rs. 96,000]- has been frvitit* 
Sahitya Akadami for its nor P 
Hele 


working expenses. 


A grant of Rs., 
from the og c L i 
German Fiel xcursion t tom 2n. 
of duty levied by the Indian Cg ypediti? 
on the equipment brought bY 


A grant of Rs. 9,015]- ha 
the Victoria Memorial Hall, ries of 


to roofs of some of the Galle sant! 


þe 
A grant of Rs. 46,000] a etivutes 
to Director, Nalanda Pali pree 9 um 10.6, 
(Bihar) for publication oE i ó 


Devanagri version o 
chronise with the 2500th Bud 
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A further grant of Rs. 1,00,000 has been 
paid to the Sangeet Natak Akadami for its 
loaa activities and working expenses for 


Unesco-Meeting of Experts to promote Inter- 
Rational Cooperation between Film and 
elevision in Tangier i 


t reed convened a meeting of Experts on 
Bes exe subject in Tangier from 19th to 30th 
possibilicn’ 1935, to (i) discuss and consider the 
tö, ility of organising a regular international 

gramme exchange in the fields of television 


and m : = S : h 
coope (ii) assist in developing international 
Bolen and exchange cf educational, 

ilic and cultural programmes among 


Prod, ware DES 
ucers and distributors of film and television. 


(Dan J.S. Bhownagary, Deputy Chief Producer 

of Tatoo amies), Films Division of the Ministry 

O atte ee and Broadcasting, was deputed 
nd this meeting from India. 


Co; " 
Oiation Conference of Governmental 
atives s from Youth Services and Represen- 
TA iY National Co-ordinating Commit- 
outh Organisations. 
Th 
Organisi 
enta] 


Unesco Youth Institute of Germany is 
Oki: Consultatic n Conference of Govern- 
Mete tati Maala from Youth Services and Re- 
Natters ives of Youth Organisations at its head- 
vember, Gauting Munchan, from 7th to 12th 
dession was 1955. The Indian National Com- 
fucling wi Tequested to send one representative 
nction ith Youth Welfare to attend the 
fare k Song invitation has been accepted. and 
"has be 
LEON been deputed to attend this Conference. 
te 
Plicatio Setite for South Asia on Social Im- 
ns of Industrialisation 


A 
the Meebter-De 


à June, Partmental Meeting Was held on 


955 to discuss the Unesco, proposa 


Ratio, “Sia on 


abi Yder t Social Implications of Industriali- 


9ndhi, Honorary Adviser on Youth Wel- 


establ; o 
&stablishment of a Rescarch Centre for 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EDUCATION MINISTRY 


at New Delhi on the 17th September, 1955, the 
Executive Board generally approved the Unesco 
Major Projects and made important recommend- 
ations regarding the Major Projects for the 
producticn of Reading Material for Neo-literates 
and promotion of cultural understanding. The 
Board reviewed the Unesco Project for Transla- 
tion of Classics and accepted the classics recom- 
mended by the Sahitya Akadami for inclusion in 
the Unesco Project. 


Visit of Unesco Officers to India 


Dr. Luther H. Evans, Directoz General of 
Unesco, paid a visit to New Delhi from 4th to 6th 
August, 1955. He discussed with the Government 
of India, the arrangements pertaining to the 9th 
Session of the General Conference of Unesco 
which is scheduled to be held in New Delhi in 
November, 1955. r 


Dr. M. Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General 
and Mr P. N. Kirpal, Deputy Director of the 
Department of Cultural Activities of Unesco, 
visited New Delhi in August-September, .1955. 
They discussed with the Government of India the 
implementation of the various projects 1n the 
current programme of Unesco, as well as the 
planning of the programme for 1957-58. 


Ninth Session of the General Conference of 
Unesco in India 


ds the organisation 


Asa first measure towar 
d General Conference 


of the Ninth Session of the 
o SPA in New Delhi, in November-December, 
1956, the Government of India are constructing 
a Conference Hall and a malti-storeyed building 
for the Conference Offices, as well as a Hostel 
for the participants 1n the Conference. | Besides, 
plans fora Commercial Hetel in the Diplomatic 


Enclave are bein£ finalised. 


ject for Rural Teacher Training 
Unesco, Pr Proposed Establishment 1n India 


Unesco propos 
1955-56 in organi 


. he Chai i 1 n 
cati Chairmanship of Shri Humay u s que cate 
tha On of meeting decided on Calcutta asthe Centre. n ject in the National Institute 
EN p availa Centre in view of the facilities thar proposed Erco be set up in India and make 
Plane Ailable i i isti í iof Basic BONG i is Project. 
on Dning a able in the Indian Statler eg available all aid provided under this Fro) 
di, the ese Meeting. om dvise 
usse tablis £ of Memher States to advi ated — Librery 
theme of ine Ro Arbe ae La eg Unesco Scheme of dadens from Indian 
Go. Mee t the Cen inistrative set-up and P ó Projects—Recommen for Unesco 
Vern Re are tre. The recommendations National Commission 
Sty ent of ind V under consideration of the aie de extend the Scheme of 
vin has decided © include (i) 
Na etin, Unesco ibrary Projects zo- 1000 2 
âtiona t of i ; ssociated Library |, mic Libraries, (iti) 
vith yal m Executive Board of Indian evel Libraries, (ii) Beart (iv) National Ex- 
A Resco mmission for Cooperation M ibliographical Ce pen 1 iD gc Libraries 
ort in a : i 
E the the fifth change d in Sarianshi which only were 
nd Meeting of the Executive Board and Scho luded in the project. 


jan N 
ational Commission that was 


eld hitherto ine 
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The following Indian Library Projects have 
- been recommended for inclusion in the system : 


* 1. Indian National Scientific Documentation 
Centre (National Physical Laboratory), 
New Delhi. 


2. Delhi Public Library, Delhi. 
3. National Library, Calcutta. 


Translation and Publication of Unesco Publica- 


tions into Hindi—Financial Assistance from 
Unesco 


Unesco has made provision in its Budget for 
1955 and 1656 for rendering financial assistance 
to Member States for translation and publication 
of Unesco publications into national languages. 
-Unesco has been requested to provide funds to 
the extent of Rs 3.000/- to the Indian National 
Commission for translation of Unesco's publica- 
tions into Hindi. 


.Unesco Aid 
1955-56 


under Normal 


Programme, 


Unesco has offered two fellowships in response 
-to requests made on behalf of the Ministry of 
N. R. & S. R; one-is for study in Scientific 
Terminology (for INSDOC) and the other for 
study in Museum Development Methods (for the 
Proposed Science Museum at the National 
Physical Laboratory) Their terms etc. for these 
fellowships are now being examined, 


Unesco has agreed to provid: a fellowship 
-for INS.OC under their Normal Programme to 
enable one of the members of its staff to receive 
training in translation into Slay Languages at 
some institutions in the U.S S.R. The question of 
accepting the offer 1s being examined, 


Unesco Exhibitions 


(i) The Unesco Travelling Exhibition on 
Reproductions of Chinese Art arrived 
in Bombay in July, 1955, 


(ii) The Unesco Travelling Exhibition of 


Japanese Art Wood-Cuts has reached 
Calcutta. 


(iii) The Unesco Second Travelling Exhi- 
bition of Colour Reproductions (Paint- 
Ings prior to 1860) has completed its 
Circulation in India. The Exhibition 
was last held at Delhi in August, 1955, 


Unesco Questionnaire 
(i) The Tequisite 


‘with the followi 
-furnished ; own, Un 


information in connection 
esco Questionnaire has been 


(a) Statistical data 


Xports and Meere Production, 


Orts of Newsprint and 


Schools in the U.K. 
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zx aper in India 
other printing and writing paper in In 
during 1954. 


newspapers 


(b) Sratistical data | regarding b batión 


and other periodicals, their pu 
and circulation. 


t in 
(c) Statistics regarding Book Production 
India. 


(d) Statistical data on Libraries in India. 


af in 
Seminar on the Education of the -De 
1955—Contributions from Unesc 


The Ministry"of Education conve! 4 
on the Edecction of the Deaf in Se cation 
1955, which discussed all aspects otir i 
of the deaf including important Pro hie 
tothe pri vision of facilities for Tec omploym 
ing for the adolescent deaf and their 

, “Museum 
Unesco-International Campaign for My a 
Participation of India 


Unesco proposes to organise ah t 
Campaign for Museums with a Te in th 
ing the importance oftheir role romoting 
the national- community and in ! Govern. 
ternational understanding. EL vi t 
of India propose to coorer? 
project. 


Central Educational Library ced 


The Central Educational Library Dul to dj 


fO . 

empts ,f9 ejo 
Education Abstract attempt a cari "T 
briefly the contents of ppor 
articles, published in h Fe 
tional journals, It is a quarte i al ready inb 
is non-priced. The first ied Puls a 
has been distributed to all th education® 
Colleges, Unesco and other € 
tutions, 


Educational Information \/ 


s : : 0 
During this period 732 
Eur 'arious. 
1,718 enquiries (Abroad) on Y2T jsitors 
topics were dealt with. ard E. 
information from the Informa " "n 
K a ou 
Information has been compiled 


Material has been order situat? 
ration of a brochure on scho 
stations in India. i 
2 NN. x 
Educational Statistics apr? 
have . 


— 
The following publication Pm 
during the period under-review 


ACTIVITIES-OF. THE EDUCATION MINISTRY 


=x’ (i) Directory’ of Institutions for Higher 
epa ducation in India, 1955. : 


Gi) Education in India, 1951-52, Vol. II; 
and : 


iii) A. set of twelve Educational Wall 
“Charts (size 20" x30") on important 
topics such as ‘Progress of Education’, 
‘Literacy. in India’. ‘Students Going 
Abroad" ‘States Educational Budgets’, 


“Out-put of Graduates’, ‘Growth of 

" ' Universities’, etc. 

she ry Publication "Education in the States cf 
n lan Uuion, 1952-53—A Statistical Survey 
Press.and will be out shortly. 

Sey, 

2 enty-one maia- Aa He are 

Attended aone majo? statistical enquiries were 


‘Sctober, 1955 during the period from August to 


Publications 


The : 
‘Our dur olowing Publications have been brought 
NE the quarrer under review :— s 


Proce 


l " 
Central 44 edings of the 22nd Meeting of the 


‘Isory Boa.d of Education. 


E 
All-1, p ceedings of the Seventh Meeting of the 
9uncil for Technical Education. 


3, 
Ally, Procee lin 


ac gs ofthe Eighth Meeting «f the 


9uncil for Technical Education. 


Prov: . 
di (@Povisional Lists of Technical Terms in 
d & Telegraph. General Administra- 


Nginee F A 
“fence pyp eting, Tourism, Economics and 


TS 

S D 
“Udenes aial Financial Assistance to Indian 
5 3 Ale 


1,8 ady Abroad/Proceeding Abroad. 
i 
T. B 

Scheg Scho}, 
(Brg Uleg rshi ps for Scheduled . Castes, 
ition ries and other Backward Classes 


A x. 
t Bibl; 
Pate; in py ogtaphy of Material for Neo- 


8, 
En, du 
Elish & ition and Development of Hindi 
9, ! reprints.) 
e i y 
lo, "Standing Basic Education (Reprint). 


u *Stivay, On the First Inter-University 


"np The 
q e ducation Quarterly—September 1955 
Uri SS 
ung thePies 


d Publications were sold 
3,400/-, under review for a cash 
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Anthropology " "a 


During the period under review the .work 
of examination and evaluation of research 
materials collected during field surveys made 
further progress. Six papers have been completed 
dealing with genetical composition of Naga and 
Iripura tribes, Radiological and Somarological 
studics of West Bengal children and folk _liter- 
ature of Tripura Tribe. . 


In the Physical Anthropology laboratories the 
chemical treatment and reconstruction of. ancient 
human and animal remains, particularly from 
Harappa and Maski, were continued. In Ethno- 
graphy Section work of modernisation of the 
Gallery has been in ful! swing while checking of 
specimens from reserve collection and preserva- 
tion and repair works of specimens from 
Andaman and Nicobar.Islands, Tripura. and Abor 
areas were continued. Speech and music speci- 
mens of Onge were transcribed on electrical discs 
inthe Linguistics laboratory... A Film on Onge 
life was edited and made ready for projection, 
In the Biochemistry laboratory samples of liquor 
and vegetables collected from Tripura were tested 
with a view to determine their nutritional 
contents. Further progress has been made in 
mapping tribal peoples of India. 234 oaks an 
670 periodicals were added to the Library. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


South-Eastern Circle, Visakhapatnam 


Some finds have. been notes at village 
i ikakulam istrict whic 
upuram in Srikakula c 
alee Rs the site is sufficiently early and was 
under the influence oi Budhism. 


i irs e sand pillared temple 

Special zenite To Ghe as district have been 

25 pim 2 In addition to this, special repairs to 

PSP eesWaTaSWamy temple at Chilamakurru 
in Caddapah district were also carried out. 


Northern Circle, Agra | 
leakage at several places in 
hot the marble ead 
f the Taj Maha 

in the centre O Sa Mohai 
ining the tant ih h cen rendered watertight 
garden: The plinta han pies rainfall no oozing 


: e recer 

: ite of the rec where. 
and IAS er was noticed any 

out of wat 


There was, 
the facades (plinth) 


i a 

Mid-Eastern Circle, Patni " 
iod under report the mo ne 
During eRe ddhist sites at Kasia, Sa. i 
i Pa he special attention o 
f jungle, tidying uP the 
he main items 0: 
a conservation 

sites an y io 


E. in 
easur se places 
m ' be undertaken at these p. 
surers tO, 
nnection with the Buddha 
co: í à 
Celebrations oí1 
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Western Circle, Baroda 


The temple of Jatashankar, a Siva Temple, was 
taken up tor repairs 


The imposing Northern Gate of the Maha Sati 
erected by Rana Samar Singh (A. D. 1273-1302) 
was repaired. 


Indian Museum, Calcutta 


A Torso of Vishnu, Terracotta head of a female 
figure, seven broken pieces of terracotta toy 
horses, and two copper coins—one Muslim and 
the other a Hindu—have been added to the coin 
cabinet of the Museum during tnis period. Three 
cases containing carved figures were examined 
during the period under review. Short descrip- 
tive trilingual labels have been introduced in 
several gallaries and further work in the line is in 
progress. 


National Archives 


Eleven volumes of indices to the Ministry of 
Finance, two volumes of Home Department 
General Index to Proceedings (J941-45), 13 files 
of the Ministry of Railways (Railway Board) 
Government of India, 50 authenticated copies 
of Part A, B and C States assented to by the 
President, 133 albums of photographs covering 
the Prime Minister's tour through foreign coun- 
tries and various places in India, two articles 
of agreement of Messrs W.B. Cairms (8th June 
1913) and C.G. Blomfield (8th August 1913) for 
service in India, the Original agreement (llth 
November 1913) between the Secretary of State 
and Messrs Baker and Lutyens, one file of Public 
Works Despatches from Secretary of States 
(August— September 1916), and two agreements 
of Mr. E.C. Gentry, Architect, dated 24th Septem- 
ber 1930 and 30th October 1934 regarding the con- 
struction of the new capital at Delhi, and the 
Original Special report with one printed copy of 
Delhi Town Planning Committee (February— 
March 1913) were received. 


34,77 sheets of records were repaired, 72,617 
sheets gathered and guarded, 179 volumes, one 
map colio, six map covers, 289 books, three re- 
gisters, two boxes and one pad bound, 26,893 


O.Cs., 293 volumes, 145 books and are 
checked, 10,763 O C.s. and four bundles? stitch 
sorted, 15,728 O.Cs. docketed, 2.456 o. h leather 
and 2,497 volumes of records treated WI 
preservative mixture. 


On an average 33 scholars worked E 12,416 
Research Room of the Department. a 
requisitions from research scholars ernment o! 
Ministries and Officers of the o ote 
India were dealt with. 7,109 page d 
were teleased to research scholars aite i Board 
In addition 455 pages were released Movement "n 
of Editors, History of Freecom ze aration M 
India. The work relating to the Pes cure’ 
a Summary Guide to the microns pages w a 
from abroad was taken up ën ancies recor 
checked on the "Recordak", discreP 
ed and descriptive lists prepared. 


1955. ing. cor December al 
ing and will terminate on the: p 

Theoretical and practical trair i 
imparted to the trainees ot 


i e 
Further progress was made in f 
Volume I, Il and IX an 
volume XV of Fort William 
respondence. Volume. E 
Archives came out of the pres? 


National Library, Calcutta o 


iodicals Reade? 
(i) The floor of the Periodica ive the 


of noise there. p 4 
rubber cushions pop si 
were provided for the conv’. as 
The Asutosh Law Collection led the 
special type of steel shelving 

Bottom Steel Racks. putes 


i cq a 
(ii) In response to public : ifferent phy 
of small-size bibliographies 

of interest were prepare? 7 vary. 
Reference Division of the Lib 


THE SECOND INTER-UNIVERSITY - 
YOUTH FESTIVAL 


AN EVALUATION 
^ 


POST-MORTEMS are not always good things, but they have the virtue of showing 
the Pto 3 rengths and the shortcomings of a project as these are rarely seen before 
Bo mu: is executed or while it is in progress. A Youth Festival seen in retrospect 

estival seen in wise perspective, whether from the point of view of the 


Sociologi 

Ofg1 3 m . : : : Aus 

lig D St to whom it isan experiment in social organisation, to the cultural critic 
ees it as 


the educati $ creative activity in dance, drama and music or in painting or to 
i © const ORIS whoseesitas a well-rounded attempt to direct youthful energy 
Yo Tuctive channels. 


buri Seen írom this last angle the Second Inter-University 
1 A s s S à 
em a8 pa es cannot be measured in terms of immediate success; it should be 
r : a 
tas Of th z à continuous movement to bring undergraduates of the far-flung 
e ln 


lian Union together in activity and accord. 


ias, I this Special Supplement, we publish excerpts from the comments of four 

Educ, ior Participating teams. In order to obtain the students' standpoint, "The 

^ Quarterly” ran an essay competition on "The Second Inter-University 

3 Pris. estival as i Saw It", None of the entries received was adjudged worthy of 

icative of ne excerpts we publish, as from contributors to the Quarterly, are 

Jo the many-sided results of such an educational undertaking. Thus 
ai of the M.S. University of Baroda saw the Festival as follows : 


"It was encouraging to find that the number of students at this 
Festival was twice the number at last years. Iwas proud to bea 
member of this vast concourse of students coming from all parts of 
India and to have'the opportunity of mixing with them. It was an 
enriching experience to come in contact with students of different 
ideas and outlooks, cultures and values and to establish closer et 
friendship with them. Ir made me aware of the pee ite ia 
despite the bewildering diversity of its cultures and a sense o omo- 
£eneity that binds all its people together. But the FA eq 
of all was the opportunity the Festival gave us for the exp 


our creative and youthful impulses. 
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On the other hand, Indira Maitra of the Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow 


University, saw the Festival as might a good reporter : 


The Festival grounds were laid out in the most picturesque 


manner possible As we entered the gateway, a broad roadway 
we 


stretched ahead of us and to get to our university camp site, 
turned in the first road on the right where we were greeted by 2 
huge modernistic figure of a boy and girl holding a flaming torch 
and bearing the caption ‘Lead on Youth’. The figures were in 
E bold sweeping lines © 
coloured metal meant t0 
embody the spirit of D 
ward sur£e and aspirat " 
The whole road was line 
on either side with Unit. 
sity emblems of che 26 unt 


» > end OF 
versities. At the gaily 


was a huge an chat 
coloured Shamian@ .on 
housed our dininÉ pes 
the right wasan , left 
theatre wbilé on tHe, g 
were rows and je the 
all ready ent” 


tents, 
gon of PREP 


occupa 
re 
“All day long We M. 
kept busy with ovr ori 
formances. four P n 
ances were held each day, the last finishing at pert 
Pm. But even at that late hour we would not chin aul E 
bed. Students from the various universities would get toge A 
making singing parties while others would stroll down 
cafeteria for hot coffee and converse on various topics: O 
more energetic of the men students would do a village 
eee would clap their hands and sing to provide 
pattern of Ms every day and every night has woven 
that such a ira and attractive memory. and p sin 
val will be held year after year: ` 


bac 
itse 
cere 
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this - rom Reginald Massey of B.M. College, Simla, Punjab University, we have 

“To me the festival was performed not inside the open-air 
theatre but outside it. We lived together, ate together, talked to- 
gether and in the case of men students even bathed together. It 
seemed to me then that we were the varied beads of a necklace 


strung together by a cord that was long and strong. 


“This kind of get-together is important and more needed in 


our country than anywhere else. Isolated groups of intellectuals 


scattered around in groups, will serve no useful purpose. They must 
be brought together and integrated into a mass. Only then can we 
put an end to our country’s sad history of political and social strife. 
It is vital that the youth of today should be imbued with a sense of 


solidarity and unity of purpose." 
And from Arvind Kumar Shah of the Medical College, M.S. University of 


a 
toda, comes . 
University Youth Festival will always 


“The Second Inter- 
The tedium of the journey, 


the TA remain a vivid memory in my mind. 
Sleeples,. Of rehearsals and 
Ing teen were noth- 
© rich ] compared with 
nee, a varied experi- 
i 9rded by this occa- 
—-— "estival grounds 
iniaty, = Picture. of 
ents fro; India—with 
e m all parts of 


Ou 

te; Unt 

Biona} 73 dressed in their 
Costumes, singing, 


hep ii and — mixing to- 
$ conve Joyous abandon, 

ert : 
t 'ng the flood-lit 


Org 
in Gardens into an 
8 Mela’, 


pre ease of com- 
;, 'alled among us 
Our little parts 

in a spirit of friendly rivalty- 

a music hall. Groups of boys 

tents or under shady trees rehearsing 


nt became a little theatre or 
een sitting inside the 


parts or playing on 


— Each te 
and girls were § 
their 


> 
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musical instruments in a bid to outdo other groups. In 
pleasant contrast to the anaemic charm of sophisticated dances, we 
had Indian folk dances with their richness of colour, their vigour 
and spontaneity of movement. It wasa spectacle of riotous colour 
and sheer loveliness as each university participating in the folk 
dance competition went through its number. It meant nothing who 
won and who lost. The opportunity of such a get-together was 
reward in itself, The night before we broke up, we did not allow 
anybody to sleep. At midnight we hopped around the campfire 
and sang and danced like happy, carefree birds.” 


: > E 2 3 ents: 
Important as is the student point of view on what is organised for stud 


th sti 3 ; ou : ; t a5 
ae is a project for educationists with various angles, one as importa e 
S : . : istan 
e here is, first, the teacher who accompanied a troupe from a dista of bet 


o : . P 
s: n country, to whom the Festival was another milestone in the lives 
udents. We publish below the comment of Zia Durrani, Lecturer in En 


the 
Government College for Women, Srinagar, Kashmir, and a member uli: 
assisted the Kashmir troupe : 


: t 
glish a 
g who 


ns 
: l i Garde 
The inaugural ceremony this time was held at Talkatora al Mr. 
After a bumper At-Home, we went to the auditorium tO i em 
raphs, 


of the same country, we met him tor the first time. 
youthful and delightful. tr» 
"It was in Talkatora Gardens that I felt the hugeness of ki 
Geography makes one half-believe it but the feeling that Tom 
me on meeting people from far-flung corners of India, wearin? i 
clothing and speaking strange languages was one Of the 1m 
of our sub-continent. Nevertheless, I felt that we were a de 
consciousness of unity among students is healthy. Talketor ash ‘ 
became a miniature India. The vast dry lawns were 2 hen "n 
colour for the space of a week and specially was this so Y 
Éroup dance sessions were on. pr^" 
rently £É" 


Film music, whatever the orthodox may say, is a PP? e 
hus Thé 


ae inspiration to the youth of India. Students gathered in 
to listen to the latest hit from ‘Shree 420’ and to dance to 7 Jers 9 
appeared to be no other song that all of them knew and UU. fg 
= oe ent performance on the harmonica by 4 he 
Y ay attracted a large audience when he played ta 
song-hit. It was played with a vengeance after the 
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classical music in the morning. On the third night of our stay in 
the camp we heard the volunteers requesting the ‘musical ones’ to go 
easy after one in the morning. 


“Every inhabitant of Talkatora Gardens was ina festive mood. It is 
refreshing to see young people really enjoy themselves, In my opinion, 
enjoyment is the best of all things. It is the very first and simplest 
Principle of all education. There is an immense field for learning if 
one goes about wide awake. One visit to the Youth Festival wipes 
Out false notions. It is a chance to see what others are capable of 
doing, Some of my students had never before seen so many faces 
round them. They had never peeped out of the huge mountainous 
walls of the Kashmir valley. This tended to make them self-centred. 
I could see them radiant with happiness on seeing something new. 
They have learnt to appreciate the art of others, This is valuable: 
it makes for honesty and sportsmanship, which are, as I see it, the 
ends of education. 

"We. teachers, should see festivals as a godsend to help students. 
The pleasure that they give is an education even for us. We must 
learn to live and to face life, Ideal conditions are rare. The camp 

Offers us conditions that we meet with in many parts of India. The 
Festival was an education in taking the rough with the smooth. 


"I think one of the biggest benefits of the Festival was the fact 
that it encouraged art among the students. It gave them a chance 
to project themselves, Asa people we lack expression. I noticed 
this weakness in my own students. In order tò overcome it, I 
Suggested that one of the girls should write a play for the Youth 

estival. Now she must feel that she has created something. 
Teativeness is natural ; it satisfies a certain vanity in human beings. 
It advances their natural capacity. The student who sees his or her 
Play enacted has an immediate sense of elevation. With this con- 
idence he begins to enjoy life and to feel its richness. Such activities, 
if Tightly directed, should act as a creative fillip to students and 


è Md S 
hould cure indiscipline. 


is, in addition, the sociologist, who sees the Festival as a study in 


ensions or the lack of them, sees common interests, aptitudes and tastes, 


e ^ s f youn 
UWities or uncommon sophistications; in short, as a "i E Pe 
n from various parts of a sub-continent, who, when they live a 


; i it behoves 
Jer, achieve an integrity of purpose and, indeed, of life that it 


ie 
S to promote, 
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We publish below the views of Freda Bedi, Executive Edit 
Welfare" on the Festival as a study in social organisation : 
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or of “Socia 
Youth 


peniné 
first 


r- University 
formal © 
because 


"Fortunately I arrived at the Second Inte 
Festival in the evening, and that too, after the 
ceremony had been performed, I say fortunately, 
impressions are important and I believe after living under € 
with the participants that the Camp, which was good anyhow Wf 
all day long, had a particular charm in the evening hours and eon 
be said to be at the peak of its verve after nine every day. 
platitude to say that the Festival has been a cohesive force. 
brought to life that very usual phrase 'the unity of india. . 
electric feeling that unity £ave, its tonic effect is somethin 


be described in words. 


anvas 


g not to 


"s an 
ii . . sation» 
The Youth Festival was a problem of social organisat lare 


: : ; ve R 
a severe one for the Youth Welfare Unit, but it did to à d service 
: Hae . and See i 
extent ‘organise’ itself once the scaffolding cf rents * realised 
had been arranged. It was this unknown factor rou£ht che 
before the actual proceedings were inaugurated, that 
bare bones of organisation to life. 
Camp-Town Planning a 
S. the? 
« : : x -alf m 
Seeing the impressive parade that led to the Open . sitio 
Indian unt cie? 


lined on one side with the colourful flags of the privet e 
and on the other with the coats of arms of the same alae cam 
mounted on round, shield-like boards, the Olympic 


immediately to my mind. 


"The work-a-day camp units, the rows ie 
girls, were perhaps too closely packed for comfort ! 


front of the cantezn, and were certainly too jamme ` 

i o 
This perhaps could n 
n evety 


S e 
of tents for io i 
the ? à jn 


almost all university groups. 
as the size of contingents was not known i 
actually arrived. It would be wise to have more 
time. 


spare 


Gs 3 co 
Sanitary arrangements were surprisingly good 


lack of sanitary equipment available in De 


lhi. e ines Wi 
bore-hole lo 
Arabian ! wat 
ter W ho 


system was a big improvement on the usual 
water heating was done on the ancient, and 
of huge cauldrons, but everybody got hot bath wa 
and there were few complaints. 
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“The Dispensary was, encouragingly, not much used, but, always 
ready to deal with emergencies. which were few. One serious case 
which occurred was promptly referred to hospital with the consent 
of the leaders of the delegation concerned. 


Food 
“The perennial headache of any all-India Conference is to evolve 
fae a type of food suitable for people of varying tastes, Every 
p ra tidal centre, like 
Uhiketan, faces the 


ien Probl. Generally 
hot tog 3 the question was 

atisfactorily solved 
Festival despite 
D ei s for the rate 
food as 1e food was as 
Ri could 


the 
the fact r 


lc 
Te, 


the 


i Bae Pun for the 
te Wheat-eaters, Both 
Who available to 
Of the cok both, 
Som, "ains taken food left — || 
The thing to be desired. j 
Ate Owing suggestions | 

i after discussing | 
s Bi with 

n of students: 


(a) It is 


(b) Northern Indian students 


(© It is suggested that in futu 


be expected. 
Chapattis for |} 


those Y 
In spite — || 


eat the heavy meal of 
e accustomed to take the 
der breakfast offered was 
‘Parathas’ or 


Indian custom to 


a general 
the day before 10 a.m. Most students ar 
ge, The slen 


meal before leaving for colles "e 

inadequate to deal with a healthy adolescent app i r 
and bananas would have been niset ? 

were generally more satisfied than 

d needed to be cooked by 


-boiled, an ; 
Rics ea Daily buttermilk and a pickle 
ac 1 


ian diet. : 
Indian > the canteen plus kitchen should 
r 


from our Domestic Science Colleges 
r ; ; 

ill give such students à functional inter- 
i valuable experience. They can be 


dallia' was a necessity, 


the Southerners. 
Some one from the are 
are also vital for South 
be run by a group of students 
from all over India. This W 
est in the Festival and muc 
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guided by the professionally trained caterers of the Lo 
Women's Food Council. Service of all kinds should be by the E. 
dents for the students. Self-help should be the principle: the M. 
and unappetising appearance of the dining tent could have . 
avoided by the simple expedient of making each student 21 id 
ble not only to serve himself, but to deposit his used pe 5: 
definite spot. Hot water, towels and soap should be provi ‘scout 
that all could learn how to look after themselves, A more 
tish", atmosphere would have been an advantage. 


Volunteer Work 


« t 
The volunteer work done by the Camp College studen 
willing and conscientious but untrained. It tended therefore 


s was 
to be 


ld havé 
CamP 
fot. 


A uniform and a smart and disciplined way of working wou 
mitigated the bad effect, Alternatively, the same excellent a 
College boys could have a preliminary ad hoc training cami 
work in the Festival, 
“Mixing” Problems „as in its 
“In my personal opinion, the greatest lack in the Festival we utsidé 
failure to organise the mixing of the university group gcussion® 
‘work’ hours. This opinion has been formed after many 4! without 


exception, ‘we want more opportunities to get tO : grouP 
another’. Spontaneous, unofficial mixing of inter-university ^ wett 
took place after the evening performances as most young pee was? 
too busy rehearsing and working in the day-time. eid ith 
regular circle of students meeting kelfnd the pesi am? 
music and songs. What everybody wanted was a regu ‘hts ut 
Fire' which could have been held daily from 9-11 with pet post 
at twelve. There is no reason why a ‘Reveille’ and Las govt 
should not be sounded daily to ensure that the students £e* 


sleep. Suggestions for the running of the Camp Fire are: 


om 
£9 

f it, chose” pe 

l A separate unit should be placed in charge 0 ‘ey migh vo 
Students specially selected for this work. Each universit) "n 


asked next time to include in their contingent one girl s ° Lae 
student without any work to do for the Competition" to " a^ 
students, chosen for their social gifts, jolliness and at tomm 
part in unrehearsed camp fire skits, etc., would have the J teer? 
nising programmes for the daily camp fire and getting volun 
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‘fluid group’ could have a special simple uniform and be a great 
cohesive force in the Camp. 
2. An effort should be made by the Camp Fire organisers to break 


down State and language barriers, draw out shy students and so on. 


“There was incidentally a general feeling that students should be 
officially included in the organising committee for the Festival. 


Basic Organisation 


“Another impression that emerged after talking to different State 
delegations was that there was in a number of them a feeling that 
the preliminary work for the Festival had not been done well enough 
in their various universities. Preparations were sometimes too 
hurried, and not enough publicity was done, with the result that the 
best possible teams or individual competitors did not take part in the 
Preliminary contests, or were not chosen. This was not true of 
all universities...... in some, work went ahead well and smoothly... 
but it did give some students a feeling that there was 


a sense ot 
Stievance in some circles of the university. 


"The time has now come when the university preliminary 
contests and the publicity need to be looked after by a definite 
Olficer appointed for the purpose. Professors and students are too 
9verworked on the one hand, and too absorbed in other matters on 
the other, A regular Youth Welfare Ofhcer attached to each 
University in India would ensure that things were done on time. A 

9uth Welfare magazine on the lines ot the ‘Social Welfare' magazine 
Of the Central Social Welfare Board, would also help." 


t and away Cie most interesting part of the Festival for participant a3 
as the solo and group singing and dancing. On this we publish 
S of S, A. Krishnan of the Lalit Kala Akadami as also his report 
on of Student Painting: 

hers d nothing basically wrong with students, Indeed they 
have great potential talent. All that they require is wise guidance. 


, "On the whole, the eon o Hi ere amateurs his te 
mm Seg pie e cd 
music competition—Jaya Basu of agii i ah: ie 
Chowdhry, also of Calcutta S ieir e eo Univers 
Were fine violin recitals by Kama joe We had epectacular 
sity and Miss Langwanker of 


> 
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performances on the veena inthe Karnatic style by V.G. Subrama- 
nian of Annamalai University, on the tabla by G.S. Tade of Sauga! 
University, Kowshik Mehta of Gujrat, Santosh Kumar of Utkal and 
Chandreshwar Prasad of Bihar. 


“The singing was less good than the instrumental music for 
men, but singing by women was of great excellence. 1 would mentior 
specially the music of Sarojini Pradhan of Delhi University 
and Pritam Bannerjee of Calcutta. Another fine stylist was 
Kalpana Bannerjee of Patna University who sang with emotion a? 
understanding. 


"But by far the loveliest and mest excellent part ^ d 
cultural programmes was the group dancing. This was denen 
ofa very high standard. There were purple patches but re 
the whole very well coordinated and pleasant performances ss 
presented in this part of the competition. 

"The most outstanding group dance was given us by 
Gauhati team. This had the impeccable purity of the 
style and team work was excellent with very suitable rable 
Gauhati and Nagpur tied for the first place. Another ge still 
group dance was given us by Nagpur University. I ar the 
haunted by the strange melody of the music of this gen the 
gay faces of the dancers as they wove unusual rhythms oa 
intricate pattern of their dance. The Utkal grouP — 
essentially a ballet. It was good fare and rightly de urat 
second place. The Banaras team stood third with a indt pot? 
dance. The harvest dances of Poona apd the Karnatak * 
well directed and practised, 


zx 

"Classical dance by women was on the whole un ced 
classical dance by men. The better ones were ver s anat 
And the most outstanding of them—Shanti Pandey ° he danc*; 
University—was well trained and had a natural talent for : to Ra? 
Among the classical solo dances I would give special mention sexsi? 
Karna of Delhi University, Mangla Pardhi of Nagpur Arch? 
and Reena Singha of Osmania. I would also mentio? 
Bannerjee. di 


T ; art 
“An Important but apparently not very popular s orga” 
Festival was the exhibition of Arts and Crafts that V? 
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Group dancing was bv far the most colourful and fascinating item 


- 


Awards for the ie 


St artists 


Scene trom “Sarara Varsh i 
> Dv 

the Marathi play staged D3 

Poona University that 


won the tirst prize 
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at Community Hall. There was a big difference between the 
exhibitions organised for the first and the second Inter-University 
Youth Festivals. This time the organisers realised the importance 
of selection and reduced the original bulk of 400 exhibits to about 
200 that included 100 photographs. 

"The exhibits were displayed effectively this time following 
accepted standards. But the standard of work was not high. About 
one dozen paintings excepted, the exhibition lacked sensibility. The 
Photographs were much better than the paintings, 


"I would say that most of the credit for the quality of the cultural 
Programme went to the students, not to the colleges or universities 
that they represented. So far as the singers were concerned they 
were trained outside their universities. This is probably true also 
of instrumental music and group and classical dance. Some colleges 
and universities have dramatic societies and these givea filip to 
the activities of students, but few colleges set out to encourage 
the Fine Arts. University Unions have held exhibitions of photo- 
graphs and paintings but this is not enough. What we needisa 


Rivers: 
sit é ie 
Ans. > or college of Fine K 


th 
Work E Vill do systematic 
and cult, ? field o£ Painting = 
Vhethe. -© Ido not kno 


km. al are given 
E am Bor the Fine 
arly of hinking pare 4 
a ên e enlightened 
he "vile e p vill always be 
hig Wil] Visit emen because 
thin Ow s Xhibitions on 
ki 3 Count. I am 
the student 
.*8 a whole that 
bogo itively directed. 
LER aS to take an 


Quali T Special lectures by 
ed 
d Jw D a 


Bhs a LQ wale fie 
? : i a the 
' &ood in parts. One of the main problems in a 
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is the choice of a suitable play. Difficult under all circumstances, for our audiences 
have widely differening tastes and capacities for understanding, this is especially 
difficult when plays are performed for student audiences. Problems of language 
complicate the over-all problem of choice for where dialogue is not understoo 

synopsis, however well presented this may be, cannot create that burning interest 
in what is enacted that is essential to the complete enjoyment of drama. Most 
students could follow plays in Hindi and English but few from outside South India 
could follow Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam, and few outside Orissa and Bengal co" 

follow Oriya and Bengali. Add to this the fact that the plays chosen were some- 
times in themselves excellent but unsuitable for student audiences. Especially was 
this so of Osmania University's choice of Shaw's "The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 
For anyone who truly understands dramatic dialogue, this is dramatic dialogue 
at its best, and it does not matter that we are not English or vastly interested today 
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There are other things that call for constructive comment in an evaluation 
o, he Festival's drama, such as, the need to learn to produce the voice for an 

zair theatre so that there need be no recourse to microphones that irreparably 
E Stage voices; the need to speak naturally and not to declaim in ordinary 
Pm Sation ; the need to avoid set caricature in servants and banias—and this is 
T NN point that all student-producers should remember. A free country 
Play era free servants who are neither cripples nor buffoons. Play after 
ufon n in the set convention (almost Greek) of the servant as EN 
immortal; t might almost be worth our while to wrike and enact a play m 
. Al ises the dignity of servants. Nor is every ‘seth’ an over-fed HIOBSEETS 

mad Abbas. “Atom Bomb" played by the Aligarh University was ruined by 


K 
the Cari » . 5 : a sä 5 xS 
in Elizabethan England—the play's the thing. Also, Shakespeare will alar b. etes en z a'seth' and the inability uf the "i oo E 
with us, and the play centred round Shakespeare. But the dramatic dialogue e t tinguished th ie LS Pus A fer E uu E pue dia d aid xin 
fora mature and listening audience. Student audiences are proverbially impatier in the Oriy emselves—there was a Dhoban in “Naya Shehr - es a ser e 
Capture their attention, get a grip of their imagination in the first: tew minute» and ilo a Play enacted by Utkal University. Both were studies in the amiable 
pe : r i ter Sophic | ve re se upon sight. 
or suffer their interruptions with irrelevent clapping, cat-calling and loud in e humanity that we recognise upon sig 
jection. We had an example of the immediate grip that a play took of the audi itis Costumes generally left something to be desired. It is true of costumes as 
when Nagpur University put on "The Doctor's Dilemma"—a play by à d ing 9f decor that they are aids to the creation of illusion. Bad or slovenly costum- 
playwright, Krishnamurthi, in which laugh upon laugh, incongruity upon we ever "Unsuitable decor hinder the creation of illusion or wreck it but no play was 
all working towards an inevitably happy conclusion, were just what à stu deco. i by COstumes and decor. “Toofan” from Bombay University had excellent 
audience wanted. d and go Started out with the advantage of an atmosphere achieved by decor 
A judge of drama may never take his cue from a responsive and entera. That a Sound effects. It did not progress because the play in eftect said nothing. 
F audience; but a judge must be lost to all sense of theatre who is unaware s " is e ie do. The old injunction that "the play's the thing" is still the most 
i reactions of the audience toa play. Poona University’s first prize-winning 5 = ] ort sil to follow in theatre. Without a play there m be e inp 
ni Varsh"—a difficult, thought-provoking drama of social conílict —would have T 3 pita, o dsi words”, decor, costumes, do not -— up for se con ripe 
Hi rapturously received had it been in Hindi. It was played, as the playwright inti action arising out of conflict, that are of the essence of a good play. 
[SRE ded n Muni sich x Sar ind a dg 
Ba | j 8, Ma play worked itself calmly out to a finish. with acting O à ense 
i i evel of sensibility and production so efficiently executed that there was n 
APR of lost illusions. 
MI : ; jes , 
o ELE re nri nth B : a play is well chosen, it can surmount, diffe ot 
if Il Hilstems* by Feci of the Sonnets was not well chosen. aat we 
THE Eit. was well chosen. “Satara Varsh” was re 
| ced o 


du 
though well chosen were badly pe spelt 


. - ^ "Naya oe o 
nce was Lucknow University’s 93^ Yig to. 


[| 
| 
| There were other Plays that 
Th with a : " ^ 
| T ende intelligently resolved but badly executed. There qe otio" 


Stage- i 
&e-managed. One instructive insta 


many entranc i 
es and exits, too much movement and too little concentrate e 
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Series were those on The Director of Education of the 
cit; technology, wool rubber, rice, State has issued instructions to the In- 
Erse nship, English teaching, and ‘Safety spectorate staff and school autborities to 


fie. A large picture book with clear carry out this scheme consistently and 
be Strations of birds and plants must earnestly. 
leer joy to children. 
[| | | | 
L 14A A daB NA AI e 
A Ad d a 
C——————————— 1 


"Learning-while-you-play" | 

were the Matching Cards The Punjab Government are propos- i 

desig 3 self-corrective reading game ing to establish a Teaching Residential fi 
ned to develop children’s power of University at Kurukshe- 

uilt ann oshition and reading vocabulary Higher Education tra for the encouragement | 

Cardboa ond subjects familiar to children; of Higher education and f 


letters "d and plastic coins, numbers and research, especially in Sanskrit, Prakrits L1] 
-adesh and ar; Posting box, à 
H 


learning numbers and Modern Indian Languages, as also in 


An Exhibition on Basic education and The Government of Madhya P rabus sets “Mthmetic through number Loto Indian Philosophy, Ancient Indian 
craft work done in the Basic schools of are to introduce a Basic nel age o State: fo tel] 4, !Cture Number sets: a clock History and other aspects of Indology. a 
Bombay State was held into all the Primary schools es xii, 1,000 Sames the time and other toys and block w, 
Basic Education 35 Poona from September As a first step in this direct masked lower primple, ut essential items in any With this objective, the Government 
27 to October 2, 1955. existing Primary schools are hools. 1 


mary school, have set upan Advisory Committee for 

the proposed University consisting of 
ant feature of the exhibition eminent scholars, educationists and 
ttractive but not too elabo- statesmen from the Punjab and other 


À : c 

The exhibits, displayed for conversion into Basic Poman “Rs. 

on the occasion, included Khadi cloth, Financial aid to the eS en budget 

carpets, articles of furniture, blankets. lakhs existsin the current ye? 
cardboard work and toys. Charts show- for this purpose. 


TAA import 
Tate pe Of a 


Sbprec; S for children and the much States, with the Governor, Shri C. P. N. i 
j ing the progress of Basic education in 3 Strips T d item of English schools—film Singh, as its Chairman. T 
|| the Stateand the correlated methods of i Of the neous ae Stes on subjects such as MEAM 
| teaching were also on view. Demon- In partial implementat Ci yernment te ngl; 1s Sea Transport History of The first meeting of the Advisory n 
Wi Strations were given of craft work to show Basic Education Scheme, the he conver, hess, Sh Theatre, Instruments of the Committee was inaugurated by the M 
| the process of manufacture from raw of Rajasthan have ordered th T in *“amous Painting etc. Governor on September 30 1955, and a WU 
| material to finished Product. These sion of 11 existing Teacher g iddi E : sub-committee was formed to work out | 
WIN | Were arranged by the students them- institutions and their attac^í ine * * the details of the scheme. 
I selves, Schools into Basic Ted Mids The 
T i A ] institutions and Basic eati h a00 m °vernment of Madhya Bharat i 
1 | | Nearly 200 prizes were awarded to schools, respectively. San sion We y Cure: have framed an eight- f , 
Wi i articles of approved merit. : been issued for the iem Basic PP iue lat Point scheme of extra-^ | It is proposed to establish a Sanskrit 
Ii Y : existing Primary schools in Curricular activities in University at Banaras (Uttar Pradesh), 
hi hi > : mary schools. 9 * T the State, © The University is intended to bea teach- 
| | i * * the Dray he Sche ing University with powers to affiliate 
n I From the current academic year all rtesy gdi daget eme comprises daily mass colleges in any part of Uttar Pradesh and 
tl | heernment, Middle and Primary Loaned through the COE of Pg ina] fag Students, unfurlin of the  toadmit candidates to its examinations 
Ai | schools in Coorg have been converted British Council, an exhibit? yer F°" jn PES cho! Singing of the national from any part of India, A provision, of 
MI i into Senior and Junior Basic schools cational Aids used in the Schools ..,d Sion Lecia] Orus once a week and also Rs. 32,80,000/- (Rs. 21,523,000 recurring, 
| | respectively, in Primary ? org mist Ste ang Occasions. sensns] jen and Rs. 11,30,000 non-recurring), it is 
| BE Educational Aids England WWE In: fj, 38 Ig! Dorp, Picnics « cooking gardening, hoped, will be forthcoming in the second 
| * in English Primary by the Centr from ~ put Berg Cope * Physica] exercises: runn. Five-Year Plan for the establishment of 
| Fi : s of Education dest aed al Ve Mang tive Stores End Dodo and the University. Necessary legislation to 
| : ifteen Primary schools in Himachal September, 1955. This ipition 9 std rq! i lia; Social service and social this end is under way. 
Pradesh and 142 Primary sch ls i d ionall luable exhibi lust? od t s dian. Riso E ce and soc | 
| adhya Bharat Pee y ools in educationally valu ome! well i cvi kee hogi to ge: Ween teachers and " | 
| Basic schools during the etted into many ideas on the plac seniouslY pide? | enting " acti; "late the latter’s interest > 
| addition, five new Basic pris cr, In charts, and simple, acation D hahi tragi Partici book collecting, dairy ; 1 lieving the A 
l Were opened in pocs, Primary schools equipment, in the educa eA Revit ogSing s Pation in debates and With a view to relieving the Agra 
| Pened in Himachal Pradesh, " chafot Sba ew Prudent, to cultivate the University of a part of its burden, a new 
| * There were some p trap Pers, "Paper reading through wall University at Gorakhpur (Uttar Pradesh) 
geography, physiology, 


will be opened and begin to function 
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Pro- 
bably, a provision of Rs 45 lakhs will be 
made in the second Five-Year Plan of 
Uttar Pradesh. The Gorakhpur Univer- 
sity Bill is expected to be introduced in 
the legislature shortly. 


* * * 


The Unesco International Seminar on 
the Development of Public Libraries in 
Asia was held at the 
Delhi Public Library 
from 6-25 October 1955, 
Public Libraries Delegates ^ from 13 

countries met to study 
the principal library problems in Asia 
and make recommendations and proposals 
for the development of Public Library 
service in Asia, particularly in connec- 
tion with Fundamental education. Mr. 
Frank M. Gardner, Borough librarian of 
Luton, U.K., was the Director of the 
Seminar. 


International 
Seminar on 
Development of 


Inaugurating the Seminar, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad said that while millions 
in Asian countries could not at present be 
offered facilities even for Secondary 
education, the service of the library 
could be made available for imparting 
Popular educatian to all the people. 
He said that 360 million people of India 
living in more than half a million towns 
and villages possessed only 32,000 libraries, 
many of them only in name; that there 
is hardly one book for every 50 persons 
and more than 10% have to content 
themselves with one book per year. As 
against this the annual use of books in 
the U.S.A. is four and in the United King- 
dom, seven The lack of books in India, 
the Minister of Education hoped, would 
be solved with the setting up of the 
National Book Trust which would be 
entrusted with the Preparation and pro- 
‘duction of healthy literature for the 
props By virtue of the fact that India 

ad chosen the democratic way of life 
the library movement was clearl 

Decessit A i y a 

y. Among the important recom- 

UE Seque made by the Seminar were : 

hid us vem. should legislate to 

9oréinated and planned de- 
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dH " 4 free 
velopment of public library services, that 


and accessible to all the people ; (£t 
the public library be financed by b 5 
funds whether national, state ot lotability 
combination of these to ensure sta m 
and continuity of services of a perm 
standard; (3)that a Central pr 
should be constituted for the : (4) that 
ment of services on sound nes publi- 
a national bibliography shculd oduction 
shed quarterly and that the pres E 
of material should be in the han g and 
national or state research. — child- 
production centre; (5) wherev services 
ren had no schooling. library Dt and 
should be made available to bee 
librarians should be especially suggest 
work among the young. It wa ot projet 
that Unesco should set up a P! um 
to demonstrate library Se nation? 
children on a regional, state OT 


basis, 


* * 


à ; in An 
Thirteen Primary schools Tey res 
selected as school-cum-comn 15.01 , 


: : > s. al 
will each receive a grant OF ^ of mu sica 
the purchase O. 


Primary Educa-  jnstruments, 
tion nes, 
books and charts etc. 
allowances to teachers. 


* 


cory Primary 
Under the Compulsory Proment ore 
cation Scheme, the signe 355 ché 
Madhya Bharat have, addition 
teachers te districts, 1n © ctione 


1,196 teachers previously 5a? dis se 
: ho Id 
Besides, 168 new Primary s teac! 
opened in the State SÉ 
were further employed. ; 
: ] 
* 4 
E ‘of 
ath” pe! 
terni to " 
The Indian School of don 9f ov 
Studies was formally 1955 at Sa P one) of 
i j 
School of Interna- New Delhi. unt 


tional 5tudies 


by the In dia? 


i 
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all th é it has been admitted to 
lhi^ Ps of the University of 

i precluding preparing candidates 
Ph.D prep 5 


Payee three-year period of work for the 
tion at T entails a written examina- 
mp ame end of the first year and the 

Years OR OF a thesis in the next two 
É also includes study of 

ES a SrBanisation and law, one 
Sia, one Jang South, South-East or West 
Satio anguage of the area of speciali- 
folo; nd a. study of any two of the 
tional p Jects— Geography, Interna- 
Z Mo Eru ES Diplomatic History 
Cehtra] Asi ndian History, Studies of 
0 ies 31a, the Soviet Union and the 

Stam vealch, not yet on the pro- 
' 1t is hoped, be added later. 


be D chair in In 


ternational Finance is to 
Y the Reserve Bank for 
he first instance, while 
Ota chair of American 
The Ur years "patutions will be borne 
the hiver;: Y the Ford Foundation. 
ice. Y Of Tokyo has loaned 

ang’ fo | Bs Professor Enoki for one 
East Asian History 

E o Other er hent ecu 
datteri (9? lts staff include, Dr. 

2 Panikka. Shri W.S. Desai. Shri 
Keay 5 Shri A, Aleen and Shri 


St im 
i^ the secant libraries willalso be 
“bang dents of the Institute for 


* 
Th * E 
Se Sec 
c On . 
NE i d Inter-University Youth 
RNCM yter- estival was inaugurated 
al uth OY the Prime Minister 


On Sunda = 
lox ieee: the 23rd Octo: 


a 
Sect d $! Open-air theatre 
niste Or the Festival, the 
wis anf te neXhorted students to 
Vig og, tow -AS so that they might 
Stature, Referring to 
an ey of India," he 
Dt for students to link 


their thought up with their action so that 
they might achieve integrity of personal- 
ity. This, he said, was what he had 
sought to do in writing "The Discovery 
of India." 


A full programme of cultural activ- 
ities including classical music, vocal and 
instrumental, group singing and group 
and classical dancing, an exhibition of 
arts and crafts, drama and radio play, 
debates and a discussion on "Student 
Indiscipline" ran for the week between 
23rd and 30th October. Students 
numbering about 1,150 from 25 Univer- 
sities participated in this programme. 
Articles in this number of “The Educa- 
tion Quarterly” are devoted to the Festi- 
val as a study in social organisation and 
as an assemblage of cultural activities, 
Photographs of various items appear at 


pages 355, 366, 373 & 374, 


* * * 


The All-India Seminar on "Casteism 
and Removal of Un- 

pcne pi dit touchability" organised 
ar by the Indian Conference 
ii of Social Work was held 
under the auspices of the University of 
Delhi from 3epcember 26, to October 2 
1955. Nearly 50 sccial scientists and 
social workers from different parts of the 
country participated in the Seminar to 
devise ways and means of fighting caste- 
ism and removing the institution of un- 


touchability. 


Inaugurating the Seminar, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan said it was a good omen that 
this Seminar was being held under the 
auspices of a university, fora subject of 
this kind is best discussed in a dispass- 
ionate atmosphere It is necessary, he 
emphasised, to make a clear. distinction 
between religion and social institutions, 
Religion is not committed to any institu- 
tion, and India today is entering a new 
world order where we cannot afford to 
keep defunct institutions alive. 


At the closing session presided „Over 
by Pandit Pant, Dr. M. N. Srinivas 
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2 F ; dred village libraries afe ^! No ; : 
Director of the Seminar, Pe enced the "eight Agar PASSE places in Sau- l trainia Schools to accelerate the pace of Electrical Only candidates who have 
Proposals put forth by the Seminar to to a es O " ndred such libraries have | alloweg "mary school teachers has been Passed in Group I of the Intermediate 
tackle the twin problems of casteism and rashtra. p s while the restare ide Me continue during the current course (Mathematics, Physics and 
untouchability, on two points. already Cen Sa a. Panchayats: QE been ¿2*5 the Basic education syllabus has Chemistry) will be admitted to the 
‘ . i being Apa Eid af Rs. d lakhs from the Pupil o sroøduced into Primary schools, course, The Diploma holders will be 
è ithe Seminar proposed gus the ms B e dona te thay mada the traine eachers in Normal schools are being started on a higher initial pay of Rs. 120/- 
PERREN shou ene and try he gl d indi these libraries possible. - | — Th addi A COrding to the same syllabus. in the scale of pay of Supervisors by way 
entorce legislation to era icate untouch- establishment o 2 Opened Jon, the State Government have of grant of four advance increments in 
EU and po B Ea " Bining i. apa a post-graduate Basic the scale, 
e Government should seek to abolish Ollege at Amravati and 
antes , Noth, a ave -" ; ! 
the system of mentioning a person's caste ‘ It non er at Jabal t i eache Witl ecial aid q 
t 1 " Pa elping adu Iequi "USIPur to train teachers ith special ai from _ the State 
in official documents. «4 peers Es stress f i Wired for Staffing Normal schools, Government, the Andhra University has 
1C . x als ene ineeri > 
The Seminar also recognised that the circumstances, were bi osse ; M in the Univer a Pid iie 
è E ; : | the . o " å 4 Aye E ae 
eradication of en was not easy 2 To poe D che opening 3] Staff fedem to provide the trained for 10) students—60 Civil, 20 Mechanical 
View Of certain useful functions that the ripura have sanc Sev UM. ee ed for 1000 Primary schools and 20 Electrical. 


: ; anne s. 

system still performed. It was necessary night classes at existing seboa teaches han E e converted into Basic 

to make villages and homes in urban ofthe Government High Sc services trajo S during the year 1955.56, a Basic i: 

areas Scavenger-free, The Government, have offered their Mein ! ing centre has been started at 

z A T : de hools. Í ee p 

it telt, houli plese den emphasis in teach in these night sc Centre will agar (Raigarh District). The Now thatalarge number of develop. 
| | do. ive-Year an on a programme " San iya cater for teachers in Bilaspur, ment projects are under construction, it 
| nr he qup ames of conditions of Bengal end op, an Raigarh Districts, Till the has been calculated by the Government 
| ac Se c ae Other proposals ent of West Berre 225 5 ac rob 1956 it is Proposed to train of Madhya Pradesh that about 2000 
| pe the era Wis of untouchability " The sume opening o two e Similar oe in three batches of 75 each. overseers will be required during the next 

and segregation o arijans among stu- ave sanctione at the nd tothe, tres, it is hoped, will be opened quinquennium for the implementation of 


ents; acquaintance among students with district libraries—one 1e, Rahara, 
| the lives of Harijan saints anda thorough krishna Mission Boys Home, 
| scrutiny of textbooks in schools. the other at Vidyana£ar. 


d 
n 
o Rs. 44,9931- sah 


aces as well, the second Five-Year Plan. To meet 
this unexpected demand, three new 
polytechnics have been started at 
4 Forty qn Raigarh, Jabalpur and A mraoti. These 
T Tri a ee Primary school teachers institutions will admit every year 192 
Tain; Were deputed to the State students for training in Civil Engineering 


i ng. ^ d: e 
na Mean Work Centre for training as Overseers. Courses for training over. 


* 

* ` * * G ting t 

rants amoun n e bee me 

l Rs, 43,816]- respectively bave g spi 

Out of the sanctioned 100 part-time — ctioned for the gonstr York f. seio 
and 50 full-time Social stadiums under the M 


3 > black.sm:el ood d seers in Mechanical d Ele 

; l akrishna boar ack-sm:thy, wood an eers ir echanical an ectrical En- 

Social Education education centres for Project at the Rama Belu and kni d work, leather craft, tailoring gineering have also been rovided, 
dh 5 d Rahara an Ve ttin Dr D. D A 
Madhya Bharat, 50 and Boys' Home, Rahara dut this etc. Te is intended to con- short term sub-overseer's course of 18 
enedig respectively were mandir, Howrah, ^ then esc tre into a Polytechnic months’ duration is also being started to 
Bost d 75 n8 T quarter under Teport. x 4 x T la, is done cond Five-Yeir Plan. When tide over the difficulty till trained 
cin Hm mae rooma and libraries om 3 Ber humi t Will be possible to depute overseers are available from the new 

ee About 200 V.TC. teachers bring "T of teachers every year. polytechnics, 
. » t t m V $ 
à parts of Ajmer pasti ms eG Ho 1 $ * * i * 
in the t tbe ut^ ano 
T ic Ii tion at | T5sti gj larg Oder : 
and dien Publi ja tary at Nagpur Teacher Training poe Training e was t ES number Pope yh the demand for THE FOREIGN SCENE 
ac IStrict, "ey. The CO eh. Subordinate engineering 
oed opened by the Government of , Ajmer. T Čaueniea Personnel for manning Study of languages of the peoples of 
opening cher juri be responsible for three months’ duration. lon ple. various irrigational Africa and compilation of African 
or feeding them paties in villages and * for tive rojects and specially the ; ‘ction. Dictionaries is being or. 
em from time to time mand pil ae emen, ; e@ndikonda Project, the African Diction- ganised at the. Institute 
€ NOE, j Oy, Pen: t o dhr. : aries of Ethnograph f 
Government ace: . creased, OC) NO. A ir Utse. Cin ndhra have sanctioned 1 Phy of the . 

coming far ies pince is also forth- To meet the a addition’. ye i 2l the of is n Compressed Licentiate Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
and for paym i ng school libraries trained teachers, tw opened t ubl, wd Engine anda half vears’ duration Work has already been started on the 
Brian: n m of grants-in-aid to schools have been S rg the dor th Oly Manta ering Colleges at Kakinada compilation of dictionaries of the lang- 
= unctioning in the State. Madhya Bharat. Hon —€— Í 760 Q for 105 Students in each  uages of the peoples of Swaheli—in. 
* System introduced la ivil, 20 Mechanical and 20 — habiting East Africa, and the Hause— thc 
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indigenous population of North Nigeria 
and French Western Sudan. 
uages of these areas are spoken by over 
20 million people 
ducts post-graduate courses for the study 
of history, economy, language and litera- 
ture of African people. 


Institute con- 


many famous libraries to be 


found in the old castles of Czechoslovakia 


Castle Libraries have recently been made 


in Czechoslo- 
workers on 
There are about 127 librarie 
in Bohemia, 


a wide scale. 


In most of thes 


of Czechoslov. now provided 


ilities for visit- 


The first batch 


of 32 trainees gradu- 
ated recently fro 


m the national funda- 
mental education centre 
at Klay in Liberia—one of 
the three national centres 

perating in Africa 
s technical assist- 
er the com 
w back home 
ools and rais 


Fundamental 
Education in Li- 


and Asia wiih 
ance. The trainees, aft 
of the course, are no 
to start Primary sch 
Liberia's living stan 


Discovery of An- 


uncovered the tombs in 
excavations rece 


Out on the site of a 


c ctric stati 
grad. Variou pon 


historic tri 
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A group discussion programme we 
readings from great books to stimu aa 
thought on current e P 
Great Issues in cational problems E 
Education being developed by, Tad 
Great Books Foundation, U.S.A. pun 
‘Great Issues in Education, Is odi 
gramme is designed to ascertain “W s etin 
group discussion can afford the best 
for clearer, more meaningful constru de 
communication between the two e 
investors in public education-parent? f. 
teachers. Readings in the Great P 
in Education series include works 0 Pesta- 
Aristotle,” Montaigne, Rousseaun, John 
lozzi, Maritain, A.N. Whiteheac L 
Dewy, M.J. Adler and John Hersey. 


; known 
A new school of language m the 
after its founder, Mr. Frank Bell, ges 


Bell School of Tanger se 
pose 
of 


New School of s en opened at 
Languages at Cam-bas been of 


bridge bridge. Its main bin 
will be the teachi 
English language, literature an „ill als 
to overseas students but it m Cam- 
provide conversation classes oF The 
bridge University undergraduates: ors 
school will especially provide for jes à 
of English in foreign universe Si wish 
schools, visiting students who do pé and 
to undertake a full degree ce niversi 
candidates appearing for the ul 
diploma of EngJish studies. 


d 

pect han’ 

To enable them to gain fide, de 
knowledge ofthe British way O est 


; gu 
foreign students will live as paying 
with Cambridge families. 
* * * " 
;mental 15 
A new type of experimes bos 
Vocational training centre for lea 


i hoo be 
nd girls of sc o 
New Centre for and g cte 


ing age is exper Fecha, 
Blind Boys and opened shortly atHet J 
ill E age Ner 
Will have residential accomm e c 
boys and girls aged 16-18. THS of Cral 
of stay will depend on the neet? nor” 


É ne 
student but two years will be t 
limit. 
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€ principal object of the centre 
e to help the students 1 
choice of an Occupation suited to 


ementing its new programme of 
ralan gite Aid to Member 
States, Unesco has set 
aside nearly 
to cover projects in education, science 
and culture in 41 states. 
range from sending in exper 
rays and nuclear 


Unesco Direct 
Aid Programme 
enness for their chosen. 
The cost of training will be 


The projects 
zal education authorities. 


developing 
organising 
programme 


educational 
rent ecucaticn courses design- 


ed for use by discussion 
study groups, 
Stages of child develop- 
ancy to adolescence, 
nd tested by the Univer- 
hicago, Department of Educa- 
for Adult Education 
the necessary grant for the 


sending out 69 
fellowships and providing 


equipment at 
a cost of over 


ment from inf, 
- Prepared ; 
sity o d ar 


The problem of what to 


do with ex- 
ceptionally 


What to Do for 
Gifted Students 


tses will supplement the basic 


their talents are 
arenthood in a 


subject of a re 
Mann-Lincoln 
Perimentation 


misdirected, 
port issued by the Horace 

Institute of School Ex- 
an earlier grant 
courses will 
and discussion material 
s on bringing up children 
ble citizens, 


It suggests ei 


ght steps that schools 
might take to 


educate gifted 
are applicable in every 
eady being 


ature responsi 


some are alr 


public schools 
used to develop methods 


conduct parent 


approaches 
ssion study groups. 


(1) Keep talented you 
rooms but enrich in 
with individu 
subjects th 
in which they sh 
ability ; (2) try 
ration such 
Pressing thr. 


recommended 
ith in reg 


ular class. 
for them 
al or groups 
at especially interest them or 
Ow unusual skill 
Pes of accele. 
Ing and com. 
ars into one. 
instruction 


e to collect al! available in- 
formation on the history 


various ty 
art and civilisation 


as grade skipp 


ee school ye 
the Egyptian Govern- 


r research facilities to 
ars ot any nationality 
information 
Art and civilisation. The 
ain a complete record 
ning relics of Egy ptian 
ne time of the Pharaohs, 
generations 
edge of man’s cultural 


of music, 
matics, industrial arts, a 
Paring for the techni- 
Divide large High scho 
for the arts, sciences 
(5) provide honours or 
to supplement 
conduct special 


al profession : 
ols into sub-sch 


humanities ; 


4 courses as electiy 
alent or in other are 


education ; and (8) help talented students 
to use community agencies such as 
museums, arts and crafts and theatre 
groups. 


While many teachers fee] that it is 
psychologically harmful to single out 
children tor special treatment, the report 
holds that adverse Psychological effects 
are likely to develop in the talented 
child in a regular classroom if his special 
needs are not met, 


* * 


Recent figures show that 100,000 
Women's Educa. WOMen in Japan take 
tion in Japan courses in Japanese uni- 

: versities or institutes of 
higher learning — three times as many 
asin the past. The increase is an out- 
come of the 194 


day, three out of 100 
attend the university, 
housewives now taki 


Japanese women 
and the number of 


ng part in Adult 


A teacher aff 
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: : » s 
education classes and discussion group 
is also on the increase. 


Unescos newly published “ World 
Survey ot 
a comprehen- 
sive picture of the a 
of education in about 200 countri 


World Survey of 


three—Northern ' E: 
Oman, almost every country in the wo 
is represented. 
i everything fro 
ools in Ruanda 
the syllabus of Primary schools 
Soviet Union. [ : 
Important progress achieved in the 
f education recently. ee 
attention to the serious fact that on 

every ten children in the world, t 
are still five who do not go to sd 
Four others go through 

only one in ten 
level of instruction. 


Penni j to 
tic science sch -Urund 


But it also 


education, with 
attaining a higher 


:cts eternity: 
ty: he can never tell where his influence stops.—Henry Adams 


| » 


Rur 


H al Reconstruction in Action. By 
E; S. Allen. Director ot Education, Near 

ast oundation, Corneli University’s 
Fess, Ithaca, New York was 1953, pp. 204. 


DurixG the last decade or so techni- 
«Cally advanced and prosperous coun- 
tries have shown great enthusiasm in 
“sisting the teeming millions who lead a 
"mitive life in the rural areas of the 
nder-developed countries to achieve 
ES ter Standards of living. Until recently, 
indy. Private agencies and enthusiastic 
fice: uals were doing pioneering work in 
AS d ut interest in rural recon- 
community development 

2 towing rapidly. International 
encies, Wealthy nations and national 
woa Ments throughout the world are 
livin Mg together to raise standards o 

Sand thinking. 


truction and 
as been g 


ch 15 really a difficult task to bringabout 
livin Bes in the life of those who are 
limit in Primitive conditions and with 
their Tesources, Spe-ially so when 
to res eDturies'o]d traditions incline them 
Dr, All Or remain indifferent to change. 
the i en has Successtully illustrated trom 
Gr E Ct rural populations of Iran, 
Project! Syria, Lebanon and Palestine how 
be o 3 of change and development can 
dire, e erted into a process capable of 
expert and assessment like a scientific 
ice ment. e has done valuable ser- 
b Perign Presenting cases and situations 
PY the NS 1n the pilot projects launched 
1s Di. East Foundation, of which he 
“Stor ducation. 


- T Bez 

like AE Principles of “Social Engineering", 

Start ne People help themselves”, 
rom where the people are”, 
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"begi i e felt needs of the people" 
begin with the felt needs o people" 
udhe approach should be comprehensive, 


have become very popular with us 
workers and community organisers. ur 
very few understand their "Wr egre 

can apply them in practice. Dr. A en’s 
book points out how these principles can 
be worked out in actual living communi- 
ties. Each of the eleven chapters coat 
a particular case and its situations, It 
proves over and over again that the start- 
ing point for reconstruction work varies 
trom community to community and the 
social worker must be both adaptable and 
confident. It is only by degrees that he 
can cover the four essentials of individual 
and community life—economy, home, 
health and recreation. 


The general reader as well as the field- 
workers and administrators in the Com- 
munity Projects should study in particular 
the last chapter of the book. Here Dr. 
Allen has given the essence of his wide 
experience in the field. Failure in gett- 
ing cooperation from the local communi- 
ties often occurs because proper attention 
is not given to the nature of projects that 
should be undertaken first or because the 
speed of development is not in keeping 
with the people's enthusiasm and they be- 
come disheartened. In the words of 
Dr. Allen, “It is much better to start 
modestly and carefully and then forge 
ahead with ever-increasing speed as the 
local participants gain faith in the 
gress. When this procedure is {ollo 
the results are lasting, and in a com 
tively short tıme they exceed w 
anticipated when the work 
undertaken. And so we 
but slowly at first,” 


pro- 
wed, 
para- 
hat was 
was first 
must hasten— 


M. Mujeeh 


The Educational Rev 
Colm Brogan. 
war Develop 
Ltd. 1954, Pri 


]NFORMED cour 
tional, as in any o 
is therefore 


(A Commentar 
ments) Frederi 
ce 1Us. 6d, 


Mr. Brogan is 
of 1944 that 


Started to im 
schools he w 


revolution can p 
ut must be tre 


Grammar Sch 
middle class in 
Working class b 
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age is as rare in educa- m 
2d ish Gram- 
ther sort Sen M ticism and contempt, the English God 
velued, Re mar School is now an establishe 
e- 


olution by 


y on Post- 
ck Muller 


his/her class, it is fo 
point of view a eri 
than the Secondary 


rising out of 
every rational 
school to go to 
Modern School. 


; cri- 
At one time the target of both 


tution that offers the English Secondary 
School child a solidly good edors 
and might well serve as a tune ae 
for Secondary education in Enplanta 4. 
Perhaps, other countries of the n ary 
Judged by these standards, the Seco h 
odern School clearly leaves muc 


t 
l ends tha 
Pe desired. Mr. Brogan contend: orde! 


i e di i " or rength ir 
According to him Act the dilution of teacher trenkt a bad 
i i to provide these Schools wit a 
the Ministry (of Edu- $e, the o ood one 
: teachers" in lieu of "one goo! ality 
E upra were already reflected i idly worsening qué 
3 financial Supremacy, The Teflected in the rapidly sent 


of students. 


; ave 
n ha 
The ends of Secondary educatio t 


mu: 
not altered, schools tion: 


T í 5 instruc 
teach, and teaching implies ins repare 
pose totalitarianism onthe they must develop character and Pre life 
ES Me Batler's effort Children for responsibility in à “imp p 

eed, e great days of uality is therefore of primary ing? 
ty control are Over. The ta 


r in power if th 


y. 
nce, the more so in a demoen Forstand; 
-n2 Casting of a vote and the une re ed 
Ing of democratic practice imply : p 


: it ac 
intelligence and the ability to 


Tesponsibili 
ist in education who SOR ita- 
ove quantity and the vant 
al experience above . The average product of tke od in E 
Là supposedly democratic tive System of education us cii a 
ue of what rogan the Butler Act fails by wi E 
od the Public and Gram- r. Brogan urges a reform 0 a mod? 
ngland is clearly COorrect— Model to fit children for life 1n 2 
esis that no educational emocracy, h 
= sHected In isolation eh 
ed oe ) . 

social life p^ clement in There is so much practical wid se^ 
: to be these contentions that they S "hope," 
to apply wherever defines rg Wer 
ak Xn Sutvive, In India we are rO gh 
iu ru that the vast not parallel problems, at least achtiOn go 
ae. = S teel the need Of quantity and quality in edn exel go 
fying Ped ish to im, which all thinking people shoul wis’ ke 
Lenin ee | the judgment, Is it democratic dar to v" 
©-established ilute teach h in OfÓC, eae 

hat class, 4 ; “Hute teacher strength one nd 

oy or girl Offers the in the millions who have, for s. Pa 

a chance of pr another, not so far enjoye 
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fits of Secondary education? Is quality 
ever worth Sacrificing to quantity ? 


and particularly “quality” 
defined in the context of 
Y's problems but Mr. Brogan 
ight when he seeks by disci- 
a commonsense to adjust the 


child to life, not life to the child. He 
S VN Withou 


of this pet prejudices and one 
kno lem is evidently A.S, Neill, well. 
in sce for his appeal against barbarism 


t times, too, Mr. Brogan's 
cantankerous and cavalier 
Rot c, 35Sumptions of what are and are 
Classes mon to the middle and working 
Vith 9f Britain, He has little patience 
tited as Ring class shortcomings, inhe- 

3 e may or may not see, from 
Mangi etn of education that sacrificed 


Posel*Verthelegs the issues Mr. Brogan 
consideri” fundamental and are worth 
3j they qu& in India, Where the» demand, 

ritain, thoughtful answers. 


Muriel Wasi 


al, Compulsory and Free 
esai, Pur duction inIndia by D. M. 
Rs Educa, shed by the Indian Institute 

Rap Bombay, pp. 392. Price 


"UNiy 3 


me SAL Compulsory and Free 

“cation in India" is a 
ieee OTY and pioblemsioficom- 
Sts Whi pn In India. The first four 
ea doBether account for half 


$veted to describing the 
pro teceden 
SE 19d vou, 9 Vision 


, 


ts of the Constitu- 
ó .'The State shall 
Cats fro Vide, within a period 
a ution the commencement of 
educa 5D Or the iree and com- 
deti mp] eon for all children until 
in ips 95) T the age of 14 years 
NS Compu] ast three Chapters 
blem Of the giy education in practice 
"us t iscuss some of the 


. Nta tes d 
W , 
hich Seem to hinder the 


universal provision of free primary 
education and suggest certain solutions. 


The history of the compulsory move- 
ment is divided into five a The 
first period, nameiy, 1813 to 1882 is 
described as a period of neglect ; 1882 to 
1913 as a period when [Indian leaders 
started agitating in favour of the idea ; 
1910 to 1917 as another period of Intense 
agitation when Gokhale started. his 
pioneering efforts to secure recognition 
for compulsory education as a a 
responsibility ; 1918 to. 1930 asa period 
of legislation during which many of fee 
larger provinces, such as Bombay, Bi har 
and Orissa, Punjab, United a 
Central Provinces and Madras Tacs 
compulsory education on the emi 
Book; and finally 1930 to 1950 as a penad 
culminating in the Constitutional 
Directive referred to above. Except ior 
the quotations from the speeches Es 
writings of leaders like Setalwad, Rahim- 
tula, Gokhalz and Vithalbhai Patel, Pe 
historical review makes rather dull 
reading. 


This is not surprising, for the narrative 
of a movement which is neither very old 
nor has realised its goal can have little 
that is historically interesting in it, The 
common failing of the „Indian student of 
history to overquote is alsoevident in 
several places and somewhat mars the 
interpretative aspect of the dissertation, 


The discussion of compulsory educa- 
tion in practice and its attendant pro. 
blems is comprehensive but unfortu. 
nately confusing. Causes and effects are 
frequently confused with the result that 
thereader is prevented from developing 
a proper perspective. In the discussion 
of the obstacles classified aS physical, 
social, political, administrative ete, 
there is hardly any attempt to bring 
out the inter-related character of the 
factors involved. The main hurdle 
which has been discussed at length js 
financial. We are told that all expert 
estimates of the recurring cost of Opera. 
ting a system of compulsory education is 
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the country vary from 350 to 800 crores a 
year. The conclusion that this cost is pro- 
hibitive is, however, avoided because the 
author believes that by adopting certain 
devices it is possible to reduce the cost 
to the order of 125 crores per annum. 
Devices referred to include basic edu- 
cation particularly in its self-supporting 
aspect and certain suggestions made by 
Parulekar, Naik and Rajagopalachari, 
especially those relating to reduction 
in the years of compulsory schooling, 
Increase of pupil-teacher ratio and 
simplification of the curriculum so that 
lustruction may be given ona part-time 
asis. Unfortunately there is no reference 
to the fact that some of these suggestions 


have already been tried and found 
Wanting. 


But even the conclusion 
problem is essentially financial is some- 
what Suspect. The problem is not 
really financial, Baroda’s is a case in 
Point. Compulsory education has been 
In operation there since 1906, yet the 
literacy figure has hardly touched the 
30% point! The real difficulty is that 


the people are not yet sufficiently con- 
vinced that in the present 


that the 


j economic 
circumstances of the country, the pro- 
vision of primary education ought to be 


given the highest priority, 

Constitution mentions 
the age of 14 as 

ple onl 

not as a. Fundamental Right. So 

ain unconvinced, 

ulsory education 


Even 


[ € necessary fund 
were povallable, One feels onetime 
therefore, that the supporter of the 
compulsory idea instead of taking the 


resources for 
for compulsory education 
would do well to £o 

deeper and examine the 
too rare belief that of 
national reconstruction 
tantis education, 
the one that deser 
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all the activities of men and women under 
à democracy. 


. * o r . = â- 
is the provision of free primary educ 
tion. 


c<asha . " " à : 
Veda Prakas! The third aim mentioned in the Uni- 


pasity Commission's Report is occupa- 
on which is meant to prepare 


Onal educati 


] | Edu- ie) dent for his life work or for specia- 

Some Experiments in Genera’ rsitY such acterest. Occupational courses, 
cation by S. R.- Dongerkery: n Ks as those for medicine, engineering, 
of Bombay, 1955, pp. 34. Price Rs. 3l- y; technology, agriculture, etc. are 


antly meant to be covered by 


e. d Omin 

‘THE problem of general educa ^ 

the degree courses of study in arts ‘pe 

science has been well stated | 7 csi 

Radhakrishnan Commission on d ‘out 

Education (1939). It was, pointer gay. 
tu 


i dy 


Gener 
valuable 
Satior - 
cu]a;],^,Problem that has arisen parti- 
Shecialis i: merican universities where 

atio ag us a : 
arowes n has been carried to the 


the St areas of knowledge. Where 
ip: Qanger 
It is obyi 


al education is probably most 
as à corrective to over-speciali- 


by the Commission on University 


; l zu E 
cation that the formal courses free ob- 
in the University should have t ii) liber: 
jectives: (i) general education 


-a jona of such specialisation is felt, 
(iii) occupat! hat 


, Vlous tl i ance 
al education and f y š thatit has to be balanced 
à : er Courses ; : 
education. They explained fantke ake Proble, neS in general education. The 
the aim of general education i y inspite fame © has 
available to the student, and “nforma; 
im to master, widely selecte at 


"General Education ina 
Actually, certain studies 
int have been undertaken by 

ican Council on Education and 


Š ; sot 
tion as to the facts and princip ee useftl! 
he would have representative ^e, | dg 
data on which to base his chous edu 


A ənera : €Xperr. 
ment and action. Thus, est o liv? U K, tho erts Only very recently. In the 
cation was to enable the stue irizen o à hiver S Only relevant instance is the 
arich and fruitful life as ? ion was hire est T7 ollege of North Straford- 
free society. Liberal eg indePe”j 3 Crime: lished in 1949 where a new 
tended to prepare a student 10 airy an is à B, a Sina four-year course leading 
dent thinking, critical end |; S User"  eBree is being tried. [t may 
appraisal —— Fon gy Ul to : 
S ik " it 


> €Xamine carefully the posi- 
G at ur m aretuily P 
f been dif on “rma y versities of the, U. K, France, 
Actually, it has always bee a ised the USSR and see whether 


duct” 4. 
to draw a line between general e educ {evel f pp COUrses at the university 
and liberal education, but SSA is libr od asic Cours Perly balanced by suitable 
tion as understood in the U " mer ont tne” Bs 1 3t an earlier stage cannot 
education with its matter an ic ous! È inhun rom the danger of produc- 


shifted from its original aristocl py o 
to the service of democracy: pas 
the need for general education au 
felt in the new universities a 
the requirements of democracy on sger” 
the objective of liberal educati” iniv 
was provided by such ancien 
ties as Oxford and Cambridge: y 
education thus only exten cat ; 

of the benefits that liberal eC" cichiP ig 
tows on students bringinÉ 
scope modern knowledge 0} 
technology and informatio? 


ee 


Dongerkery, Registrar, Uni- 
ombay, | 


has given us "Some 
“nts in 


. General Education” after 
Jes "Universities and their 
di sandy nlversities and National 

"leu] Diversities in Britain". It 


{ 

t 
| Ous re been well stated in the 
| pee (1945) t of the Harvard Commi- 

| e 

i 
| 

t 

] 


tended. this book. If, for example, 
s to be an account of some 
carried on in the colleges of 
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ne erstand what the author 


at evaluation 


the USA with no attempt ali 
or at analyticalor critical exposition of 
the experiments, why should there be in 
the last chapter a proposed programme 
for what should be done in the first. two 
years of the four-year Colleges affiliated 


to the Bombay University only ? Here 
asain, the author does not say why the 
existing programme is unbalauced ; nor 
has he taken into account the fact that 
the Radhakrishnan Commission had re- 
commended a course of general education 
for arts and science for the whole period 
of three years at the post-intermediate 
level. The author does not, moreover, 
appear to recognise that under the new 
reorganised set-up proposed by the 
Government of India on the recommenda- 
tions of the Secondary Education 
Commission, the first year of the inter- 
mediate course will be transferred to. the 
final year of the higher secondary educa- 
tion course. He probably assumes 
wichout sufficient justification that the 
first two years of the intermediate course 
in the Bombay University will remain 
the same for some time to come and 
suggests a course in general education for 
these two years. This again is not 
tackling the problemfrom all angles, as 
the author should have considered what 
should be the place of general education 
under the proposed new orientation of 
Secondary education and University 
education, 


Apart from this, what he suggests for 
the first year and the second year of the 
intermediate courses smacks more of 
American influence than of India’s direct 
needs, For example, in the second year 
of the intermediate course, ıt is suggested 
that one paper in Mathematics or Logic 
shuld be replaced by a course in 
Advanced Humanities. This would 
mean that neither Mathematics (that i: 
a discipline for students) nor Logic 
(that serves the purpose of general edu- 
cation in as many respects as Advanced 
Humanities) nor Advanced Humanities, 
could be studied with any thoroughness 
for the required purpose. There does not 
appear to be academic justification for 
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the changes proposed. In fact, the 
academic point of view receives Scant att- 
ention ; there is no attempt to judge the 
Schemes and courses or to evaluate ex- 
periments already conducted. 


In theearly chapters, Mr. Dongerkery 
takes us through his visits to institutions 
and discussions on the Pattern of Uni- 
versity education in the USA as well as 
the courses of general education experi- 
mented at various colleges of USA, He 


meets presidents and. professors of certain 
colleges and 


judge what he has heard. 
not even an account of his travels, for if 
It were to be considered as a travel book, 


e been interested in his 
Observations on student life, the thoughts 


the ways students a 
teachers live and think. pa 


n spreading 
e education 
tself. Very 
that the hopes and 
average American are n 
reflected in it, This i 
British universitie 
and certainly it is 


Sanitas 


Judging Student 
P 
y wr Thomas: Longmans Qu p^ 

9., New York, 1954, Price $4.50: TR 


THis book is intended to 


the prospective 
Or the in. i 
elementary School teacher to effect = 
i ae evaluating children’s growth in 

* classroom. very teacher faces 


introduce 
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three basic tasks. He has first to dete 
mine what is worth teaching to a 
pupils. Next, he has to work -— 
Problem of method or procedure. : 
teacher of today can choose from d 
great variety of methods and technique 
which have been tried out and, fon 
helpful. The author of the book wee 
following procedures: class b oap d 
workbooks, student-written work, A 
ing books and magazines, lesen a 
trips, group work, charts an slides. 
movies, recordings, photographic $ E 
television programmes (these are 
yet available to our teachers), OCIO" 
Speakers, teacher demonstrations, bur. 
dramas and individual student proje 


l . other 
Having decided to use one or 


other 
ofthe above procedures. or eom fist. the 
that may not be included in this 5 


; succes? 
teacher wil! have to evaluate the third 


Or failure of the work. It is chis ache 
task of evaluation with the “mari 
Which the present text is Pt 
concerned. 

yp. 


anii t 

The teacher in the traditional with 
of school may be concerned on chiev? 
his pupils’ scholastic or academic à ogres 
ments. But the teacher in mei ask 
ive school takes a wider view © "a Í 
because his objectives are broa Jopme?t 
is concerned with the total dep e tex 
of his pupils’ personalities. lop 
under review Will help him to h 
the knowledge and the skills s 
needed for effective many-si g creati 
tion. It deals with the task © dardit.. 
Class tests and tells how stan intel 2 
tests of achievement, aptitude. It offe 
gence and personality may be use e us / 
valuable suggestions on the simP obse] 
statistics and the employment Fow S0 
tional techniques, It describes, and bo 
relationships may be evaluate y 
Participation in group wot stion gd 
charted. It makes useful sugE Jists Bo 
the preparation and use of chec dent P5 
rating scales for assessing utr 
gress. It discusses different “pisin jn 
on the vexed problem of OT$ i ful bi^ 
keeping records, and offers he 


. sellin 
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for improving marking and reporting 
‘Practices, It concludes with a presen- 
tation of different interview and coun- 
§ techniques that teachers can 


employ in their talks with parents and 
children, 


thi There are two advantages to a book of 
3 sort, The first js a virtue of style, 
Which is qg; 


the tec} Gitect and unencumbered by 
b echnical 
ouds me 
‘ee The s 
e final on 


actua c 
moa lassr 


language that sometimes 
aning in professional litera- 
econd is that each chapter, 
e excepted, begins with an 
is oom or school incident, The 
Settings at only to show in their real 
ion po ome Problems which the evalua- 
ill techniques discussed in the book 
ring a ik teachers to solve, but also to 
Sometimes © evaluation procedures that 
and unr aDpear to be merely remote 
realistic to teachers who have 
Cult g Set in their practice and are difhi- 
Convince about the efficacy of 
10ds of evaluation. 


E.A. Pires 


H 
ind rev -to-do-it bo 


ater d 


oks. A selected guide. 
er Cos By Robert Kingery; R. R. 
?mbany, New York, 1954; pp. 


e pil Said that Americans have 
selg thag pence of everything. What- 
ther Planas, mean, this guide with a 
tac: Somethi title, assures us that 
eveni available in print on 
tri ling. he coverage is 
otp Phleg acted to books, It includes 
:S, d ernment publications and 
; Material all of which is 
ph Buide Tatlable in the United States. 
hae Sticai S Some 3,500 titles arranged 
lpia tange Under 900 subject headings. 
i Ment under each heading is 
lé introductory titles are 
, follo more advanced ones or 
ing Wed by the more speci- 
the nature of the 
Sub-divisions under 
e also provided, 
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The introduction states that the 
"needs and interests of the typical 
American family have been kept in mind 
in selecting subjects to be covered and 
material to be listed...... " This claim 
may be related to the larger number of 
titles listed under Cooking (236) Garden- 
ing (217: and Photography (169). These 
three subjects apparently form the more 
important interests of the American 
family today. Contrary to expectation 
Clothing-Women is covered by only four 
titles among which the typical American 
title is "Oh Dear! what shall I wear ?" 
A queer sounding title is "Teach your 
wife to be a Widow" under JVidowhood. 


It is not easy to think of a subject ora 
title which is not included in this know- 
how guide. However, when so many 
titles are included on so many different 
subjects one wonders why the best-seller 
of all best sellers “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People" should not have 
founts a place in this list when its com- 
panion "How to Stop Worrying and 
Start Living" has been honoured by in- 
clusion. Another strange thing is that 
though Courtship, Marriage, Family Life, 
Divorce and Widowhood are selected 
subject headings there isnotitle on “How 
to remain a bachelor". 


The Guide is on the whule a handy 
reference book. Guides like these also 
indicate trends in the interests of the 
common people. Indian publishers might 
welltake a leaf out of this guide and 
bring together in one pamphlet a list of 
what is available for a literate Indian 
family. 


N.M. Ketkar 


My Left Foot, by Christy Brown, 
(With a A enori by Dr. Robert Collis). 
Published by Martin Secker & Warburg 
Ltd., 7, John Street, London W., C, 1, 
1954; pp. 192. 


THIS isa most remarkable account of 
the life of the young author. Christy 
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Brown has been a cripple allhis life and 
asnever been to school. After a few 
years’ privite education begun at the age 
of about 18, he has written the amazing 
story of his life in the early twenties, It is 
achronicle of the hopes and fears, the 
failures and frustrations, and the triumphs 
; and blissful moments in the life of a 
| cripple who is struggling hard to find a 
means of communication with the world 

i and an outlet for his restless mind. 


t Christy Brown had cerebral palsy, i.e., 
is brain was injured during an abnormal 


1 J birth in a Dublin hospital. He lacked 
co-ordination and use his 


limbs, His b and limp 
j and he could not talk. The doctors said 
that he was mentally deficient and advised 


a home for 


soundness and ignored the 
The mother's 


Christy's mental 
ability came when at the age of about 


tense satisfaction of the 


l j e wrote the letter “A” 
with his left foot, Gradually he learnt 


Paint with his left 
t foot 


) ; 3 ecame his 
vital link with the world. 

Despite her immense faith his mother 
wasunable to give him a goo 


$ eneral 
education at h 8 a 


us 


Collis is 
m into 


More intelligi 
able to walk or 


use h Dr, Collj 
hopes that he may eventually be able i6 
Use an electric typewriter, 
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Christy Brown tells his story, with 
remarkable skill and engaging e 
ness. The pathos of the na 
relieved by an occasional touch of hy illing 
and romance, The book is as wA 
as a detective story and the reader 
ceases t» ask "what next " ? 


: of 

Tha life of Christy Brown like nr 4 
Helen Keller is one more illgstra e ae 
the power of the human spirit “Conquer 
through every prison and 2 ry wi 
material environment. — This sto under; 
Serve its purpose if it helps us EO tapp 
stand that even severely. pr a 
Persons have a part to play in Soc antribu- 
that they can make a. valuable € 
tion to our culture. 


Lal Advani 


Art Education 


A Foundation for Com- 


By Manual Barkan; Ronald press 
pany, New York, 1955; pp. 235. 


which 
R. Barkan's book is one Éo poverty 
there is a crying need. T veter 
of industrial design, the pape at." 
inadequacy of creative work . di 
School and University level. f art 
terest of the public in matters ne work y 
the resulting isolation of creativ d jet 
are all problems which face C bably w 
today. Art ins Education is Lp ee a 
only solution that can bring pee NN ADA 
Owering of personality, $ rkan ? «op 
culture, To this end Mr. Ba uncha 
search in and evaluation of og’ Qd 
and meaning of Art tor man ‘play: 
revelation of the role that it can 


The first part of the book Ds ins? he 
to problems connected with A ich |" 
tion. Here we are confronted t 
Practical difficulties of any Sf ive r 
of the varying demands of creat tonë 
and the new challenges facec 
a subject which is alive à disct 

n part two, Mr. Barkan C7 
value of the Arts in 
Education. Artis part © 


art 
for self-realisation and is P 


f 
i 
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impulse to Order to perceptual satisfac- 
tlon, to the development of original and 
yational impulses. Art is not an end 
the means to an end like industry, 
Or learning. The only end is 
Btowth itself. Art in general cducation 

*coming less and less a body of subject 
Matter Composed of specific skills and 


more a Way of working and a way of 
Seeing, 


The last part of Mr. Barkan's book is 
Of Darti 


articular incerest to those who guide 
dice teaching, Such Art teaching should 
gover Ways to put to work all the 
XPeriences and know-how of our 
Ing framework of knowledge. We 
Mallenged and need a creative type 
pcation which can ensure personal 
s and spontaneity in organic 
Onship with disciplined control and 
ba able sponsibility. The teacher should 

func to create the means for the arts 
the] tion as meaningful experiences in 

Yes of the children,’ 


are cl 


thed* the present time in 
for 45 "i lent awareness ne 
diy; IN the-development of the in- 
haycal, be he child er ne But we 
eativa to organise the means to dere 
ducat; activity a part of the genera 

yen Of every child, It is not only 
Vllabuses and curricula that are in 
j we need Art 
true understanding of 
and possibilities of creative 
education planned for fuller 


our country 
ot the need 


Jaya Appasamy 


To 
hood Ys, Play and Discipline in Child- 
id kY Beatrix Tudor-Hart; Routledge 
ear aul, London, 1955; pp. 180 ; 
o . 


Pare l 
enege ts, Particularly mothers, will 


n Preatly from a careful 
oys, $ of Beatrix Tudor-Hart’s book 


ez, d Discipline in Childhood’ 
Cause she writes from her own 
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experience of teaching children between 
the “ages of two to twelve years for. a 

ceo d z $ 
years, and not through an improvise 
theory. 


There isa deplorable lack of know- 
ledge among mothers as well as teac ien 
in our country about the importance o 
play in a child's life. The genera er 
dency among parents who can E. 3 
toys, is to buy children a annt er t 
brisht looking and often ezpeniive oys 
without any thought as to whether t ey 
will help "to learn, train and practise the 
child's new found skills, e.g. grasping, 
holding, throwing, walking, clim ine, co- 
ordination of eye, hand and na. lso 
the toys that stimulate his imagination 
and creative sensibilities viL be most 
helpful to satisfy so many S E. 
tional needs and feelings as well. e 
the child learns more and gains more 
satisfaction from the material he provi es 
himself with, if of course he is given an 
opportunity to do so. For instance, p h 
stones, sticks, water, sand and, in fact, 
all he tinds in the garden and out of doors 
generally, and the odd bits he succeeds 
in picking up indoors are the cee Aa 
will treasure most, and from which he 
will create his own play world. 


Mrs. Tulor-Hart has done real service 
to education in this book by showing the 
intimate relationship that exists between 
play and discipline for children. Disci- 
pline to be of any real value must be 
self-discipline. It must grow out of the 
daily social anl practical experience of 
the child. A discipline that is inculcated 
through fear and is imposed from above 
defeats its own purpose, because the 
child's inner personality. often june to 

egister such an imposition. he result 
ar to make the child difficult due to 
his constant efforts to overthrow that 
imposition or too timid and cha racterlese 
because he has to submit to a discipline 
which he does not accept. 


There is another discipline and that 
isthe discipline of reality from which 
children must be given ample opportuni- 
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ty to learn. For a small child it is not 
easy to recognise the natural limitations 
of existence. The simple fact that it he 
knocks his head against a wall it will 
hurt, will be learnt after he has had the 
nasty experience several times, Children 
get the same kind of discipline in learning 
to use tools and develop skills both of the 
hands as well as of the mind. Adults 


must of course give guidance and support 
at every Stage, 


Shanti Kabir 


Points for Parents by Ei; b 
Pakenham, Weidenfeld and Men 
London. 1954; pp. 256, Price 10s, 6d, 


he family, her 


As a serious book i 
Somewhat lacking in body a 


quer, (ub quarrellin 
Ogical causes of unhappi 
family, Lady p ve 


5 7 akenham sh : 
Sight into the Subject, TH Ows deep in. 
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The book is typically English in the 
outlook expressed and the environ 
described but with a little imag 
on the reader's part many of the exce a 
suggestions for entertainment of E 
children and control of their play ment 
be adapted to other types of environ d 
Father has, very rightly, wr ters 
à place of importance and eie. 
are devoted to his part in the mae in 
of his children, so one feels confide 
strongly recommending this little. ceil 
to parents and teachers of small chi 


Karen Maitt? 


to Vocations); by Carrington ington 
Civic Education Service, Was 
1952; pp. 171. 
: etches 
collection of vocational ske 


e 
that appeared from time to Mhe 
1e American Observer e brought 
Weekly News Review’) is here n s 
together to illuminate for Americi they 
and girls the world of work whic 
are about to enter. y 
ua 
Two types of service are ke ol 
distinguishable in a program servic? 
guidance, (1) the self-inventor mation 
and (2) the occupational info jvidu?. 
Service. The first helps the pm. 
to take stock of his personal PI^ ggeit 
2nd limitations through ene nA 
he second gives the indini wore 
ormation concerning the wot complet 
oth are equally important in a 
Programme of guidance. 


r in 
Divided into three sections, bons 
first part “Making your choice a chong 
emphasises the need for maki igh 
while still at school. The auth 


i 
5 voc 1 
emphasises the need for for he nal 
guidance to begin at school, any rk 
school is no time to make 4 


-OL 18 for 
decision, it is a time to prepare ire 
a 
jon” 4n 
Included also are two ques bles i 


one to make selt-analysis POS 
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the Other to enable the individual to 
match his knowledge about himself with 
* demands of a particular job.so as to 
help him to find the most suitable work. 
T H 'The Vocational Sketches’ form 
and Wk and subject matter of the book 
Cover as many a; one hundred and 
9 Vocations, Though brief, they give 
n. Psychological requirements, define 
nature of work together with the 
Be training and educational require- 


AVerag, DPPOrtuniries of advancement, 
age income, etc, 


The discussion under each job has 


e c 
This orvecked by an expert in the field. 


book, ously enhances the value of the 
Fur 

l ther g BrBHEsS are piven 

the end of ^ UrCe references are given at 


SUggeste ^£ Cach discussion and the author 
throu S further first hand information 
Woteg the various sources that he has 


best for holding a job securely. 
Ot these for anyone, anywhere 

but don't expect too 

ch E ers relate to the development 

nsibit; lties as willingness to accept 

moy, ity, <eeping ons eself in good 
Fand SO on, 


l Luci . . 
tion idly Written for the pupil popu- 


teag; ofa ch vocational sketch in the 
iep D8. Th Ort essay makes interesting 
erp; book serves its purpose 
Ping, "iniu the direction of com- 


C.B.E.V.G. 


Oth 

ang ~ i 

bpi b, Men's Ways (Series: Unesco 
24 TO8ramme, XID eL 1955; 


> a -— 
may Micag; Civilization itself, inter-commu- 
Oday, MCe a carefree activity of 
8 changed picture enlarged 
Problem and purpose. 
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In che light of modern needs, to the 
old time motive of curiosity, other per. 
tinent objectives are, of necessity, added 
to travel. Acquiring or imparting speci- 
alised knowledge, international under- 
standing of cultural ditferences, and 
encouraging cooperation between govern- 
ments and educational institutions are 
some of the new trends evident in 
exchange. 


That these objectives are complicated, 
but not insurmountable, is established by 
the work taken over by Unesco and 
recounted in the concise but comprehen- 
sive study, "Other Men's Ways”. 


If the purpose of travel, involving 
shared responsibilities and heavy expen- 
diture today, is to be rewarded, clearly, 
it must be subjected to observation 
research and documenta ion. Anyone 
reading the pamphlet wil know what 
this changed outlook on travel and 
exchange means to Unesco. 


Information on the many facets and 
the far-flung duties of the Exchange of 
Persons Clearing House  widen the 
outlook of the lay person as of the special- 
ist. "Specialist" in its widest sense 
can include the teacher, the worker and 
the youth as Unesco's Special Exchange 
Programme is built to benefit these three 
large, but important, groups of any nation, 


The pamphlet is also satisfactory 
source material for further study on the 
subject. It includes accounts of special 
studies, Unesco publications and lists of 
the inquiries that Unesco makes and 
brings up-to-date with the cooperation 
of its Member States, from year to year, 


Roshan Marker 


Report: Bureau of Psychology, U.P. 
Allahabad—1954-55; and papers read 
at the Annual Week—1954-55, Published 
by the Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad, 


]z was as far back as 1937, when appoin- 
ted by the then Congress Government 


| 


| 


.. Yet one feels that 


of U.P., the Acharya Narendra Deo 
Reorganisation Committee unequiyocail~ 
recommended the establishment of a 
Psychological Bureau and a Psychological 
Service in Uttar Pradesh. But no 
Practical steps could be taken to imple- 
ment the plans till the return of Congress 
to power in 1946. It had gone out of 
office in 1939, 


The Bureau of Psychology, U.P., started 
functioning from July, 1947 since when 
its progress though slow has been steady, 
With the basic aim of establishing ‘an 
adequate and psychological 
service for the school-going population 
of Uttar Pradesh, it has in the year 


to 327 and Personal Guidance of Thera- 
ases of which 
Psychological 
It ran three training courses :— 
Bists "with a 
Prepare qualified personnel to 
take up practical work in schools 
child guidance clinics, Psychological 
ureaus, training and other 

Institutions", (ii) for two Deputy 


the know- 


view to 


studying the Problems of Ir 
Gii) for training of a ] 
logy for 
Ít has also taken up th 


cal tests suited to local 
Out of a total of 2,500, ith 
olice D 


selecting candidates for 


Although something has been done 


more enthusiasm could 
have enabled the Bureau to do twice 


the work it has done. 


The booklet titled "p 
ti -apers read at 
the Annual Week" contains three small 
Ut interesting articles on " 


[ ) uties and 
Jbligations of an Educational Psycholo- 
gist", "Guidance at Secondary Stage” 
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] M rec. 
and "Psychology in the Service of Cor 
tional Work with Offenders”. 


D.K. Malik 


ivi- 
Recreational and Cultural Actin 
ties in Social Education ap 
report of the Fifth National re) on 
held at Puschimavahini_ (Mystic Edu- 
October 11-20 1951) Indian Adu'tor 
cation Association, Delhi, 1955: PP- 


fore, desirable that workers i > auth 
should have in their hands sona of thes? 
tative thinking on the place 
activities in Social education 
what and the how of them. eed. 
to a large extent supplies that n E. 
SI, 
The Seminar worked on the bas i 
a comprehensive working bei Ju 
embodied the thinking of men t Je 
Mathur and A. R, Deshpande. -he 19; 
with seven problems as follows 
of recreational and cultural ac im^ 
Social education; various kin 1 an Es 
activities; problems of reviva y recto] 
Prove ment of existing tradition? oa ‘cal 
tional and cultural activities; Te echancj 
and cultural «ctivities through misan ke 
aids; problems of organisations fm 
equipment—training in var! 
tional and cultural activities. 


* ees 
tivitler ese 


» 
rect’ is 
While there is real need EOT ene ai 
tional activities for the peoP eee ‘ek 
some risk, that like parasites tinal Kegs 
vities will eat away the educa man 
nel in Social education. and uA 
was conscious of the ris ch act 
again it emphasised that otn b 
must be justified by their In^. a150 
ocial education. This role hasis ! 
explained. Further, the Ded hat 
more on cultural ae 
Personality than on purely ; 
nolbvivies. It is in keeping, jb” 
viewpoint that the role 


1 


| 
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Worthwhile hobbies and the educational 


aspects of film/filmstrip shows have 
ceived due acknowiedgement from the 
eminar, 


Ere seek to harmonise the role of the 
in M bent and voluntary organisations 
acil ding recreational and -ultural 
main js for. the people. While the 
Yol, ad Will have to be carried by 
Certain lY bodies, government, too, has 

ese } responsibilities in the field and 

nave been indicated. 


There is little indigenous literature 
= sub 


for the T Ject and it may be worthwhile 
tion to podian Adult Education Associa- 
5.55; TIN out the core of the book—pp. 
Socia] MEI „regional languages, so that 
education workers all over India 
don E t from the corporate thinking 

inar the subject at the Nacional 


Sohan Singh 


a . B 
b Pana (Hindi monthly) Oct. 1955; 
y adh. 7. Aryendra Sharma; Published 
E haturvedi, 516, Sultan- 
d; pp. 76; Price Rs. 11/- 
i" per copy, 


con- 
le under review are of 
Quality and as such have 
for literature of Hindi. 
ti Seetee (a story by Dr. 
ati), Meri Dilli lig 

lU a visit to Delhi by Dr. 
Qi y 4 
deg, Sig Padhyaya). Barra Nyayapriya 

Ve spe Poem by Shri C. B. Rao) 
Peciai 


Mention, 
and Satna, 


n 
Sebags. ts. done much to develop 


uth; ndi and its literature in 

jindi-speaking Souther- 

ig for p eloped interest in an 

Ng, TSN Or d : R 

Big Kalpa Hindi during the past few 

Sng dance deservesa share in this 
e. 


ucation. Vol XXVII, 
m ELS Published for the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies by 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, London. 
Quarterly : Price 2s. 


The Oversea Education reports 
mainly on educational experiments and 
research. carried on in tropical and nus 
tropical areas of British administerec 
territories. The two particularly ter 
esting articles of the five included in 
this issue are “Evaluation: Its nea 
and problems" and A Swahili I ay". 
Its feature ‘Notes’ covers a mwhble su eep 
of educational development in these a ede 
Read with a discerning eye the journa 
can be informative and instructive. 


Journals and Other Publications 
Received. 


e Central Institute 
Alok (Annual of the Central 
of Éducation, Delhi). No. 8, 1955. 


Bibliography on the eet ir 
Modern Languages (Educational Stud ies 
and Documents) 1955. No. XII, Unesco, 
Paris. 


Patna Vol. 


" bs ervev. 
Educational | Obse Annual 


V. No. 4, April 1955. Monthly. 
subscription Rs. 6/- 


arterly of University 

Educator. Quarterly o 1 
Training College, Nagpur. Vol. pw 
July 1955. Annual subscription Rs. 4/8/- 


Fundamental an Arait — 
n Paris. Vol. VII, o. 3, 
Fale 1555. Ama subscription $ 1. 


jw (Hindi Weekly of Social 

d ries kg a Bihar). Vol. 19, No. 38, 

zh Ocroben, 1955. Annual subscription 
Rs l'8j- 


Journal of the Institute of Fducation 
f pie University. (Special Book 
Review Number) Vol. Vh No. 34. Sep- 
tember 1955 issue. Price 6d. 


Mysore Economic Review (4lst Annu- 
al and Independence Day = Speciat 
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Number) Bangalore, Vol. 41, No. 8. 
August 1955, 

Newsletter. Faculty of Education and 
Psychology, Baroda University. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, September 1955, 


Out-of-School Education of Young 
People for Social Responsibility (Educa- 
tion Abstract), Unesco, Paris, May 


1955. Vol. VII, No. 5. Annual Subscription 
$1155: 


Oversea Education, A 
journal. Vol, XXVII 
issue. Published for 
State for the Colonies 

tationery Office, 
subscription 8 s, 


quarterly 
No. 2, July, 1955 
the Secretary of 
by Her Majesty’s 
London. Annual 
including Postage, 
Surge (Fortnightly), New Delhi. Vol. 
"No 7} Friday, ct. 14, 1955 
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n 
And the Youth Festival Number, October 


28, 1955. Annual subscription Rs. 


ie id of 
Shiksha, Quarterly Hindi PER 
the Education Department, U.P. Annual 
ment, Vol. 8, No. 1. July 1955. 
subscription Rs. 7/- 


: i zaji 
Shivajian (The Annual of Shri E 
Preparatory Military School, 
1954-55, 


rol, XX 
School World (Bi-monthly). Mene 
No. 10, October, 1955. Annual su 
tion Rs, 3j. 


x nnu- 
The Durham Research faece Cu 
al Publication of the Institute © No. 6 
tion, University of Durham) 
September 1955, Price 5s. of 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. 
IX, No. 10, Oct. 1955. 
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Black wel] 
A.M i 
SER list cati and educational 
5t of researches in education a e ps P 
Psychology, London, National foundation for educational — é& we 
Search in England and Wales, 1252. 
020—Library Science 
Asheim 
» Lester, e 
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EXTENSION SERVICES IN TRAINING 
COLLEGES—A NEW VENTURE 


Adapted from an address delivered by Sri K.G. Saiyidain at the Seminar held in 
June/July 1955, in Srinagar, 
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that is not there—over which it exercises 
a certain measure of supervision and 
control which varies from State to State, 
Its students may carry on their teaching 
practice in other local schools but they 
are there on sufferance and the College 
cannot exercise any kind of deliberate 
influence over them. The result is that, 
in actual effect, the college loses direct 
and realistic contact with school condi- 
tions and to that extent its training 
becomes superficial and unreal. Again, 
it can maintain no touch with its newly 
trained students anu find out how they 
are shaping in the schools where they 
have been posted. This accounts for 
much of the ineffectiveness which 
characterises their work. Unless there 
is vitalizing contact between theory and 
practice- whatever the field of work— 
there can be no real progress. On the other 
hand, it is equally true that, in a majority 
of our schools, the conditions of work are 
unfavourable to the unfolding and deve- 
lopment of new talent. 


There are many factors which are 
responsible for this state of affairs, but 
thisis not the occasion to analyse them 
in detail Part of the reason is to be 
found in the existing material conditions 
of schools—the low salaries offered in the 
teaching profession and, consequently, 
the indifferent quality of the personnel 
drawn to it, lack of adequate equipment 
and buildings, and inadequacy of appli- 
ances, guide books and other teaching 
aids. It lies also in the incompetert 
guidance offered by administrative 
officers, the feeling of apathy on the part 
of teachers, and the absence of stimulat- 
ing contacts between them and Inspiring 
educationists. The net result is that 
newly trained teachers who are posted to 
an average school find themselves work. 
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ing in a depressing and uncongenial envi- 
ronment and, even when they have the 
necessary competence and enthusiasm, 
they do not get the right kind of encour- 
agement and guidance and, within a short 
period, lapse into indifference or a sense 
of frustration. We have to try and adopt 
vigorous and radical measures to improve 
this sorry state of affairs, 


The Ministry of Education has under- 
taken, or is planning to undertake, a 
number of measures to deal with this 
situation. The schemes for improving 
the salary scales of teachers and 
their social status, the organisation of 
' Conferences and Seminars for teachers 
and headmasters, the establishment of 
holiday homes, research in Training 
Colleges on problems of Secondary edu- 
cation, improvement of the libraries and 
laboratories of Secondary Schools and of 
teaching methods and equipment in 
important fields of study are all part of 
a co-ordinated and carefully thought out 
Scheme for raising the efficiency of Secon- 
dary Schools as well as Training Colleges, 
All this is good, but more remains to be 
done. We have to builda bridge bet- 
ween these general schemes and the hard 
core of concrete improvements in 
individual School There is someti ron 
temptation to imagine—particularly when 
we operate schemes from a centre distant 
from field work—that the formulation of 
.&ood schemes and the provisions of re- 
quisite resources will necessarily result 
in effecting actual improvements, This 
depends largely on whetheran 
school has— or has 
E. uro) ipod. head, 
ative staff with a 
and professional integrity. PEL uid. 


It is for this pur — i i 
pect on individual Pisces e 
echeme has been formulated 
ously the duty of T 
to ee all ve hel 
Schools within its re i 
itself with the Toe aed ud pra 
petence. It has not been Possible E. 
the colleges to Perform this Ron 


partly because they lacked the requisite 
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resources in personnel and equipment 
and partly because there was no admi- 
nistrative set-up to give them the nece- 
ssary authority for the purpose. Under 
this scheme, we shall be able, in co- 
operation with the Ford Foundation, to 
provide each of the selected Training 
Colleges with two additional members 
of the staff, whose main job will be to 
develop these extension programmes, ba 
in addition to give them the requisite 
apparatus and equipment (includiné 
equipped mobile vans) for their work. 
For the first time in the history of thes 
Training Colleges, Extension Depari 
ments will become an integral part E 
their work and they will have the me 

to carry out their new duties. 


The object of this Seminar is to s 
a tentative programme of wors, par 
our pooled wisdom and experience, ting 
will put this venture on a sound f00 vite 
Before we proceed to do so, may Lin ac 


) c 
your attention to one rather bas hile 


that we must bear in mind? say: 
from one point of view, the problem du- 
of the reconstruction of Secon m 5 
cation, is a single national problem, ^^ 
another equally valid point of vue very 
is 10,000 different problems ies fo 
single Secondary School is a aco 
dividual problem or, may be s 
different problems. Our aPpPproaC?, guld 
point of departure, therefore... 
be a study cof the actual EU c 
ineach school with which, we x gb? 
cerned so that we may realise, retweet 
process of co-operative thinking ^ scho? 
the Training College staff and : 
teachers, what the special row inf 
each particular school are anc 5 598 


can be tackled. 


saged as having special problem em 
whose discovery is the first ese ould 
in their solution, What I th 
to visualise is that, as soon 45 ^ yjjshe 
sion Department has been ed visit, oad" 
a College, the staff concerne the H cb? 
school, sit round a table wit stallis? git? 
master and the teachers, CP uctio? 
special problems of recons 
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EXTENSION SERVICES IN TRAINING COLLEGES—A NEW VENTURÉ 


Which it is faced, thrash out possible 
lines of approach and formulate a decisive 
Plan of action in which the role and 
duties of each participant are clearly 
defined. They should not only do this 
ut also ensure that the necessary mate- 
rials, books, teaching aids and the technical 
guidance needed are made available for 
the purpose. Some of these may be pro- 
Vided under this scheme while, for the 
Test, you will have to rely on the budget 
of the college, the resources of the schools 
concerned and, above all, on that un- 
Imited but scarcely exploited source— 
your Own ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
your ability to enlist the help of the 
chool community and of a cooperative 
aPpreciative local community. 


wel) hile this preliminary survey may 
Sugge e fairly comprehensive, I would 
Bin n Bat. asa matter of tactics, too 
the Y things should not be crowded into 
Programme at any one point of time 

Pr 4 concrete, modest and practicable 
Doer mes covering a few of the most 
follow ae Items, be taken up at first and 
erce, SUP vigorously so as to make a 
ic ptible impact on the life and acade- 
Over an gency of the school. I have found, 
Vi mes 1 ver again, that there is more 
Ptojecc a value in a comparatively small 
than ; ?eing implemented successfully 
Stamme „œ much more ambitious pro- 
Madequy, Deing handied incompetently or 
in the gttely. The success that we gain 
ham;. Mer case generates its own dy- 
and m ànd makes later efforts easier 
that ¢ Ore effective. I trust, therefore, 
"St jn, c, minar will devote itself in the 
Probi, ance to the selection of general 
ietese and areas of significant in- 
Bu erene. the curriculum, the syllabuses 
aenses, the Subjects, the teaching of lan- 
tivities * development of co-curricular 
ad out] eand then work out in 
.b uis the actual projects that 
oue cts lee up in each field. Such 
ah most ot { presume, been worked 
Cri, ube OF the colleges and. they will 
receive che benefit of group 


has ism " 

n ; ; 
xc een evaluation. When this 
tension done. a 


cerned with the next stage to which I 
have already referred ie. the stage of 
the survey on the spot of the needs and 
problems of each individual school. When 
I speak of the college staft concerned 
with this work, lam not referring mere- 
ly to the Co-ordinators and Assistant 
Co-ordinators specifically provided for 
this purpose in the scheme but the entire 
staff of the college which has to be inter- 
ested in, and associated with this work, 
The specific staff is provided because 
this is a new activity and we would like 
to give it a good start. Under the gene- 
ral guidance of the Principal, these two 
persons will be on their toes all the time 
toensure that this is done. But, unless 
they are backed by the support of all the 
members of the staff, this activity cannot 
very well survive as an isolated island in 
a sea of indifference or uaconcern! And, 
in any case, that will defeat half the 
purpose of the project which is to make 
the Training College as a whole more 
aware of, and responsive to, the school 
situation. 


I have no delusions whatever that the 
work which is now formally launched and 
which will go on for at least three years 
to begin with, is fraught with many diffi- 
culties—not merely technical but adminis- 
trative. It is a new kind of win: being put 
out in the educational system and it has 
to define its role and establish its bona- 
fides vis-a-vis the existing educational 
machinery. The most important single 
Objective in this connection is to create a 
cooperative atmosphere for this work at 
all levels. The Education Departments 
and the inspecting staff under them must 
not just passively tolerate this activity 
but give active help in ensuring that no 
friction is allowed to develop between 
the extension staíf, the schools and the 
inspection staff. It is for you, out of the 
wealth of your experience, to visualise 
the possible difficulties and points of clash 
and suggest 'pacifying' measures. Again, 
there is the process of preparing the 
staff of the schocls for intelligent co- 
operation in this campaign and you will 


nd the broad outlines of have to discuss how best this can be 
"X are clear, you will be con- achieved. Thirdly, you will have to 
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think out ways and means for 
orienting the staff of the Training College 


itself so as to ensure that maximum co- 
Operation, 


Jn conclusion, I would like to take 
this opportunity provided by the presence 
of the Principals of so many Training 
Colleges and other educationists, to 
stress the importance of the reconstruc- 
tion of Secondary Education that is being 
undertaken in the country at present. 
The estab.ishment of multi-purpose 
Schools, the raising ot Secondary into 

igher secondary Schools, the improve- 


s J involves 
t , establishe Ways of 
thinking and behaviour, the reorientation 
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of teachers’ minds, the change of outlook 
on the part of administrators, the 
development of an experimental attitude 
in Training Colleges and other key points 
and the re-education of public i aee 
Obviously, this is no easy task. It wil 
require honest, intelligent and coopers 
tive effort on the part of all the agencies 
concerned. My personal opinion Is tha 
the crucial position in this multi-pronge 
attack is occupied by the Training 
Colleges and, unless vitalising impulses 
are sent out by them all over the country 
through their trained teachers and thei 
extension work, all our schemes ke 
remain ineffective. Ipray that by zd 
devoted and intelligent work we miea 
be able to avert that education 

calamity. 


K.G. Saiyidain 
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ACTIVITIES AT THE CENTRE 


Conference of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Experts 


À Conference of experts in educa- 
nal and vocational guidance was held 
at New Delhi on September Ist, 1955, to 
'Scuss problems of guidance at the 
Secondary level. Some of the recom- 
Mendations made by the Conference are 


tio 


given below :-- 
l Each secondary school (multi- 
Purpose schools particularly), 


should set up a guidance depart- 
Ment under a trained graduate 
teacher wha will be mainly res- 
Ponsible for the work of the 
SPartment, but assisted by the 
Other teachers in maintaining 
Systematic records of the physical, 
intellectual, and social develop- 
ment of children. 


2, To steer the work of the guidance 
€partments of the schools as well 
aS to give guidance in difficult 
Cases, there. should be a whole- 
time Counsellor for every 25 
Schools, 


State Governments should organise 
training courses fur the guidance 
Ot teachers and counsellors and 
A8sociate with this work Teacher 

raining Colleges, University 

Spartments of Education and 
Psychology, and other agencies 
doing guidance work in their 
respective areas. The duration 
of the cours; should not be less 

an three months in the case 
9f the former and not less than 
One year in the latter. 


4 
The Central Government should 
perve a certain percentage of 
reign and local scholarships for 
5 aning in test construction. 


White adapting foreign tests tO 


Indian conditions due care should 
be taken to see that besides the 
form, the contents of the test are 
also properly adapted. 


6. The educational and vocational 
guidance bureaux should for the 
time being hmit their research 
activities to guidance work which 
is of immediate importance. 


* * * 


Conference of Psychologists 


On September 2, 1955 a conference bie 
psychologists was held to consider p 
recommendations made in Ee J y 
Professors of Psychology. The fo ees 
are the main recommendations o e 


conference: 


1 A National Institute of ri ea 
' devoted to both fundamental an 
applied research. should be set o 
The Institute should have a well- 
equipped laboratory and its main 
function should be to promote 
and co-ordinate research work in 


Psychology. 


The National Institute should fur- 
ther have the benefit of the mae 
ance and direction of a Nationa 
Council of Psychology to serve 
also asa Governing Body of the 
Institute. 


to 


e reau of Psychology in the 

a pes Institute of Education 

should be further developed in 

cooperation with, and under the 

general guidance of the Nationa 
Institute of Psychology. 


The details of work and the financial 
implications of the proposal, wn ge gpt 
by the Committee appointed by the 
Conference are under examination. 

* * * 
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Co-ordination Committee on Syllabii, 
etc. 


/. Some time agoa committee known as 
The Central Co-ordination Committee" 


Was set up to finalise the syllabuses for 
the various diversified Courses to be in- 
troduced in multi-purpose schools, The 
Committee met in New Delhi on the 
24th August, 1955 and again from 
13th to 15th September, 1955. The 
Committee has nearly completed its work 
in respect of Languages, General Science 
Social Studies, Humanities, Technical 
Subjects, Commerce, Agriculture, Home 
Science, and a Part of Fine Arts, 'Syllabii 


in the remaining j 
maiming subjects are 2 
to be finalised shortly, expected 


* * 
Education of the Deaf 


A Seminar on 
the Educati 

o. Deaf was held at Mussoorie Proc 

ERN eptember to 24th September, 

attended by 35 delegates and six 


Observers, drawn £ e 
) fom practising te; Š 
of the Deaf, Heads Of Ines 8 teachers 


d à nstitutions for 
mae representatives of child welfare 
sanisations, and a few social workers 


the Semina A 
an, Deputy Educational RUE 


Ministry of Education, 


rae regarding 
J eat was not enc 
aus from the fact that there are or ] 
2 schools for the deaf in this country 


eaf children recei 
ceive 
d that the Govern- 
thinking of setting 
; which 


handicapped, one of 


formulate new ch would be to 
and welfare of s 


Dr. Bhan e 


itá : 
lationship bere Phasised the Close re. 


een the employment of the 


handicapped and the curricular content 
of their education. This was linked 
with proper vocational training which 
would enable handicapped people to 
obtain employment not merely on grounds 
of sympathy and charity but on their 
efficiency, 


The Seminar was the first of its 
kind in this country and it succeeded in 
formulating a comprehensive programme 
for the education and welfare of the 
deaf in India. Forty—seven resolutions 
covering a wide range of subjects were 
adopted. The Seminar discussed practi- 
cally all important aspects of the educa- 
tion of the deaf including their education 
ac the secondary stage. In addition tO 
formal discussions, several films dealin 
With the education of the handicapped: 
including the film ‘Mandy’, which wés 
such a success in Britain, were shown. 


There was also an exhibition E. 
articles made by deat students which 
proved very popular with the visitors: 
Some of the resolutions adopted by the 
eminar, were: 


l That the objective of the curt’ 
culum in schools for the dear 
should be to prepare the pes 
Child for a normal life in t^ 
community. 

2. That the educational treatment 0i 

deaf children will vary accordi , 

to their individual abilities, 20^ 

therefore, small classes havi" 
maximum of ten children 
necessary, 


a 


e 
3. That the deaf child should, P. 
Provided adequate opportu nyren 
OF contact with norma vet the 
at all stages of school lite, a? cul- 
development of speech an D 
cation of socio-civic sensum 
important. The curria in 
should always aim at fost? pic 
the maximum degree of eco? : 
independence in the deaf ch! 


+ ulum 
4 That at all stages the curri" 
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should aim at the maximum 
physical. mental, moral „and 
spiritual well-being of the child. 


, The Seminar was of the opinion that 
It was possible to impart Secondary edu- 
Cation to bright deaf children, but since 
at present adequate facilities for this 
Purpose do not exist in India, it re- 
commended that the Central and State 
Overnments should establish model 
residential secondary schools for the deaf 
On a zonal basis. It also suggested that 
Until such time as special technical schools 
for the deaf are established, ordinary 
technical institutions should be requested 
9 admit deaf students, and to lay special 
emphasis on their practical training so 
at chey may become skilled craftsmen 
Hd artisans, The Seminar recommended 
Bos in the case of deaf children academic 
P: ifications should be suitably relaxed 
admission to technical institutions 
eve W Of the fact that deafness often 
erely limits the child's ability to receive 

Ade mic education, 


The importance of trained teachers 
the education ofthe deaf cannot be 
SüggoscrOngly stressed. The Seminar 
E ond ed that the State Government 
Colle establish Teachers Training 
term 55 On a zonal basis, and that short- 


fo B 


in suci iresher courses should be provided 
Gove, Colleges. The Central.and State 


assis ments should give financial 
Courses e to the teachers taking up the 
them rand to the colleges organising 
of ;. Iavelline Fellowships to teachers 
Shou] d ous institutions for the deaf 
them ¢ € awarded so as to enable 
deaf i» Visit other institutions for the 
Putri this country as well as other 
Selon With a view to enlarge and 
voltabilier eir scope of work. The 


se Pose of uniform syllabuses for the 


Qo3sed a training colleges was pd 
V it ested that the 
exp e nmenc Was suggest 


Of India should appoint an 

ttee to draw up these 

Th Soon as possible. 

a; e š 

Sency jotting up of a national or State 
Conducting examinations to 


award certificates, diplomas or degrees 
to teachers of the deaf was discussed. 
The general feeling was that such 
teachers do not receive adequate salaries. 
It was recommended, therefore, that 
the scales of pay for teachers of the deaf 
should be the same as those for teachers 
of normal children with equivalent aca- 
demic qualifications except that at least 
five additional increments should be 
granted to the teachers of the deaf after 
they have taken special certificates or 
diplomas for teaching the deaf from one 
of the recognised training colleges of the 
deaf. 


It was unanimously agreed that 
psychological tests should be adopted 
and  standardised for use with deaf 
children in India, and that. in this 
connection, immediate attention should 
be given to an attempt to standerdise 
verbal and non-verbal intelligence achieve- 
ment and aptitude tests. The Central 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, functioning 
under the Ministry of Education, should 
have a special section for the deaf, 


The importance of providing adequate 
educational facilities for additionally 
handicapped deaf children was also 
recognised. Another important recom- 
mendation made by the Seininar is that 
the education and training of the deaf 
and the blind in the same school is un- 
desirable and detrimental to both the 
groups. The Seminar recommended that 
the Ministry of Education should advise 
all the State Governments and voluntary 
organizations working in this field that 
such schools should be immediately 
and completely separated. 

»* * * 
Ali-India Council for Secondary Edu- 


cation 


The first meeting of All-India Coun- 
cil for Secondary Education was held on 
October 3 and 4, 1955. It reviewed 
the work done by the Central and State 
Governments, and discussed the adminis- 
trative and educational problems facing 
the reconstruction of Secondary educa. 
tion in the country. Professor Humayun 
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Kabir isthe ex-officio Chairman of the 
Council and Dr. Zakir Husain, Vice- 
Charcellor, Aligarh University, Vice- 
Chairman. The Council will be assisted 
in its work by Field Advisory Staff who 
will visit and render expert advice to 
Secondary Schools and Teacher Training 
institutions in the country. A competent 
body of educationists will thus be able 
to interpret central schemes to the State 
overnments and vice-versa. 


The Council, which is to have its 
office in Delhi, will not merely be an advi- 
sory body but also an executive body for 
the conduct of each Headmasters’ Seminar 
Extension Services Programme 
started in the 24 training colleges, 


k * * 
'Regional Seminar for Headmasters 

With the ccoperation of the Ford 

oundation, autumn Seminars for Head. 


masters were held at Baroda, Chandig 
ysore and Ajmer 


The Baroda Seminar, Starting on 22nd 
September, 1955, ran for three weeks. 
t was attended by Headmasters from 
ombay, Saurashtra, and Kutch and 
Inspectors of Education, It considered 
the following six Problems in the main : 


1. Preparation and training of tea- 
Chers from multi-purpose schools, 


2. Evaluation and Examination, 


8t Inspection of Schools, 


4. Freedom to schools ; 
ee o's and freedom 
5. The Secondary School Cert; 

. Syllabii of Bombas Certificate 


6. Còmmunity Life in Schools, 


: À programme o 
in different fields of S 


and cultural activities, which included 
excursions to places of historical an du 
cational interest outside Baroda het. 
number of visits to educational in. 
tions in the University, Three voted 10 
sessions of the Seminar were ke. 
the discussion of experiments whic Hea i 
been tried out by participating hos 
masters in their schools and "tour. 
witnessed by Inspectors while n IS 
The detailed report of the Semi: 
under preraration. 


. ich was 
The Chandigarh Seminar Paar $, 
held from October 3 to le "tes from 
1955 was attended by 23 delega and five 
East Punjab, six from Pepsu, sectiona 
from Himachal Pradesh. ae ed into 
meetings the delegates were T a large 
four groups. Each discusse Secondary 
number of topics relating to heads : 
education under the following 
: ervision. 
l. Administration and Super lar 
" ja 
. -curricu 
2. Curricular and  Co-cU 
Activities, 


3. Methods and Means. 


4. Evaluation. "m 
; le 

The groups devoted considerab me? 
to the discussion of the bp em pd 
of multi-purpose schools, the Pit "E 
student — indiscipline, textbog ostia 
Cumulative records, The { pro’ 
resulted in the formulation x pec ols 
which, the Headmasters are ils scho ig 
Work out in their respec ys doode gi 
Wing to the recent disasteey e Se™ ne 
these areas the activities of ¢ i fact ald 
had to be greatly curtailed. shmit © 
elegates from Jammu and Ka n 
not attend on account © 7 
difficulties, * jor, 
sve and © aS 

One of the most instructive i ds 
able of the excursions cra e 
visit to the Bhakra-Nangal 50% 


^ om 
Forty-five delegates E and af 
ravancore-Cochin, Coor Semi? 


chery Participated in the 
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at Yelwal, nine miles from Mysore City. 
There Were 35 Headmasters and Six 
eadmi:tresses irom Government, Dis- 
trict Board, Municipal and Private High 
CAools, and four Inspecting officers. 


All the 18 problems selected for dis- 
cussion were comprehensive, ranging 
rom muiti-pur pose schools, educational 
ance and audio-visual aids, administra- 

in schools, to research in education. 
Both 9vernment, and non-Government 
Schools Were covered. The discussions 
Here lively, Eminent educationists in 
© State were invited to address the 
members and lectures were followed by 
Questions from the audience. 


there were 
» film shows, music and dance 
cl grammes. The Seminar, which con- 
Uded o 


ri 
fop $ toge 


r : 
the Progressive exchange of ideas. A 


detaj à - 
unda ed report of the proceedings is 


fro eadmasters and inspecting officers 
Vindh aJasthan, Delhi, Madhya Bharat, 
attend ey radesh, Bhopal, and Ajmer 
SPeneq je Seminar at Ajmer, which 
Ctober 8 and ran for 
.:he delegates, who were 
studo SIX Sroups, discussed problems 
Pectin t$ Welfare and discipline, 
Ng and touring, improvement in 
v 


class-teaching, examinations and co- 
curricular activities. The delegates 
have undertaken to carry out the various 
projects and observe the results in their 
respective schools. 


* * * 


Inspection of Public Schools. 


The Government of India have ap- 
pointed an Inspection Committee to report 
on the working of certain Public Schools. 
Scindia School, Gwalior, Hyderabad 
Public School, and Daly College, Indore, 
have so far been inspected. 


The opening of 13 new High Schools 
in Delhi during 1955-56 at an estimated 
cost of Rs, 6,81,000/-/- has been approved, 
Three existing Middle schools have been 
upgraded into High schools, 


* * * 


Teaching of Gandhian Philosophy. 


The first meeting of the Sub-Committee 
on the inclusion of Gandhian teach- 
ing in schools and colleges was held on 
l2th September, 1955 with Shri Kaka 
Saheb Kalelkar as Convenor. Discussions 
were held on the various waysin which 
Gandhiji's life and teachings could be 
effectively introduced in Primary and 
Secondary Schools. 


WHAT I$ A CURRICULUM ? 


(This article has been adapted and reproduced with the permission of the 
author, Professor Van Cleve Morris, University of Georgia, and the School Review 


a journal of Education, published by the 
presents not only a brief historical Survey 
us to modern trends in curriculum const 
keystones of any good educational pattern.) 


HAT. is happening to boys and 

girls in the school rooms ? What 
are they studying ? What are they doing, 
thinking, feeling ? Probably no teacher, 
m renocendent would 
er these questions as 
adequately as he i his community could 
À answer is available in 
the school's „Programme which we have 
come to call "the curriculum". 


The curriculum i i i 
€ mis the first criterion 
by which a school is judged. The student 
imself may be more interested in sports 


the business man in the s 
the school building, c de rods 


salaries and working c 


concerned with wh 
in class rooms, 


and activity, I 
to understand 
curriculum’ means, 


t is therefore important 
the term 


In recent 
5 years, there 
and different emphase have been new 
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Department of Education. Chicago. cs 
of education in general but introdu ui 
ruction which is one of the importa 


Historical Aspect 


Since the time education first be 00, 
formally to about roughly the year d up 
it was thought to be essentially p he 
With words. The principal task O rite 
learner in ancient times was tO Wout 
down what someone said. Thus low 
modern lecture was born, With thes”. 
collection of hand-written manust! t ct 
reading came to be an important 25 
of learning, and books eventually 
silent counterparts of the lecture. ity 
torically the lecture has remaine p the 
much the same to our own day v che 
Invention of the printing press esee 
late middle ages opened up an unfor i 
realm of possibility in the commun?" ow 
of ideas. Consequently reading ‘proud! 

ecome the principal channe ried 
which learning is thought to 
On. This conception of ed 
means of recitation, writing an 
tion has been characteristic of mos nda 
tern schools, particularly at the ws H 
school and college levels, But “vork © 
the nineteenth century with the cepti? 
Pestalozzi and Rousseau, the con mert 
of education by action began to jon M. 
To the extent that this inter-4C^ po cb? 
be enriched and made purposefu t. gJof, 
extent the learner learns. he y du 
ment of the science of psycholog ide 
the nineteenth century gave t 
Strong impetus. 


Re-definition of Curriculum "A 


Here then is the turning, 
thinking about the curricu 
have always agreed that t??? THF o 
education is good behaviour gens gut 
cients believed that the deve indi 
good idea in the mind of 9? 


j 
1 


WHAT IS A CURRICULUM ? 


through reading and thinking would 
Iesult in good behaviour. We know now 
that behaviour does not automatically 
follow irom ideas and the discovery of 
this simple fact should lead us to a more 
Sensible form of teaching and learning. 
enables”. to develop good behaviour is to 
E toys and girls to behave in situa- 

ns where good behaviour yields more 


sat 1 
-"iifactory results than bad behaviour. 


bo design and manipulation of such 
cur ations are the primary tasks ofthe 
Triculum builder. 


pune ferriculum in this sense is not 
0 or z of knowledge to be read or listened 
ence of ought about, nor a graded sequ- 
Of civili eXposures to the arts and skills 
Ei enc sation as they have been recorded 
of ey, C.Opedias, It is rather a series 
chil steblenceg through which we wish 
attitude to goin order to emerge with 
deem > feelings and skills which we 
This de !mportant for them to have. 
8$ th y es not mean that children will do 
they wae in school. On the contrary 
Whic} ill only react to circumstances 


and ¿c teacher las himself contrived 
Whic 


fore e are the most likely to call 
of ticul, Ponses from the children. A 


ca taded e in this sense becomes a series 
in B Ctual] XPeriences in which children 
e Y behave, act and participate 

i °cess of living, 
i We 
of nto wuld somehow make a complete 
the ig: al desirable behaviour patterns 
ork e on Y educated adult, we would 
able ig Way to an intelligent and 
ilg Cons proach to the task of curri- 
Ten sho stion, If we desire that 


Suld develop the behaviour 


tore Sibire Tlences in the school where 
Siti satisfa e$ of good citizenship yield 
vane Ship, E 

fou t 


Sone and curriculum worket 
Contriving and creating 
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those circumstances in the school in 
which behavioral responses representing 
these virtues will be called for and will 
be made attractive so that the learner 
will accept them as his way of doing 
things. 


It is significant to note that in this 
respect our traditional modes of teaching 
have been singularly unsuccessful. We 
have required children to learn rules 
of conduct, to verbalise about patriotism 
and moral rectitude hoping against hope 
that the ideas we thereby implant in 
their minds will result in moral and 
patriotic behaviour. The miracle has 
not happened. Instead we are left with 
young people who have learned to evade 
school regulations, neglect school work 
and rebel against all that schools stand 
for. In short they have acquired a 
totally negative attitude towards school- 
ing. 


It isin circumstances like these that 
teachers begin to see the sense of the 
reconstructive definition of curriculum. 
Some teachers are now turning to a kind 
of teaching in which boys and girls are 
actively engaged throughout the school 
day in purposeful projects. These pro- 
jects which are designed either by the 
teacher or by teacher and pupils help 
to build positive attitudes. and a sense of 
fairness and justice,a sense of right and 
wrong in community living which no 
mere memorising of moral catechism can 
engender. Therefore teachers have 
adopted the activity period, the field 
trip, the motion picture, the whole-child 
concept. They believe that the employ- 
ment of these devices will assist in 
making their curriculum one of living 
experiences. Out of meaningful, purpose- 
ful behaviour, real learning comes. 


The Teacher's Role 


It would be misleading to suggest that 
curriculum revision is easy or that the 
teacher could set up a whole new curri- 
cular design in his spare moments. Any 
sound programme of learning experiences 
must be laid out inan intelligent sequence. 
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Any good curriculum must be integrated 
internally so that each learning experi- 
ence can be seen as vitally related to 
the others which make up the educational 
experience of the learner. Full scale 
curriculum planning therefore is arduous 
and complicated, calling for large amounts 
- both of hard practical thinking, and of 
creative imagination, But there are 
always places to start where the indivi- 
dual teacher can take hold of the curri- 
culum making processes and begin to see 
how the new definition of curriculum 
may manifest itself in better practices. 
e main point is that there is nothins 
SO esoteric about curriculum planning 
that the teacher must leave it all to the 
experts. Any teacher can think and 
plan creatively any curriculum develop- 
ment provided he understands the be- 
aviour experience concept outlined in 
these pages, has some imagination, and 


is Professionally minded enough to spend 
some time on it. 


. What can a teacher do? You can 
simply ask yourselt the Question: What 

o I want Jay pupils to be able to do, 
what behaviour Patterns do I want them 
to develop in this unit of teaching ? Ic 
is helpful tojot down the answers to the 
left of a piece of Paper. To the right of 
each listed as much in 
ary the projects, 


activities nces which 
z ; you 
think children should undergo in order 


develop each behavioral outcome 

yourself the question : 
atcould my pupils do individually 
or together to develop this pattern ?" In 


a third column, list those materials 
pieces of equipment, or resources availa E 
for carrying out this activity with re 
pupils. When you have compila Mc 
complete inventory, when you dics? 
exhausted your imagination in this HE 

tion, you will have what might be E ich 
a “curriculum guide", a manual die 
you canuse from time to time to er, 
the unfolding of your curriculum patteri 


When ;ou put these ideas to ware 
in the classroom with the help O ae 
boys and girls, you will actually be ent 
ed in curriculum construction ; for ie 
Curriculum, rightly considered, is each- 
boys and girls learn and not what bc in 
ers teach. The first test of any ils d 
a curriculum is whether the pup! ca 
a Purpose in it. As soon as YOU. 
Satisfy yourself on this point, you ale 
fairly sure that it is educationally that 
able. It is not so much the gul e def 
makes a curriculum as it is the iculum. 
Standing of what goes into a curis 
Butthe guide is a first step in "da i- 
the teacher to break out of the, ssictl 
tional lockstep, When the ded and 
Conception of eucation is discar c ptio 
replaced by the modern bero 
teaching ceases to be drudgery ventuf 
mises to become exciting and a es SU n 
ous. Itis by means of procedury com? 
as described here that teachers ma profes 
to possess a more mature, ind of eh? 
sionally intelligent understandin : 
educative prócess itself. 


js 
Van Cleve Mor?! 
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Assam . 
M. R. S, High School, T itabar. 


Three years ago the Headmaster of 
the School appealed to the students for 
voluntary labcur for carrying out necess- 
ary repairs to the school buildings The 
@Ppeal met with a quick and encouraging 
Fesponse and during the summer vaca- 
tion the boys worked in batches of five 
each and accomplished their job credit- 
ably under the general supervision of 
a teacher, As a result the Head of the 

chool has started the construction of a 


Reo School building estimated to cost 
s. 


The work was begun in June 
and was expected to take four years 
“OF completion, 200 boys were divided 
batches of ten and each batch 
Once every 20 days, under the 
on of two skilled artisans. 


^ The work has made such headway 
hat the school expects to have the new 
ath 1ng completed during 1956. 


The Staff of the school have, | 

*d a study circle and a recreation 
sub, taff iced are held zegulariy 
Proble Current events and present ru 
each VS in education are discussed. t 
the 1 of these meetings suitable books m 
The Ubject are recommended | for "n y. 
Stori teachers themselves contribute short 
and a essays or poems at these peru 
jects Xperts in education and other sub- 
from °F trained and experienced teachers 
Shea i&hbouring schools are invited to 
a long lese recreational activities go 
daily Way to reducing the monotony o 
have poutine in the life of a teacher and 
Sen highly successful. 


Supervisi 


Sole Headmaster of Srigouri High 
ol 3 
b achar 


twee suggests that the gap 
the hen the annual examinat:on and 
Useful ning of the new session can be 


uled up by organising a school 


exhibition in the last week of ie ge ee 
As most of this time is spent by t e 
students in just waiting for the resu t o 
the annual examination, wal 
organised ualer the supervision ol pe 
teachers would not only encourage ve 
development of creative activities ES 
would divert the attention of the pupi s 
froin undesirable pursuits. The parent 
and the general public could as anarteg 
to attend the exhibition, and this wou 
promote parent-teacher contacts nt 
congenial atmosphere At pu exhibi- 
tions geographical, historical, an serati 
fic charts and maps would find a plage, 
and also clay models, photographs, draw- 
ings and paintings. 


To encourage students to do extra 
reading and improve their style of waring 
he suggests that two periods a iem 
should be set aside and p s ps d 
be made for supervised studies for bora 
of classes IV to X. Books fione Po t m 
from the school library will then pe xs y 
during the period set apart. ori the 
purpose, and each student sbon e 
encouraged to take notes of worn 
portions have interested him or perhaps 
a summary and an article or a poem 
based on his reading. The best artic e 
will appear in the Wall magazine 
published weekly. 


This practice has been followed for 
some time in the school and the results 
have been encouraging. Shy boys have 
lost their diffidence and have become 
enthusiastic contributors to the Wall 
magazine. 


Schools in Assam are not usually 
residential and it is difficult for teachers 
to know much regarding the children's 
families or of the conditions in their 
homes. A knowledge of their academic 
achievements, unsupplemented by in- 
formation regarding their background is 
not enough to assist the teacher in 
forming a correct estimate of the pupils 


I" aptitudes, tastes or character and a 
| | closer Integration of their home life with 
n 


| parent teacher cooperati 
that at the commenceme 


his companions and friends 
number, the period of time he 


The replies will b 
teacher in a record-book r 
Purpose, Thereafter fortni 
Meetings will pe held 


» the age of 


entered by 
etained for 
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Nine Primary schools have been up- 
graded to middle schools and five middle 
schools to High schools. There are, thus, 
at present 20 High schools and 65 Middle 
schools; the number of teachers has gone 
up considerably. 


It is proposed to establish a Bureau of 
ucational and Vocational Guidance in 


the State, and more multi-purpose 
Schools. 


Four teachers have been deputed for 
training in Library Science, 14 for train- 
ing in Crafts, 11 for A. C. C. training 


du ane for training in the teaching of the 


Bombay 


of E: connection with the introductio? 
lversified courses, in the State 

echnical, 15 Agricultural, 26 Commer- 

cial, 15 Home Science and seven Fine Arts 


iversity, 


guardia to discus : 
will Be e ME eadn courses have been started in the various 
where sewn T these meetings ani To dary Schools with effect from June 
d. H essary, the gu : 53 an begi : s; on- 
a be invited to "nid oe Concerned wards There hee ante be res- 
o sented ar teacher association effect Ponse both bo din aoe and the 
tequent um dc teachers managements of the schools in the imple" 
n Hat ; : > : 2 
eir pupils’ homes oo of this scheme since the d 
* * il question offer wide choice tO diné 
| h S whocan selecta course accor a 
| Bhopal i their aptitudes, It is hoped that 
| a next four years when these CO 
The Post-Graduate Basi ab? duced inall the higher $ 
Sa ege was recently ope E Teachers’ X!) aitandards (i, e. standards su 
| aiyidain, Additional ^ae by Shri KG -/ the scheme will bear fruittul rest gs 
| Overnment of infa Secretary to the i dh Interesting feature of these COU 
Cation. Hitherto Bhopal had E of Edu. or ga are located in Gove 
imi a een send. i -MOvernment Secondary 


In such a w 


the 
expanding enefits of the scheme to ê 


arger number of students, 


sain, Vice. 


this institution, The A. C. C 
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[ ay as to function as C? 
utside Bhopal tates for pupils from other schools ng 
ege wil al the surroundi i exten 

ege will meet Ing locality, thus uch 


"T4 
The Apostolic Carmel Mount Car” 
0nvent, Nana’; Peth, Poona- 


o 
. . ] » fe 
Social Service isa special ferit did 
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very good work in one of the villages periment in Rural education. 
Sacrificing their pocket money and their school was first started in 1944 on the 
main Poona-Nasik Road (the centre of a 
rural region where a number of roads 
converge), they kept before them the 
model of the ancient Gurus with certain 

A group of ten students from each modifications which the passage of cen- 
Class was selected to repair the school turies have rendered necessary. 
felt that something should be done to 
stop the decay of rural civilisation which 
is caused mainly by the exodus of all 
able men from villages to cities. 
initial success came when the inhabitants 

This school was converted intoa multi- of Narayangaon were persuaded to sub- 
Turpose High school with effect from ject themselves to self-imposed taxation, 


Tee time to help the poor. 


The New School, Junnar (Poona) 


Walls in cooperation with the staff 


S. P. H. High School, Bordi 


yne 1055 offering agricultural courses. 
e School has about ten acres of land 
I Paddy, flowers and fruits are grown. 


tie i 

and spnnected with rural development, 

E lort-term courses are organised for 
t agriculturists, 


ad Agricultural School was organised 


e $ : 
able fesidential arrangements are avail- 
arsee P large number of pupils. The 


omi : > DO 
that nf from villages with the conviction 
Brea], ^ In mates of the hostel would be 


Would, Penefitted by the training they Poona in January this year. 


An extensive site of 183 acres outside 
the village, mainly waste land, was plough- 


Nam apanese method is used in the culti. ed and cultivated by 
l lon of paddy. The school has always efforts of the 


b j h aed 
yeda prominent partinallthe activi. There are small 
pomegranates, guavas, Malaya coconuts, 


and lemons, and it is proposed to planta 
patch of vines this year. Kitchen graden- 
ing has been fairly successful 
elbe first Rural Workers Training is also a small dairy unit of six buffaloes. 
ay which later developed into the The most notable achievement 
development of poultry. 

Conducted at Bordi by this school. devised a new incubator of its own for 
i hatching 320 eggs at a time. 
the biggest incubator worked on kero- 
The school reports 


orchards of 


The school has 
It is so far 


a anchayat of Bombay has opened, sene. with pride 
t Gholvaq. a ma ees for Parse boys thatat the All-India Exhibition of Poul- 
try held in Bombay they won the first 
prize, a success which was repeated in 
The Deve- 


ni receiving in this High school, 
tion 3a completely cosmopolitan insti- 
i. The media of instruction are 


w, " 
n High School, Shahupuri, Kolhapur-2 


Si = 
Active è 1951 the school has rendered 


boc tPanese methods of growing rice 


n employed, 


,'idvyamandir, Narayangaon 
Strict) has carried out an ex- 
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lopment Commissioner of Bombay State 
has recently discussed a scheme with the 
school authorities whereby they are to 
l and Gujarati. There are at be made responsible for supplying good 
about 250 students under training, pedigree fowls to Development Centres, 
With the oil engine and pump set up on 
the well and with four reservoirs built 
for storage in different parts of the site, 
irrigation has become easier and a magni- 
ficent public park can now be planned. 
Service in preparing trained stu- Since 1953 each boy has been in the habit 
Spera armers for the country. In co- of pledging himself to planting and rear- 
ultur 9n with the Department of Agri- ing a tree in the course of his school 

J career so that his memory there may 
always remain green. 


This year two new projects have b 
taken in hand. A bund has b a 
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across the nala on: the river side of the 
site to serve as a manure.store for the 
school farms. One of the classes has 
undertaken to make a garden ^n a hillock 
near the river which commands a lovely 
view. 


The school takes pride in serving the 
public in a number of ways. It collected 
and donated a sum of money.to the Dis- 
trict Local Board to get the Narayangaon 
Gunjalvadi Road made. It raised a 
donation of half the cost of the causeway 

| across the river Meena, and persuaded 
the Conservation Department to contour- 
bund the whole area between the Ganpir 
Hill and the Meena river to the south of 
the village. Asa result of this ‘soil ero- 
sion has been completely stopped and the 


supply of waterin all the wells has been 
raised. 


The Vidyamandir since June 1955 has 
een recognised as a multi-purpose school 


by the State Government. Out of 
y 40,000, to be spent for additional 
uildings, implements, and live-stock, 


Rs. 6,800/- will be contributed by the 


Bombay State and R 
Central Government. By SUAM By she 


The success of Vidyamandir must be 
traced in great measure to the social 
Workers established at Nar rh. 
School feels that à great n 


School, 
p siment 
small savings, This activity which os 

nk’ is conducted 
besis of the Postal avings Bint end 
s 


elected students 
under 
aanre of one member of the t- 
: Verage savings range from s 
WO to Rs, 150/-. f e. 


ledgers and Sitbdtas egular cash books, 


tained, withdr. 
? aw 
à week, M 


al forms are main- 
being Permitted once 
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New English School, Tilak Road, 
Poona. A model relief map of Bombay 
State has been made by the students of 
the school and moulded into plaster to 
ensure permanency. The entire work 
was done by the students under the 
supervision of the Geography Staf. 


An exhibition presenting incidents 
connected with the life of Lokmanya 
Tilak, one of the founders of the school, 
was held recently and a number of charts 
Photographs and outline maps were 
prepared by the students under guidance 
from the teachers, The exhibition was 
a great success. 


Shri Gopal High School, Poona, , d 
annual feature of this institution is f 
undertake some educational 
during the summer vacations. x 
school has a small workshop whet? 
models for the project are prepares. 
Last year the model selected was Ese. 
part of the Himalayas where the ec 
Jamuna, Ganga, and Alaknanda ta 


s| with 
their source, It was a scale mode ves 
actual Idin 


miniature rivers and bul 
The train journey to Dehra D 
shown by a ‘remote control elect 
train. Coloured lights fixed the loce te 
of the important places by approx! 
models on the map. 


The Aryan Education Societ: "iB 
School, Palghat, has undertaken à Petudy 
in standard X to encourage 59 7 ged 


T n 
and make the library nct 
n 


: E a 
done during the regular periods jotted 


few periods. Pupils are expected Pres 

lessons with the help of question? ords 
ind out the meanings of unkno WT. an 
from dictionaries and encyclopa 
to write answers to the quer”) 
and in particular to derli 

difficulties. When their note a 
sent in for inspection at the €D*: 
month, the teacher explains Ex 
Points. This habit encourages 


s 
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to make more use of reference books and 
to collect information on their own. 


* * * 
Coorg 


The Central High School, Mercara 
(with Technical, Science and Commerce 
Courses) and the Government High 
School, Ponnampet (with Agriculture and 
Fine Arts courses) have been converted 
into multi-purpose High schools end 
the ninth class in these two schools has 

een opened during 1955-56. Arrange- 
Ments are being made to provide these 
igh schools with furniture and equip- 
Ment according tothe draft syllabii and 
© construct the required buildings. 


b Three Government High schools have 

een selected for improvement in Science 
teaching, Improvement of libraries in 
all the five High schools is also being 
undertaken. : 


G Weaving and spinning sheds at seven 
Overnment Middle schools are being 
constructed, 


* š * 


Delhi 


Although Delhi was the first State to 
Toduce the Higher Secondary system ot 
Ucation, the 1947 disturbances retarded 
hat ogress. From 1955-56, however, steps 
ee een taken to implement the ré- 
Catign dations of the Secondary Edu- 

e 2 Commission. With effect’ from 
Teco current year no High school will be 
; reed by the Delhi Directorate of 
Seco tion or the Board of Higher 
Schoo ety Education, Delhi, as all High 
Seco, 5 êre to be converted into Higher 
hay, dary schools. Four High schools 
The, therefore, been, thus, converted. 
mu]; te to be later converted into 
"Purpose schools. 7 


in 
ed 


d ER - 
sti improvement of teaching in 11 
choot 'f Schools is contemplated, and 12 
lbraries will be set up; cratts are 


to be introduced in eight middle depart- 
ments of Secondary schools. During the 
second Five-Year, Plan period 77 High 
schools will conform to the higher secon- 
dary pattern. Ten High/higher Secondary 
schools will be converted into multi- 
purpose Higher Secondary schools. Ten 
Middie schools are to be raised to 
the Higher Secondary standard during 
the Plan Period. It is proposed to 
open 15 Middle schools and one Public 
school... Crafts will be introduced in 
middle departments of 15 Government 
High and Higher Secondary schools and 
five private institutions willalso receive a 
$rant-in-aid in this respect. / Seventy- 
five schools will be provided with better 
facilities for the improvement of teaching 
science and social studies, and for the 
improvement of school libraries. 


reorganisation and 
improvement of Secondary education 
during the second Five-Year Plan is 
expected to involve a total expenditure 
of Rs. 141.30 lakhs. 


The scheme of 


M.B. Girls’ Higher Secondary Schocl. 


The school has 786 pupils on its rolls. 
All take an active part in the Pupils 
Parliament. The ‘Cabinet’ consists of four 
‘Ministers’ each in charge of a portfolio— 
Information, Recreation and Entertain- 
ment, Health and Discipline. The office 
bearers in each case are elected by the 
pupils themselves, and receive, when need 
arises, the guidance and help of individual 
teachers. The “Ministry” of Information 
is allotted the task of keeping students 
abreast of current news through talks, 
lectures, and magazines. It is also res- 
ponsible.for organising debates. 


All social functions, National Days, 
and festivals are organised and celebrated 
under the guidance of the “Ministry” of 
-Recreation and Entertainment, while the 
"Ministry" of Health appoints Health 
Inspectors.for the varicus classes ard 
rules the Junror Red Cross Society. The 
“Ministry. of Discipline. works with the 
help of: the 19ctlass monitors elected by 
the pupils of each class. Rules are framed 
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by the pupils themselves regarding 
punctuality, cleanliness, good manners, 
honesty, and integrity, and every effort 
is made to see that these rules are 
observed in class and on the playground. 


In addition the pupils have formed a 
geographical and historical society, a 
Ramblers' Club, and an Arts and Photo- 
graphy Club. Excursions are organised 
frequently and the school has its full 
share of extra-curricular activities. 


* * * 
Himachal Pradesh 


The State Government has concen- 
trated on strengthening and expanding 
educational facilities up to the secondary 
Stage. In order that students may not 
find any violent break in the curriculum 
and in the methods of teaching while 
Passing from a Basic to a Secondary 
School the system of Secondary education 


is being closely integrated wi i 
i ] with Basi 
Primary education. . 


Steps are being taken to convert High 
Schools in the State into Higher 
Secondary schools. Some of these High 
Schools are to be converted into multi- 
purpose schools, Adequate provision is 
eing made to improve Science and 
libraries in Secondary schools, and for 


the introduction of crafts i 
e ts in so 
Middle schools. meok the 


Two Middle scho ls | 
Pe to High sells 8 
Schools to Middle st i 

timary schools "i Pr ms um 
uring the current financial year, 
* * 


Madhya Bharat 


ave been up. 
lower Middle 


* 


‘To meet the growin 
; t th g€ dem 
rouge education, five Pone che 
ae s mane pen upgraded to Middle 
A overnment High 
for boys have been raised to die vue 


Intermediat 
e 
ration. colleges for general edu- 


The Board of Secondary Education 
met in the third week of September, 
1955 to discuss the implementations of 
the recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission. The report of 
the sub-committee, appointed to suggest 
the various methods of reform, is under 
consideration, 


* * * 


Madhya Pradesh 


Through a systematic organization of 
Educational Seminars at various places in 
Madhya Pradesh, a laudable attempt i$ 
being made to inculcate a new attitude 
in teachers and administrators alike- 


Twenty-two Government High schools 
have been converted into multi-purpose 
Higher Secondary schools, one each at th 
District Headquarters in the State. , pror 
visions have been made for 22 Den 

umanities, 7 Commerce, 8 Agric 
ture, and 8 Technical courses. Provisio 
has also been made for the teaching ? 
crafts in these schools. 


Ten Government High schools are 2 
be provided during 1955-55 with improve 
Ment of facilities for the teaching jo 

cience at an expenditure of Rs. 2*5, 
(non-recurring) for schools. forty-five ided 
vernment High schools will be Prove 
with an initial grant of Rs. 15,000 for labo? 
tories for Genetal Science and for pres 
ing equipment and appliances for €T 
and the teaching of Social Studies. 


" er 

Each of the 22 multi-purpose Hr 

econdary schools has to be given ^heit 

of Rs. 5,000 for the improvement xil will 

School libraries and 40 High schoo'? -i 

be assisted for the same purpose 

Rs. 2,500 each. 

intrO^ 

The teaching of crafts is to Bs "Stat 
duced in 75 Middle schools in th* 

uring the current year. 


vidy? 

The Prantiya Shikshan Maher na 

laya, Jabalpur, isto be given Sons | 
equipment and staff and exten 
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the buildings during the current year 


at an estimated non-recurring cost of 
Rs. 16,000. 


A Centre for the training of Craft 
Instructors is to be opened during 1955-56. 


During 1955-56 it is proposed to train 
areer Masters at the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau attached to the Prantiya 
ikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur, and 
*t training centres proposed to be opened 
Y the Government of India. 


ti For this purpose and for the prepara- 

On of tests for Vocational Guidance at 
d © secondary stage, a Vocational Gui- 
ance Bureau is being set up at the 

ahavidyalaya, The colege has been 
with a better library and a 
Seminar section consisting of 
Cer on Special Duty, and six assis- 
set Professors of education has been 
by UP» The entire expenditure is borne 


0 g è 
a the State Government in this con- 
ection, 


scha Qur agricultural Higher Secondary 
e „> Were established last year and 
pore have recently been opened. 
lop; 59 Workers in agricultural deve- 
oug schemes will also be taught 
Six 45! these schools. In addition to 
High schools already 
Prop two additional High schools are 
Sed for 1956 57. These schools 
tion pant specific and terminal edu- 
And in 9T semi-skilled or skilled trades 
~anipula Tatts or occupations regarding 


and id tive skill, workshop practice 
SE p m working habits. The danger 
8tvin veture Specialisation is avoided by 


I cational education a liberal base. 
n 
H fhe two Technical High schools 
er tate, one at Jabalpur and the 
Cat; ‘AMraoti, students are given 
pidama m liberal subjects, and in the 
Abc trical s „of Civil, Mechnical and 
Neg ttde “gineering according to their 
Titing D. ~ Otkshop practice and Engi- 
Coys sch a wing are compulsory subjects. 
"se iO0ls have a pre-Engineering 
ich leads to admission into 


Engineering Colleges. In addition, trade 
courses are provided so that on leaving 
school students can proceed to institu- 
tions teaching Higher Engineering or 
start their own small workshops and 
make a living. 


In the last week of September 1955 
the Education Department organised a 
Seminar at the Prantiya Shikshan Maha- 
vidyalaya, Jabalpur. The Seminar pro- 
ved useful in clarifying certain basic 
concepts of the multi-purpose schools 
and dynamic methods of teaching. 


* * * 


Panjab 


Thirty four High schools are to be 
converted into multi-purpose schools, 
and 18 High schools are to be given a 
grant of 15,000 rupees each for the im- 
provement of existing facilities in teaching 
Science. Ninety High schools will be given 
a grant of Rs, 15,000 each for improving 
General Science laboratories providing an 
equipment and appliances for crafts, and for 
proper teaching of Social Studies, A train- 
ing centre is to be started for teachers 
crafts, and facilities for training teachers 
at the Government Training College, 
Jabalpur, will be extended. One hundred 
and twenty High schools have been 
given a grant for the improvement of. their 
libraries. The managements of the non- 
Government High schools in the State 
applying for recognition are being told that 
they must be prepared to introduce courses 


in Agriculture, Commerce, Science or 


Technology, (at least two groups) when 
the pattern of Secondary education in 
the State is changed to the multi-purpose 


ty pe. 


Rajasthan P 


ixty Primary schools have been 
M to Middle schools, and 20 
Middle schools to High schools since 
July 1955. Science has been introduced 
as an optional subject in five High 
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E EL STATES 
THE EDUCATION QUARTERLY AROUND THE 


The test is now passing 
through the process of stand- 
ardisation, and has already been 
administered to pupils in 


| Schools and 25 high schools have 
Ji been converted into multi -purpose schools 
| with assistance from the Centre, Twenty- 
a four selected Secondary schools have been 


Intermediate Examination. In the former, 
six subjects have to be offered, but only $ 
five are offered in the latter except in the 
agriculcural group. There are six types 


Vindhya Pradesh 


The improvement of libraries in eien 
igh schools has been sanctioned by the 


; i zi Secondary schools of the State. 
sanctioned Rs. 11000/- each for general of Higher Secondary schools: Literar EUM M LEE with 
improvement. : Scientific, ^ Agricultural, Comme the recommendations of the Secondary "wv aiae ai 
* Constructive or pre—Technical, an ucation Commission, and purchase 
* * Aesthetic. Hindi with Sanskrit is one of books and equipments amounting to ee o 


subject with independent emphasis on 
each, and a modern Indian language other 
than Hindi alternated with a moder 
European language have been made 
compulsory throughout the four you 
course. General knowledge has beer ( 
removed from the curriculum at present 
butinstruction in Physical Training hc. 
tinues to be compulsory. In the first tW 
Years' course Mathematics for boys ane 
ome Science for girls have been ma ts 
compulsory, A weightage of two subjec L 


Rs. 20,003/- has been approved. Six gradu- 
ate teachers are also being sent for train- 
NS in librarianship outside the State. 


l under different components of 
Travancore-Cochin 


the scientific ability is pro- 
. Two teachers were deputed for train- Hee 
ing in Vocational guidance to the Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, New Delhi, They have been 
entrusted with the work of organising 
a State Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, 


. The Government have sanctioned the 
HüProvement of teaching in crafts in 
five High schools. Along with the 
HDPrOvement in teaching anyone of the 
:OlOwing four subjects will also be 
Introduced : 


(c) One Lauguage-À chievement . Test 
( Bengali) 


? 


After a preliminary analysis 
of the different aspects of 
language attainment for pupils 


se VII and VIII 
A one-week Seminar for h of classes VI, 


\ eadmasters 
of High schools was 


Spinning a caving. 
held at Sh Pinning and Weavin 


cmt : e) 
(Junior, High school stage), 
f encottah has been given t5 those prescribed under oe ee are now being cons- 
rom September | 3rd to 9th, Points the Constructive or pre- Technical grouP- 2 Gardening. tructed under different heads. 
peering the reorientation of the educa. he intention of the Board in regare ts | 
Secondary ducant mmended by EE. fhe introduction of vocational siba 3. Tailoring, (d) One Achievement-Test in Mathe- 
; En mmission, and in all through the fcur years' cour matics. 
the Heim ME taken so far on to SO group the subjects offered for po 4 Wood Work & Bamboo Work, ' 3d 
ere discussed, examinations that while providing ee and Clay Modelling. The test en covering 
tnn sound general education as an intr , he Content-area as lai y 
we fur Heads of High Schools tion to university studies, they should Mi The introduction of crafts in 20 x the Board of Secondary 
er que to attend the Regional also fit students to enter upon hig da iddle schools has been sanctioned. Education, West Bengal, for 
Dar of Headmasters held at Specialised i hnical and PI9- he three classes, namely, VI, 
Bsngalore. fessional institut E pow" existi * * * VII and VIII (Junior High 
£ institutions. n 2 nto is be 
i , schem ificati bjects 1 . ol stage). Progress is be- 
air d ri ee Ser, study, main ee oe done away West Bengal purs s the WAY S 
ic sci ived poarts and domes. with s ti ontinues p. i in different areas o e 
ar bead it died ben from the Centre figure as ae subject fos Bureau of Educational and Psychological, subiect, 
tees for Mops d Ge c sub-commit- classes IX to XII. The examination rse atarch, David Hare Training College 
t has been adede are pre curricula in the fina] two years E e ‘ie In the second areas of von RE 
E e revised has b i i arts Wl^ e : metric instrumen 
evt ae Introduced in Clases view indt sing ch ‘dead of compos i th Among other research activities of certain Je selection and evalua- 
Soda daring Ie Form IV simulta- subjects Genghis in’ aeriou toute to an gh follo, teau mention may be made ef the v tem oem in the teacher em 
-3/. : A ro Owin í : e expected to tio Teaching-Aptitude 
candidates t more tbo b § projects which are exp K amme. One e 
e * * knowled H Wer udin 4 BE helpfu in meeting the long-felt needs Bam Iready been constructed and 
ge of each subject. the two important areas in education. Test has a erimental validation. 
aem Prades Hindi he medium 1! | E now c ity Inventory for pupil- 
indii ne t M Pan ersonality- M: 
- Under th ; instruction A em Ehe four TE is of The first area covers all the activities mag Ee wellunder way. Preliminary 
Beendet t e M Higher Secondary course af Secabdare education. “yt Prop ureau that are related to the ale of the provisional 112 items has 
: Ie will be two public exami 1 A ination,” a at eped Scheme of Educational Guidance ed. The work on ‘Scoring 
nations ; one at the end of th 7 also the medium of examination , | t th Hie or oue: : hool been completed. A 
y : the first two ¢ did ngue ed | Stag. End of the Junior High scho 2 -y has been undertaken. n 
years’ course, comprising classes 9 andidates whose mother-to low? | ag | : re being the inventory he teaching pro- 
10th and called i es 9th and anguage oth han Hindi are 9; ghê. deve] ne following groups a Aptitude-Scale for the te ) 
t the High School Exa: other than eset h eloped fo DCU d analysis 
i - i i t the purpose. : der construction, and analy 
nation, and the other at th ination t the discretion of the Chairma prove fession is un A : 
] at the termination Board; : wer th ta, obtained for the purposes 
E ehe last two years course consisting theta di eg uos es ^C rdu. i One Group Intelligence Test of the ned on page 435) 
Classes XI and XII and called the een an ehion * ‘Paper-pencil form) ; 
: x E 1 
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LESSONS IN THE LIBRARY 


This 
of the editor a 


A scheme for introducing boys and girls, 
School, to the adult 
departments of a library has been in 
operation in Sheffield since 1942. Boys 
and girls from the Secondary modern 


A secondary modern school visit 
usually lasts and three-quarter 
numbering 40 is 


; library staff 
group is engaged 
TE prele departments, t 
8t work among the refer 
Pproximately half-way a 
morning the two groups change over both 
groups thus receiving the same instruction, 


eference books tak 
es 
place, not in the reference library itself 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica and other 


dictionar- 
the 


1 Then 
doe pe pers UE given out--a [odes 
one tor each child to and 
c the class Sets to 


article condensed from the Journal of Education, London, by permission 
: nd this author shows how public librariesc an cooperate with schools in 
introducing children to a bigger world of books, 

value in stimulating children's interest in books ou 


It is an experiment of particular 
tside the class-room.) 


the simplest piece of deduction. The 
second asks for one fact, but does not, say 
where it is to be found. Actually, it E 
always contained in more than one book, 
and generally in several. Thus we bita 
first what is mainly an exercise in fin ve 
the right place in an alphabetical e 
ence, and second, in selecting a sour 

of information. A typical paper runs: 


1. Inthe Encyclopaedia Britannic 
Vol. II, find ‘Hollyhock’. 


(a) Of what country | 
hollyhock a native ? 


is the 


d : nt 
(b) In what month is this pla 
in its prime ? 


2, (a) In what year was 
Livingstone, the 
explorer, born ? (He 
in 1873.) 


(b) Write on the line being 
* name of the book in 
you found the answer. 


che 
sich 


ch 
It will be obvious that, with Es 
young readers, and in so short a tin hod 
attempt can be made to suggest m" ard* 
of study or to set up critical oe ide? 
€ aim of the talk is to present t f pre 
of the reference book as a source o s ar 
cise information and the questio? rrect 
Shaped to allow of only one with s 
answer. The child is thus facet truc. 
: Ww. uw n : ins r 
single definite objective and the herb? 
ing librarian can see ata glance W 
e has succeeded in reaching it. ;cal 
‘in the prac” gn 
Much of the success in t upo” cal 
exercises naturally depends habeti^ 
Understanding of simple alP 


order. This point is stressed in the 
printed brochure describing the ditferent 
stages of the visit, which is circulated to 
Schools. It is also suggested that a visit 
tothelibrary should be followed by a 
revision lesson in school, part of which 
may be devoted to marking the written 
exercises. On leaving the library the 


has been started. A provisional form of 
the rating scale for evaluating practice- 
teaching has been pre pared, and is to be 
tried on an experimental basis this session. 


Ballygunge Government High School, 
alcutta 


. With a view to enlisting the respon- 
‘ve cooperation of students in. the 
Management of the institution and giving 
them @ sound training in the exercises 
9f their tights and responsibilities, a 
pencil of students has been set up. This 
Tovides the maximum ópportunity for 


LESSONS IN THE LIBRARY 


teacher is handed a complete set of ‘keys’ 
(answer papers) so that each child may 


be able to check his own work. The 
key gives a list of books from which the 
second question could have been 


answered. 


P, E. Charlesworth, 


(Continued from page 433) 


the development of students’ character 
and for leadership. The Council helps 
in maintaining discipline in the school, 
conducting social functions, and. co-curri- 
cular activities, undertaking social service 
and civic duties in school, and fostering 
esprit de corps amongst the boys. 


At the Krishnagar Collegiate School, 
Nadia, half-hourly staff meetings are held 
each day at the end of school hours. 
Concrete problems of teaching and dis 
cipline arising during the course of che 
day are discussed and future policies 


chalked out. 
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ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


Australia 


A new School of the Air i i 
covers, believe it or not, ur gens 


tered over 10,000 Square miles of Cent. 


highly successful. Switching dio 


the teacher 


School song and Says: 


“Now let’s hear is li 
who i 
WEN is listening ! 
She then to i 
uches a switch 
ol Panel at her elbow, and Shae 
the crackling noises, through the = 
uS plain, mountain, and desert 
which the network covers, come the 


voices of children, Th i 
es them all, School kis hee Ep 


Children are grouped according to age 
and 
ne and roll ca ls conducted Over 


won their confidence, Afte p e 
Sessions some of them talk to 
Over the net-work discussing t 


Among the ambitious programme out- 
side the syllabus, in which the students 
take part, are radio plays which have 

een extremely successful. 


(Courtesy-Commonwealth Today) 
* * 


Britain 


The cost of education in England and 

ales has risen by over £ 100 million in 
the past three years, Much of this is 0? 
account of the increase in school popes 
ticn and improving the conditions of the 
teaching profession, Some of it has b 
used for new Policies. It is interest! 
to note that 44.6% of this sum goes t^ 
wards teachers’ salaries and superannt 
tion, There is general agreement E 
the teachers in Britainare tco few ont 
Oversize classes are possibly the mo? 
outstanding problem, 

Britain pays £ 400 million a yea? on 
education out of which sum nearly £s 
milion a year goes to school building 
Since 1945 no fewer than 5,000 perma. 
buildings of all types have been comP car 
ed, Providing an answer to the ean he 
tional problenis caused by the war. | ihe 
atest and most com prehensive of O45 

Ucation Acts came into being in con 
Providing among other things, free Se sult 
dary „education for all with the ide 5 
that it become necessary to provi ork 
very large number of new schools. dil 
n this direction has since been ste? art 
on the increase, and today a great com 
of the building programme has bee? a 
Pleted. A fundamentally difterent 
roach requiring a high degree of coset 
tion between manufacturers, en chai 
and architects coupled with new vildiné 
que materials has gone into the Be 
of new Schools, 


e 

, L5 

À new residential special schon jl 
first school of its type in Britai 


Provide secondary education with a 
technical or art bias for deaf boys. The 
Burwood Park School as it is called near 
alton on Thames will take about 39 
eaf boys over the age of 11 who have 
achieved some command of language and 
have learned to use speech as their 
normal means of communication. It is 
hoped that some of the pupils will event- 
ually take their place in technical schools, 
technical colleges, or colleges of art. 


The selection of pupils will be the 
responsibility of the school Sovernors. 
lé school is under voluntary manage- 
ment and will be recognised by the 
Titish Ministry of Education. 


A A two-day Conference was organised 
Go. ndon last June by the National 
ani ee for Visual Aids in Education 
ual Aid. Educational Foundation for Vis- 
E s. The main theme of the Con- 
visual 5 Was to convince the public that 
Ssary instruction in education was nece- 
could ut it was emphasised that no aid 
only replace a good teacher and equally, 
visu n the hands of-a good teacher could 
al aids be of any use, 


Ta Special feature of the Conference 
mation International exchange of infor- 
Were g about visual education. There 
Vis *ctional meetings on filming nature; 
Ward chittetial in the education of back- 
Telig: CDildren; the use of Visual aids in 
Of Sci Instruction and in the teaching 
Spe, l Studies in secondary schools. 
lluseretS from abroad discussed, with 
E pe öns, the use of. educational films, 
Ince Se their views on the use of films 
Secon Caching of history in Primary and 
Acceso TY schools, The importance of 
Ñ the RS Istorical documents of all kinds 
ae ae ing of history was stressed. 
ar. ences CS were poor in documentary 

Sbhie z of history and though photo- 
pe Pfu], tb roduction and film strips were 

t. Fj,*Y, Were unable to evoke the 
Dune id however, gave the required 
bil the aPProach. They could guide the 
into to see E 1 the data of events, helping 
Othe, C?nnections, and gain insight 
Periods of history. 


ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


Discussing rural schools the Minister 
for Education in the United Kingdom in 
a recent statement in Parliament said 
that the biggest increase in any one year 
in the number of secondary schools would 
occur in 1958 and the demands for school 
buildings needed on this account were 
now reaching a climax, 


Rurai reorganisation was expected to 
cost 10 million to 50 million sterling 
more than originally contemplated largely 
because many new Secondary schools 
needed for this purpose had to serve 
both town and country. 


The shortage of scientific man-power 
in general and of teachers in particular 
has been a dominant theme of late in 
Parliamentary discussion. It is felt that 
a shortage of scientific man-power is 
threatening the expansion of the 
industrial atomic energy programme, 
There is a nation-wide shortage of 
certain types of Scientists and Engineers 
and steps are needed to attract trained 
men and women for future service, One of 
the greatest tragedies was the early 
leaver from the Grammar school. The 
report on early leaving showed that 11% 
did so because of poverty at home, 23% 
because they were offered a job and 33% 


because they wished to be independent, 
* * w * 
FRANCE 


World Network of Youth Projects 


Youth workers from 12 countries met 
in Unesco House, Paris from November 
2nd to 5th to discuss Unesco's programme 
of work with youth throughout the 
world. Chosen by the Director General 
to form a Consultative Committee on 
Youth Work, these 24 men and women 
represented international youth organisa- 
tions with greatly varying tendencies 
and methods, and the Governments or 
National Commissions of Burma, the 
Gold Coast, Cuba, United States, France, 
Hungary, Japan, Lebanon, Peru, Philip- 
pines U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 
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One of the main subjects for discussion 
was a new Unesco project— Associated 
Youth Enterprises. Under this pro- 
gramme, Member States, National 
Commissions for Unesco and interna- 
tional youth organisations were invited 
to submit projects of an experimental 
nature which clearly contribute to in- 
ternational understanding and coopera- 
tion or to the development of social 
responsibility among young people. 


Projects selected as Associated Youth 
Enterprises will be assisted by Unesco, 
technically and in some cases, financially 
and their results evaluated. In this way 
it is planned to promote pioneering in 
educational research and out-of-school 
activities for young people through a 
worldwide network of pilot projects and 
the new methods thus developed will be 
made generally available. 


Among 40 projects on which infor. 
mation has already been sent to Unesco 
are: The Reception of Young Foreigners 
in Paris ; Centres for young unemployed 
Women in the Philippines ; Health and 

ygiene Campaigns for girls in the Fiji 
Islands; Hostels for young foreign 
Workers in the Ruhr Valley; the Profes- 
sional and Social Education of young 
women workers in Santiago, Chile ; a 
pilot village in the Cameroons to en- 
courage young people to Stay on the 
land ; Inter-group cooperation in St 
Louis (USA) and new training methods 
for youth leaders in an international 
centre in Ceylon. 


By Courtesy —-UNEsCO-NEWws 


* * * * 
Turkey 
World Conference of Teachers, Istanbul 


The conference of 
1 _of the World Con- 
federation of Organisations of the Teach- 
ing Profession brought together: in 
Istanbul teachers of forty nations, inclu- 


ding all major ones, Delegat 
ting 3000000 teachers atten ilie e 
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attended ` the ` 


week-long conference. The main question 
considered was how to raise the status 
of the teaching profession. 


The world-wide study made by the 
Confederation showed that the teachers 
status was better now than five or ten 
years ago. Most countries reported a higher 
economic status. Salaries were raise 
to a considerable extent but the teachers 
pointed out that compared with _ocher 
professions the increases were insufficient. 


Beyond salaries, the teachers’ bao 
has improved socially and political 1 
Teachers now regard themselves id 
belonging to a responsible | professio 
with greater power and prestige. 

Many delegates said that teacher 
would not gain community respect kis 
they became part of their respec 
communities. Teachers were hs cB 
enter politics, to run for political O ES 
and take an active part in the lite ke 
their community, This would not mig, 
the teaching profession politically min uld 
the educators insisted, Rather, it weed 
bring about a closer partnership betw 
teachers and citizens generally. 


;ntries 
coun s 


Delegates from the major eriou 


reported that schools were in a Secon- 

condition, Basically the problem as d 

sists of getting more money for incre s 
school loads, ind other major Pr 

are: " 

in 

(a) A critical teacher shortage ^s: 

lands, particularly in the $C? 


(b) The building shorta£e : n" 

cac ng 

(c) The need for improved t*^* 
training. 


co 

It was recognised that a ds or 
existed among the immediate nee i 
the one hand the question © 
and conditions of work called fessis 
tion. On the other, strictly ip che: 
functions were to be considered- 
were warned that too much 
on self-improvement would PF 


ove 


fica] 
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ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


ful to the profession. Emphasis must 
be placed upon the needs of children 
and parents as well as on the economic 
condition of teachers. 


.The importance of teachers’ organi- 
Sations was stressed, but the recommen- 
ation was made that the organisations 


Should adopt a code of ethics to govern 
teachers, 


The problem of how to deal with the 
So-called caste system in education attra- 
Cted much attention. Many countries 

‘vide their school teachers into elemen- 

tary and secondary. Elementary teachers 
are considered inferior; they do not 
enjoy the same prestige, salary or other 
Considerations received by high school 
teachers, This had caused a rift in 
teachers’ ranks in various nations. 


A proposal was made that this arti- 
division should end. Several dele- 
urged that elementary and secondary 
: "ee es should work together to raise 
Shool standards, The delegates pledged 
4 continuing campaign to make teaching 
* teal profession. 


* * 


Unesco International Seminar on the 
evelopment of Public Libraries in Asia 


dis International Seminar on the 
was pPment of public libraries in Asia 

m Beld in the Delhi Public Library 
M. Gth to 26th October, 1955. The 
‘Nar, which was organised by Unesco 
Naugurated by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Count, Presented most of the Asian 
Cou Mes and observers from other 
were also present. English 
of ap ench were the official languages 
Provid, eminar and interpreters were 
ed for plenary sessions. 


Brank? Seminar was directed by Mr. M. 

Luton ardner, Borough Librarian of 

Wide (United Kingdom). Mr. Gardner s 

Ocluge Perience as a public librarian 

nsules 3 period of service as Unescos 
tant at Delhi Library in 1951-52. 


Of special interest to schools was the 
discussion group on library service for 
children. The planning and administra- 
tion of school libraries, services for 
children in public libraries, group activi- 
ties, story-writing, and instruction in the 
use of books in libraries were among the 
subjects discussed. 


* * * 


U.S.A. 
New Teacher Programme Launched 


Four Massachusetts school systems and 
ten colleges have joined the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education in a 
bid to obtain able arts and science 
graduates as public school teachers on 
both the Elementary and High school 
levels. Their programme is supported 
from the Ford Foundation Funds. 


The core of the new approach is an 
unusual summer school At a town 
called Newton, in the Weeks Junior 
High School, 20 master teachers recruited 
from all over the United States will, 
guide 100 student-teachers and student- 
observers in teaching 300 boys and girls. 
After the Summer's traininga few care- 
fully selected college graduates will be 
hired to teach, under guidance of master 
teachers, while completing their advance- 
ed studies at Harvard. Their own teach- 
ing experience will become the subject of. 
class analysis in their Harvard studies. 


This is how the project will operate : 

In each college a faculty committee 
chooses able students suited to a teaching 
career. On graduation these selected: 
students will have two new routes Into; 
teaching open to them. First, if they 
have had certain courses in college pre- 
paratory to teaching, they may take the 
intensive summer course at. Newton and 
qualify in Massachusetts and many other 
States as teachers. Second, they may use 
the summer teaching course at Newton as 
a means of qualifying for actual employ- 
ment as interns in one of the cooperating 
school systems while they complete. 
graduate study in education at Harvard. 
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Each school system will hire two 
‘intern’ teachers to fill one full-time 
teaching assignment. They will work 
under an experienced teacher in school. 
One student-teacher will teach full time 
during the autumn term, carrying on 
studies based on his own teaching ex- 
perience under the Harvard faculty. 
During this term, the other student- 
teacher will follow a full course of studies 
at Harvard—including a seminar in which 
he will learn all his partner's teaching 
experiences. 


At mid-year there will bea transition, 
with the first intern moving into full 
time study, but still following the pro- 
gress of his pupils through the seminar 
discussions of his partner. The second 
intern will take over the class reducing 
his graduate studies 


Teaching of Citizenship 


A comprehensive report on the status 
of citizenship training in schools has been 
issued by the Citizenship Education Pro- 
ject of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The six-year-old Project now serves 
school systems in 43 States. The project 
is expected to establish 54 permanent 
citizenship centres throughout the 


A : These centres will 
comprise a widespread effort by a gradu- 


Which enable stud 
guidance to learn th 
and the duties of 
their schools and 
ratories, 


„They believe t 


hat good citizenship ; 
best learned by ac be 


tive practices, These 


Poratory methods which 
complement High school courses jn 


Social Studies, English, Science, Home 
economics, Business Education, and 
industrial Arts, The Practices, the heart 
of the Project, are the result of an analy. 
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sis of 10,00) suggestions of teachers. " For 
example the right to a fair trial is ang 
learned in part, through calling on Papa s 
toset up in their own schools ie snr 
governments. In some schools stu un 
set up models of their municipal So he 
ments by studying their structure. T "i 
visit local law courts to observe jdm 
Processes, They set up. s d 
political inforr.ation services, con a 
campuigns to get the vote, study E d 
operation of voting machines and po zi 
Places, and organise cummunity Vae 
to give students and adults an Sopa 
to hear the candidates of all politic 
parties and state their views. 


How Citizens can help Schools 


The importance of citizen coopera e 
in developing good schools is stresse Me 
comprehensive survey made public by ew 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 
York. The report notes that pi- 
successful operation of a citizens xe : 
ttee depends upon these fact mi- 
Assignments giyen to an advisory com to 
ttee must be stimulating enous up: 
challenge the thinking of the £ro us 
members selected for the committee n 

e truly representative of the annm 
nity; the committee should bere 
acquainted with all pertinent informa an 

efore formulating recommendations hel? 
the school adiainistration shoul h st ff 
the committee by providing it with *: 5 
members who are in a position en pro 
to the group facts about the schoo mme 
gramme. This is the way the prop ation 
was developed ; The Board of Penc 
finds itself making a series of indi ike 

ecisions around a bigger problem, 3de- 
leave for teachers or non-regents oble® 
mic courses, It then assigns the PF 
to the advisory committee. De 
ittee reviews tie pertinent decision? Lg 
facts. It then tries to wor used 3° 
Statement of policy that can be least E 
an administrative guide or eel case’, 
point of reference in future rel to 
I d olicy the? 

t reports the propose ,P es 
Board, which in most gg pdt j 
enacts the policy into its by-law’ 


ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


Teacher Internship Programme: 


An internship programme tor secondary 
school teachers is to be inaugurate i 
the Education Departmnnt of a gate 
University. Those joining, will be 
employed as teachers by copperating 
schools near Colgate and at the sa : 
time will attend appropriate classes al 
the University. They will teach one- 


half to three-quarters of a normal Dro- 
gramme. Each intern will be assigne ,as 
adviser to a teacher in the coopera npe 
school, and a member of the Co tate 
Education Department, who is a specia E 
ist in the student's teaching = E 
advisers will supervise „and eva uate his 
work and make suggestions for pe 
his effectiveness as a teacher, and help 
him adjust to his profession. 


The whole art of teaching is paly dig 
art of awakening the natural Fees a 4 
young minds for the purpose of satistying 


afterwards. 


—Anatole France 


aq 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A NOTE ON THE PREPARATION OF TERMINOLOGIES IN HINDI 


gm ini. ; i 
ar Pince Education has recently brought out several booklets giving 


provisi j j f ; mo 
in the itu ce dnce te a ee Hindi, Of special interest to Secondary Schools 
and Social Sciences. The following am Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany. 


to the secondary school teachers.—Edit D is intended to introduce these pamphlets 


or). 
HE Union Ministr i 
y of Educat e 
T up a Board of Scientific Termine] e 


P Ing sciences and will form a nucleus for 
In December, 1950 


evolving a fuller vocabulary in these 


f subjects in cours f time : 
: reparation ientifi urse of time : 
terminology in Hindi f scienti e 


irect its 


ae in its Various complex Stages, * MISHe on 
px um terminology for the whole 2 i 

ou DE at may be used by all modern "MS 

s an languages was envisaged. The i 

ard recommended t at, as far as " MEGA 
im e, international and technical terms 4 
das m a Red in Hindi and symbols 5. Bonis 

ormulas used in Sciences 
1 Clences should i i 

S ues wit out modification (that S Rodel Sue 
S igures o. 
ber shenia ie ~~ f ne poe alpha- Each one of these pamphlets carries 
various Committees of E vU i 


an “Introductory Note” explaining the 


: Xpert à 5 
In accordance with the di ¢ Organised methods and techniques of word-building 


irecti 7 
oard, formulated many eens of the 


E 

. - the 

The dominant impression about oct of 

er ee fare terminologies is that they are à forvine 
W- the common stock of vocabulary. § 


I of higher g 
er 
included, These fene Na 
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‘is, 


Necessitated b ifere ach tO 
ru Sedes Y a different appro 
this problem of terminology to tackle individual subjects, It UT be found 
to the nature of the Subject according that these techniques and patterns ° « 
this endeavour every sttempt was wait terminologies have been evolved within | 
atalllevels to achieve sci " ifie made the larger fram k of principles Ja! | 
sion wichout sacrificin s 1C preci. down by th Roe BEP while 3? n 
the language B the beauty of SES a An. i Thus, opts: ? ond: 
' » a subject rich in co E 
A special Secti large number of terms have been rendes 
working si ection of the Minist ed into Hindi equivalents, Chemis it 
roduos, nce January, 1959 has .- 2 a Subject dealing with objects, made © 
Produced fiye finalised pam hie 80 far necessary to Je terms untra» 
Bether with à number of Phlets to. ated and form ave many. o mpounds: 
Pamphlets in circulatio «o Provisional ut even rming many hybric = there 
Public opinion, n tor eliciting has not E eon ar departure 
any major 
The terminol ; break from past tradition and stoc fore 
Patnphlets, which havs sadn these five pontifi vocabulary. Sometimes, shift; 
1 ave e be i 1 an 
with the sanction of Jd been Published ings of en minor adjustments sake 9 
as standard and : Government) meanings strictly for 
marily intended authoritative, are pri. COPCePtual accuracy. 
© meet the d F 
e e de 
econdary schools th h mands of e 
number E ough a limited 


on the one hand, as the vehicle of common 
©XPressious, and on the other, represent- 


Ing technical concepts and precise sig- 
Nifications, 


It is the natural, familiar and broad- 
ased character of these terminologies 
that will make them live and build up 
a standardised usage through this tran- 
Sitional period. These pamphlets also 
contain an appendix giving some illustra- 
ive sentences unfolding the potentialities 
Of these terms and indicating further 
trends of usage. It is hoped that these 
terms, when they are entering an impor- 
tant phase of their journey, will be 
Welcomed as members of the word- 
community, upholding the cause of 
Scientific knowledge. 

Yadu Vanshi 


a * 


Vging Mathematics” by Kenneth 


` Henderson and Robert E. Pin. 


Ey Mcgraw-Hill Book Company. 
nc. U.S A. 


on] Mathematics finds application not 
ay Tub Clence and Technology but in 
most © day life as well. Itis one of the 
in th Important branches of knowledge 
introd modern world and has been wisely 
the S uced asa compulsory subject up to 
Bo, ondary school stage by most of the 
irectorates of Education. 


Tares 
uni Notwithstanding its importance and 
dreaded application, Mathematics is 
It is r by most and shunned by many. 
by theatded asadrab and dry subject 
Nake A majority of „students. How to 
ther gote attractive, move interesting 
teacher” ae, a serious problem to the 
sele The solution lies as much in 
Use of n ction of good textbooks as in the 
Proper techniques of teaching. 


e dE Well aware of the great harm 
mar athematics by the formal and 
hobics Manner in which most of the 
books, Th ealt with in school text- 
9o can $  lmportance of good text- 

n erefore, neyer be overrated. 
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Messrs. Henderson and Pingry have 
drawn upon thcir rich experience and in 
“Using Mathematics” have produced an 
excellent textbook for Secondary schools. 


A common defect from which most 
books on Mathematics suffer is the em- 
phasis on memorisation of abstract rules. 
In this book the various topics have been 
presented in a way that develops concepts 
and generalisations and avoids dependence 
on rote memorisation. This conceptual 
presentation gives students new insight 
and creates new interest in the sr bject. 


Theoretical treatment without refer- 
ence to concrete examples makes unin- 
teresting reading. The authors have, 
therefore, chosen problems from sports, 
from home management, from vocations, 
from hobbies and from Government. 
These topics cover a wide range and 
variety of subjects and all students, irresi- 
pective of their tastes, should find it 
interesting reading. 


Each chapter of the book opens with 
an explanation of the significance of the 
content to be studied and ends with two 
self-tests whereby the student finds out 
how for he has attained the aims of the 


chapter and maintained his previous 
understanding. 
In contrast to most of the Indian 


School textbooks, "Using Mathematics" 
is profusely illustrated. The drawing 
and cartoons in it have been well integ- 
rated with the text and used as visual 
language in an effective manner. 


"Using Mathematics" with conceptual 
presentation, its profuse illustrations, its 
combination of topics of interest to stu. 
dents and not the least its attractive 
get-up can well serve as a model to 
writers and publishers of Indian. schoo! 
textbooks. Its applicability “in our 
schools is however, limited because the 
illustrations and examples are chosen 
from American life and industry and are 
not directly related to the environments 
of Indian students. 


R.P. Jaiswal 


Junior High School 
Leonard V. Koos ; 
Brothers : Price $2.50 


Trends by 
Harper and 


The Junior High School movement 
in the U.S.A. began nearly half-a-century 
ago. It started a process of re-organisa- 
tion of the grades 7-9, which formerly 
formed either the top classes of an 
Elementary School or. the lower classes 
of a Combined School (Junior-Senior 
High School), into a Separate unit, called 
"Junior High School." The Junior High 
School of the U.S.A. approximates to our 


"Middle School" or "Senior Basic School" 
in India, 


The author of the book, himself an 


- eminent leader of the Junior High School 


movement, has very ably traced the 
origin and accounted i 

of this re-organisation 
the main objects of th 
are—"meeting the nee 
adolescent group”, - ^ 
guidance”, “meeting 


differences of pupils” “pre-vocational 
training and exploration” and last but 
not the least, “introduction of the core 
curriculum and integration of the 
Courses", The author Proudly claims 
that the Junior High Schools have fulfilled 
these objectives. To prove this conten- 
tion, Dr. Leonard V. Koos has freely 
tawn from his own experiences as well 
as from the Various research Studies 
carried on different aspects of the move.. 
t. Although there is dif 
Opinion amongst the auth 
c ] egree 
Junior High Shoot? hav 
a-vis their aims, nobo i 
have achieved a oa nia ina 


counseling or 


School f Suse of the Junior High 


een great | : 
-destiny of their A in shaping the 
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High Schools. If today many of uis 
atter category have introduced pss 
needed reforms in the activities or 
junior-grades both inside and outside A 
class-rooms, it is frem the Penne xe 
the fact that the Junior High Sc a 
are growing much too popular becaus 
those re-orientations. 


Teachers of Secondary education an 
administrators of Education in [ndia S . 
profit much from the study of „this aphy 
The selected and Annotated Bibliogr s 
added to the book is very usefu 
further reference. P, C Sharma 


* ” * 
Guide to Careers 


. suitable for 
(Information about Careers suitab 
High school leavers.) 


erly 
With this number of the Quart the 
Wil be distributed some COPIES ctor T 
Pamphlet: "The Veterinary „Guide to 
This is the first one in a series, :nisttY of 
areers”, issued by the MD with 
Labour (D.G.R.&E.) in collaboration "gd 
the Central Bureau of Education d 
Vocational Guidance (Minisiti be uses 
cation). The Pamphlets shou ane len 
in Vocational Guidance wor er to bf 
to students and parents in jon. 
them some odios em informat! hoo, 
there is a®Career Master x for 6^. 
naturally he will be responsi jon : 
filing and utilisation of informati 
rial of this kind. 


na 


> about sts 
. The series is to include pamPll ip 
different issues and among s en he 
may be mentioned Primary Senor? sot 
ponte, Librarian. Buren. > caper! 
ram Sevika, Cooperati = 
Architect, Turner and Welde e 


Employment 
book-sellers, 


f Educ 


Central Bureau O 


nal Guid 


Vocatiot 


| INDEX, 


nucles 


Education Association, 
LIST OF PERIODICALS INDEXED oed aaa 

duc—Christian 
Business Manager, 3, Welsley 
alpur, Madhya Pradesh. 


Teach—South Indian Teacher. 
Maud I. High Road, Triplicane, Madras-5. (m) 


Educ—Educatio 1 
Journals & publications Ltd., P. O. Box 63 


Teaching— Teaching. 


Oxford University press, Post Box, 31, 


KEY TO ABBREVATIONS. 


di ind Educational e Me a ga a Continued on later pages of same issue. 


Rs. 43l- Educational 
Musu'ipatam (S. India). 


Quar—Educational 3 
Education, Govt. of India, 


Educ Rev—E lucational Review. A.N. Parasuram 
S 5- 16 Sunkuwar street, Triplicane, 


“ducator Educator M. Varma ed. Rs. 4[|8[|- The 


niversity Training college, Nagpur. (a) The following is a sample explanation of abbre- 
versity Training " a . 


l viations used :— 
nz us 
A Jul Adult Educ idian lesional of Adul Educa pr 


n, 30, Faiz Bazar, Delhi. 


The Hyderabad public school. Christ Educa 


d 
á Educ Psv—Journal of Education;and Psychology, 
K 


article of Abarullah Khan will be found in 
wd. Education volume 32 number 3 on 
pages 23 to 25 of the Septamber 1955 issue. 

AUTHOR AND SUBJECT INDEX 


Abraham, C.C. 


n and psychology, the M S. Uiver- 


9c Educ Guid—Journal of vocational and 
Educational guidance. e 
Rs Parsi Panchayet vocational guid- 
eau, 203, Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji 


» Fort Bombay. 


Physical education Educ Ind 22: 


gress of Education, N. V. Kinkar 


[9] 621, Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2. (m) 


School World. K.G. Warty ed. Rs. 3]- 
Thalak wadi, Belgaum. 


ACADEMIC freedom. 


hrough controlled 
ion. Educ 34 no 7: 
Social Education, S. Raghavan. Exe- 
ficer for adult education, Office 
- P. L, Trivand ram 


ACHIEVEMENT tests. 


i hievement test. 
Construction of an ac e 
Jnl Voc Educ Guid 2: 


V.S. Mathur, ed. Rs. 3/- Indian 
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ADMINISTRATION of schools. 


Administration and organization. South Ind 
Teach 28: 270-279 JI-Ag '55. 


School organization and 


administration. 
South Ind Teach 28: 


39-269 JI-Ag '55, 
ADULT education. 


Facts on adult education. Ind Jnl Adult 
Educ16no3: 28$'55, pes à 


Dr. Radhakrishnan on adult ducation. Ed 
Ind 22: 29]I 55, te a 


ADULT education—Library Participation. 


Adult education as a function of the library, 


C. O. Houle. Ind Jnl Ad n i 
230875, ^ Int Adult Educ16 no 3: 


How can public libraries and adult education 


agencies co-operate ? Edward Syd s TB 
Jnl Adult Educ 16 no 3: 18-27 S Ld ag 


ADULT education—Research, 


Need for survey and res h i i 
education. K, T. Manai Social E fcin 
no 1:3-4 Ag '55, 


Advani, Lal, 


How can our secondary sch i 
children ? Educ Quar 7. 2595506 su uns 


Aiyar, S.S. 


S. S. C. E. results : Some Observations, 


Educ30: 1319 Ag 8» oe 


Akbarullah Khan. 


The Hyd i i 
e zT ne apts school, Christ Educ 32 
ALL Tndia Primary teachers Conf 
fr al ; 5 -onterence, 2nd, Puri, 
ae er's address, Prog Educ 29: 395.396 


ALL India seminar 


Inc On extensi 
training colleges, S 5” 


rinagar, 1955, 
Side light on the all India 


Services in trainin 
23-July_ 5, 1955), $ 5 
no9: 14-17 + 'S 55. 


Services 


seminar On extension 
eges, Srinagar (June 

azdan. Educ 34 
Arts—Elementary schools, 


The arts in the eleme 


; tary school— " 

of. function, E o —an analysis 

147-150 ag T] I. Goodlad, Educ Re, él: 
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The place of the library in Nai Talim &* 


BASIC education — Sevagram. 


; P 2 eva£ 
My experience of basic education at Sey? 


S. Bhagavantàm on the study of Sanskr A 


Bhagwan Dayal, | 


e 
n 
bes ers UP jg- { 
Reorienting the sccial outlook of teachers | 44 


3 EN SEE: ools a 
Can co-curricular activities in, sch 55 


Bhide, M.Y. 


Syllabus in Hindi methods. 


Asirvatham, E. 


The sacialistic society. Educator 9: 128-136 « 
J1."59; 


9 
ASPIRATION level. { 
The experimental study of the level of aspira- | 
tion. Shashilata Sinha. Jnl Educ Psy 13: 
91-96 J1 '55, J 
Azad, J. L. | 


r sth 
Mental adjustment of an Indian teacher. Sot 


Ind Teach 28: 265-369 S '55. 


Bagi, B. B. 


BASIC education, 


« 
uc 
A note on the theory of fractions. Prog Ed 
30 : 56-58 S 55, 
"ET" duc 
Expansion or basic education. Fditorial. E J 
Ind 22; 21-22 J1 '55. 
ion. | 
True concept of basic scheme of educa juc 
- Shriman Narayan and K. G. Saiydain. 


Ind 22: 71-72 Ag '55. 


Social Educ 5 Basic education—Librarics. 


Tom the report of the librarian Es 22 
1954-55). Marjorie sykes. Educ 
37-43 Ag '55, 


2 
P. K. Gupta. Educ Ind 22: 87-89 + S 


Bhagavantam, Ss. 


it. gdut 
Ind 22: 1095 ‘55. 


training ; an experiment. Educatot*" 
148 J1 '55, 
Bhalla, C.L, in 
Mathematics—its importance, and 95^ 
Ind 22; 56-57 + Ag '55. 
[ 
Bhave, J.G. a 


ordinated ? Prog Educ 30 : 27-3 


c9: 
ere 
Prog Edu 
384-387 J1 '55, 


Oe 


INDEX TO ARTICLES 


BLIND—Education. 


blind 
7 r secondary schools help | 1 
uos ? Lal Advani. Educ Quar 7 : 299-300 
S "55. 
BOMBAY state  headmaster's (Ist) Seminar, 
Mahabaleshwar. 


Á seminar 

Bombay state headmaster's (Ist) semina ^ 

Mahabaleshwar G.P. Sohoni. Prog Educ 
29: 362-370 J1 '55. 


BOOK reviews. 


Behrman, Daniel. When the mountains move. 
L.K. Tewarson. Christ Educ 32 no 3: 69-71 
S '55. 


Bhatia, C.M. Performance tests of intelligence 
uidet Indian Conditions. L. J. Bhatt Jol 
Educ Psy 13: 105-106 J1 55: V eda Pra an E 
Educ Quar 7: 258-259 S 555; Prog Educ 
30: 33 Ag "55. 


i s 2 free 
Desai, D,M. Universal, compulsory and — 
Primary education in India. S N. Mukerji. Jnl 
Educ Psy 13: 105 J1 55. 


3 H oec k 
Forrester, J.F. Deepak readers I-V ; Deepa 
readers (Teacher's notes) I-V. Roshan 
Marker, Educ Quar 7: 311 S 55. 


Huq, M.S. Compulsory education in Pakistan. 
Educ Ind 22: 75-76 Ag '55. 


i 3 line 

Jagdish Chandra & Gupta, R.C.. An out : 

of puce education. Educ Ind 22: 
76 Ag 55. 


McBain, F.C.A. The first-two years of geo- 
graphy. Teaching 28: 35-36 S 55. 


Mehrotra, L.P. and Mehrotra, K. First Course 
in educational statistics for creaming colleges, 
L. Mukherjee. Education 34 no 9: 31- 
S "55, 


Menzel, E.W. The teaching of reading. Prog 
Educ 29: 393 J1 55. 

Naidu, T.P.S. New education. Teaching 28; 
3538355 

Read, Margaret. Education and social change 


intropical areas. Sohan Singh. Educ Quar 
7: 259-260. S '55. 


Revlin, H.N. Im roving your learning ability. 
H.P. Mehta. Jul Voc Educ Guid 2: 137 J1 55. 


Roeber, E.C. and others. Organization Da 
d Administration of guidance service. J.A. 
ernandes. Jnl Educ Psy 13: 108-109 J1 55. 


Shrimali, K.L. Better teacher education. K.G. 


ao. Christ Educ. 32 no 3: 72-73 S '55. 
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BOOK reviews 


i hool. 
Simon, Brian. The common secondary sc 
"Kemilä Khan. Educ Quar 7: 310-311 S '55. 


jori i { for 
Tait, Marjorie. The education of women 
eitizebshiB Educ Ind 22:75 Ag '55. 


Wadia, R.R. The future of English in India. 
M. P. Jain. Educ Qurr 7: 260-262 S '55. 


Weddel, Margaret. Training in home manage- 
pei Roshan Marker. Educ Quar 7 : 262-263 
$55; 


Bovkin, L. L. 


What is a workshop? Educ Quar 7: 274-275 
S '55. 


BRAHMI script. 


i scri kar. Prog 
The Brahmi script. R.N. Dandekar 
Edi 30: 38-43 S ''55. 


Buch, M.B and Lele, T.P. 
s f the speed of writing of children 
A eD, Jnl Educ Psy 13: 87.90 
Jl "55. 
CAMPS. 


International voluntary work camps, Educ 
Ind 22: 30-31 Jl '55. 


Summer camps for students. Editorial, Educ 


Ind 22; 101-103 S '55. 
CAREER conference see 
VOCATIONAL guidance. 
CHARACTER education. 
Shari ducation in schools for better social 
— South Ind Teach 28: 329-333 Jl- 
Ag '55. 
Chari, M. S. V. 


An ideal curriculum. Educ Rev 61 : 177-179 4- 
S '55. 


Wastagein education, Educ Rev 61: 141-142 
Ag 55. 
Chatterjee, G. C. 
e ce of discipline in the field of educa- 
E - Quar7: 213-219 S '55, 
Chawdry, D. P. 


le of social education in extension pro- 
os Social Educ 4 no 12 : 3-5 ]1 '55, 
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CHILDREN, Backward. 


Education for mentally retareu children (by 
courtesy of American education) Educ 
34no9: 29-30.S '55. 

CHILDREN, Gifted - Education. 


Providing education for the highly intelligent ; 
the streaming system in Britain. H. C. Dent. 
Jnl Educ Psy 13; 73-76 Jl'55. 
Chothia, F. S. 
Occupational patterns revealed by the census 
reports. Jnl Voc Educ Guid 2:116-117 Jl 55. 


Chothia, F. S. and Mehta, H. P, 

A brief account of the 

movement in India, 
107-109 J1 '55, 


Choudhari, R, G. 


vocational guidance 
Jnl Voc Educ Guid 2: 


Accelerating the pace of th 
Prog Educ 30: 44-46 S 


he teaching of Hindi. 

155, 

CHRISÍIAN educational Conncil, Kodaikanal, 
Christian educational council, Koda 


ikanal, L1 
Lorbeer. Christ Educ 32 no3: 57.58 $n 
Clark, R. B. 


An experiment with tutorials, 
13: 101-102 JI '55, 


COMMUNITY and school, 


Jnl Educ Psy 


School and Community, South Ind Teach 28 


322-328 JI-Ag '55, 
COMMUNITY Schools, 
The community sch 


fandaments! d ool—its 
ental e ti 
Adult Educ 1693: 4g4] tme. Ind Jal 


COMPULSORY education - Delhi State, 


Compulsory educat. 


ion in Delhi 
Mathur, Educ Quar T: 220-390 Rte. Bar 


CONVOCATION addresses, 


The Madras convocation 


address, Editor; 
V. K. Iyer. Educ Rev 61 5 157.158 acral 
CURRICULUM, 
An idea 


l curricul i 
s 19 uem. M S. V. Chari, Educ 


Dandekar, RN, 


The Brahmi Script, Prog Educ 30: 38-43 5 155 


Dandekar, W. N. 


The ego is not the master in his own house. 
Prog Educ 30: 47-49+S '55. 


DEMOCRACY and education. 


Educating for smooth and real Ro aaa c 
Toads to agreement. Marjorie Sykes. Edu 
Ind 22. 3-5 JL 55, 
Dent, H. C. 
Providing education for the highly intelligens 
the streaming system in. Britain. Jnl Edu 
Psy 13; 73-76 Jl *55. 


Dhebar, U, N. 


Dhebar on the duty of students. Educ Ind 22: 
108.109 S 55, 


DISCIPLINE, school 


Indiscipline in schools ; report of a survey 1” 
M.P. Educ Ind 22: 58 Ag '55. 


The place of discipline in the field of education: 
GG, Chatterjee Educ Quar 7 : 213-219 S 55 


2: 
Spirit of idealism. B, S, Mathur. Educ Ind 22 
6-7 J1'55, 
" I 
Student indiscipline. R, P. Paranjpe. 9€ 
world 10; 97.101 Ag.S ‘55, 


E 
What counts for discipline K. T. R. Iyen£? 
Educ Rev 61 + 121-123 Jl '55. 


D'souza A, A. 


. sach” 
The use of text books in examinations. Tea 
ing 28 : 23-31 S '55, 


Ebright, D. F, 6 


School excursions. Christ Educ 32 no 3: 
S '55, 
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Eccles, D, i 
; school? 
Examinations in Britain's secondary 5€ 
Educ Rey 61 : 159-160 S '55. 
EDUCATION he 
and * 
Crisis in education - III - sohigol a 
home. Educ Quar 7 : 223-226 +S 55 


; conferen? 
Development of education ; pape P 
decisions, Educ Ind 22 ; 95-96 S 55. p. * 
Education; a venture of sacredpes? 
Mathur. Educ Ind 22 : 51-52 Ag jurio” 
olt 
Education and the control T = 
H. H. Smith. Educ Rev 61; 134 
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Recreation and, education. V. S. Mathur. 
Educ Ind. 22: 85-87 S '55. 


Some vital problems of education, by cricic. 
Educ Rev 61 : 128-130 JE '55; 


Wastage in education. M.S.V. Chari. Educ 
Rev 61 : 141-142 Ag ‘55, 


EDUCATION (Abroad). 


Activities abroad. Educ Quar7: 301-306 S 
*55. 


EDUCATION France. 


The system of education in France. Prog 
Educ 30; 22-26 Ag ‘55, 


EDUcATION—Gr. Br. 


UK, educational system: S. Natarajan's 
Study. Educ Ind 22; 73-74 Ag ‘55. 


EDUCATION—India. 


Education of India 1951-52; a review. C.N. 
Patwardhan. Prog Educ 30: 62-68 S ‘55. 


Education today. Educ Quar 7: 248-257 S 


EDUCATION. play. way method, 


Play-way in education, S, N, Nigam, Educ Rev. 
61: 161-162 S ‘55, 


EDUCATION. Theories & principles. 
Editorial, Educator 9 ; 125-127 JI '55. 


Theory and practice, Editorial? Educ Ind 22: 
98-101 S 55, 


EDUCATIONAL planning. 


Educational planning. G. Krishnamoorthy. 
duc Rey Ei : 138-139 JI 55 ; 151-152. Ag ‘55. 


EDUCATIONAL Planning-Kasmir, 


The Kashmir Government educational Policy. 
P.N. Razdan. Educ Ind 22: 8-12+JI'55. 


DUCATIONAL Policy-Kashmir. 
Sidelights oa the Kashmir Government edu- 


{ational policy P.N. Razdan. Educ Rev 6l: 
130-1334] ] 55. 


D 
SCATIONAL reforms-Mysore. 
Mysore teforms-some practical suggestions. 


M "S. Iyengar. Educ Rev 61: 123-126 JI 55; 
143-147 Ag ‘55 ; 163-167 S '55, 
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Dr. Amararath Jha. Obituary. 


Educator 9: 
iii-iv JI '55, 


(The late Dr.) Amaranatha Jha. Sch world 10: 
112-114 Ag-S ‘55, 
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